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PREFACE 



IK the prqpaiatioii of tbis Catalogue aeveial members of the Divi- 
. sion of fine Arts of Haivaid Univezsityand of the staff of the 
Fogg An Muaeimi have geiieEouslyoolIaboiated. To aJl of these my 
thanks are due^ and espedaUy to lifiss Margaret £. Gihnan, t^ 
taxy of the Fogg Art Museum, who has done piactically all of the 
bibliographical wodL and written much of the text. I also wish to 
thank numerous critics in Europe and America for their interest. 
Mr. Bemhard Berenson has generously aided with advice and 
suggestions. Mr. F. Mason Peikins and Mr. Charles Loeser have 
also been especially helpful in answering questions concening the 
attribution of many of the pictures in the Galleiy. 

This Catalogue describes and reproduces the picture?, presents all 
available information as to their past history, and discusses the attri- 
butions. It also undertakes to fulfil the functions of a handbook for 
the students of Harvaid University and Radcliffe College who take 
courses in the Fine Arts, and for the casual visitor as well, by includ- 
ing a certain amount of general and historical information. 

Tbere has been no attempt to make the general bibUographies ex- 
haustive; ibey are meant merely as partial lists of books, most of 
which are readily available to the Harvard students. Id the biblio- 
graphy foUowing the history of each school general works, such as 
those of Michel, Crowe and CavalcaseDe, and Venturi, are not Usted. 
In the bibliography of each artist, as a rule, only the more recent 
books and periodical articles are included, and no reference is made 
to well-known general works. The bibliographies of the individual 
pictures are as complete as possible. This has in some cases invoh'ed 
making refcrenc cs to articles in which the pictures are merely men- 
tioned and not described. 

No catalogue of this collection has ever appeared in print, although 
it has been described in part at various times.^ The Annual Reports 
of the Director of the Fogg Art Museum to the President of Harvard 

* See ptfta 3dv^. 
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Umveimty give some infonnation. Many of the pictures aie well 
known and have often been desciibed m magazine artides and his- 
tories of art. In fact a whole book has been written about one of. 
them in the effort to prove that it is by Raphael. These articles are 
referred to in the bibliographies of the various lectures. 

Following the short histories of the schools are lists of certain of the 
pictures in the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, and in Mrs. Gardner's 
collection at Fenway Court, representing the artists who have been 
mentioned in the history of the school. The lists are given since these 
collections are in the immediate neighbourhood and are accessible to 
students. 

In the life of each artist, other pictures in America by him are 
mentioned for the benefit of the student. These lists are by no means 
complete, as collectors and museums constantly acquire new pictures, 
and there has been no attempt to make a ^tematic study of all the 
early paintings in this country. Some of the paintings referred to 
have been judged by photographs. In other cases the opinion of 
some well-known critic who has seen the picture has been accepted. 
In general, when the attribution is doubtful the picture is not men- 
tioned. In short, the list is in each case merely an indication of 
the approximate number of pictures by the master known to be in 
this country, rather than an attempt to achieve completeness. 

In this Catalogue are included several pictures which have been 
lent to the Galler>' for many years, of which some are lent every 
year for a short time, while others are lent from time to time. The 
o\\Tiers of these picturra have kindly consented to allow us to include 
them in the Catalogue, for the convenience of visitors when the pic- 
tures are on exhibition. Of these, Nos. q, ii, 23, 24, 56, 57, and 62 
are owned by collectors in Cambridge. When these pictures are not 
on exhibition they may usually be seen by appointment on appUca- 
tion to the Director. They are indicated by an asterisk. 

As some care has been taken in the colour descriptions, it may be 
well to say a word here about the system used. If ever>' detail of 
each picture were elaborately enumerated, the descriptions would be 
intolerably long. If short sketches were made, some useful informa- 
tion might be found lacking by serious students in foreign lands. A 
compromise somewhere between the two sy^iems has been adopted, 
laying special emphasis on what is most significant. In a general way 
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the tenninology in this volume is based on that of Dr. Ross. The 
terms used to describe the various colours are violet red, red, red 
orange, orange, orange yellow, yellow, yellow green, green, green 
blue, blue, blue violet, and violet. These colours are conceived as 
emsllDg ^ther in full intensity (or chroma) or neutralized by white, 
gray, or black. 

Ordinal]]^ the tems gray and brown are used loosely and vaguely . 
to cover a large variety of tones. In reality gray is a perfect mixture 
of all the colours so that no one predonunates. If orange shghtly pre- 
dominates, most people would stiU call the tone gray; but it Is also 
possible to call it a neutralized orange. It is difficult for those who 
are not used to this ^tem to understand when they hear a colour 
which they would call a Hg^t salmon pink or a dark reddish brown 
described as a U^t or a dark red orange. But if pure red orange is 
mixed with white, a salmon pink is produced; and if red mange is 
mixed with black, a colour is obtained that might be called brown. 
In this Catalogue gray and neutral are regarded as synonymous. 
Thus in some cases the term neutralized blue is used, and in other 
cases a bluish gray, or a grayish bhie. Browns are neutral orange 
zeds, oranges, orange yellows, or yellows. The term yeUowish brown 
or reddish brown is used here at times for these colours, because it is 
more generally intelligible than the more accurate nomendatuie. 
Occaaonally the term rose red has been used to indicate a field 
painted wlUi a transparent red lake glaze slightly tending towards 
violet. 

The question of the terms used to describe the colours bears some 
relation to the study of pigments. The brilliant orange reds are 
described as vermilions, as thb indeed was the costly ingment which 
produced them. The duller red known as Venetian red or brick red, 
and produced by red ochieous earths, is often spoken of in this Cata- 
logue as a dull or neutral orange red because it is neutral compared to 
the vermilions. The colour produced by yellow and brown ochre, 
which was often used for the hair, and for various draperies, fumi- 
tuie, and architectural accessories, is usually described as neutral 
orange yellow or yellow brown. The ultramarine blue made from 
lapis lazuli, which was perhaps the most highly prized pigment 
kno^Ti to the mediae\'al master, appears in some of the pictures. 
Azzuro della magna or azuiite was the substitute most often used. 
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It is probably the pigment that was used for the cloaks of the Ma- 
donnas which we now describe as dark blue. Many of them appear 
to be black. When the picture was originally painted this colour was 
of a blue probably not very different from cobalt. It has a tendency 
to turn with age to a greenish black. 

A study is being made in the Museum of the pigments which were 
used by the old masters, but the results are not yet important enough 
to justify pubUcation. It is, however, a field which has possibilities 
of future usefulness and value to students of early Italian painting. 

EDWAItD W. FORBES, IMrwMr. 

Fooo Art Museum, Harvard VmvvMMBn, 
Cahbkwge. MassackuseiiSi 
October 5, 1918. 
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INTRODUCTION 

THE Fogg Axt MusEmc of 'Hamvasd UmvEssiry came into 
bdxig as the result of a bequest &om Afis. William Hayes Fogg 
m 1891, in memoiy of lier husband had died in 1884. It is said 
that the conception of the Fogg Museum was due to William M. 
Piidiard, who was bom in Conootd, and gnuhiated from Harvard in 
1833. While practising law in New York he made the suggestion to 
Mrs. Fogg which resulted in the bequest It is also noteworthy that 
Mr. Pilchard is the one man who has bequeathed to Harvard a sum 
of money the whole income of which must be used for the purchase of 
works of art. In November, 1892, the Corporation of Harvard as- 
sigDed as a site for the Museum the land in the College Yard lying 
north of Appleton Chapel and facing on Cambridge Street. In the 
autumn of 1895 building was opened to the public. The Museum 
was planned by the architect, Richard Mom"^ Hunt, of New York, 
to hold casts and photographs and the small Fogg collection of paint- 
iqgs and curios, as at that time the belief was held that it would 
never contain important original works of art. But even in the first 
year originals began to appear. As the collections grew and the 
Department of Fine Arts devekped, the building became more and 
more inadequate. In the summer of 191 2, through the generosity 
of Alfred A. Pope, of Farmington, Connecticut, the ground floor 
was so remodelled that additional sp>ace was secured for exhibition 
purposes. In the following year the second stor^' was made over, 
thanks to the generosity of various frir^nds, notably Mrs. Edward M. 
Cary, of Milton. Since then the statt and tha collections have grown 
rapidly and the Imddinii; is now again inadequate. 

The interest in the I'lne Arts has been steadily growing in the 
United States during the last fifty years. Professor (Charles Eliot 
Norton awakened his students to a new understanding of the dignity 
and imfjor Lance of art; they saw that it was one of the great form? of 
human expression. His eloquent lectures were among the important 
influences of the earlier days, and are still remembered with affection 
and gratitude by Harvard men who graduated between 1875 and 
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1900. His last lectures on art were delivered in the lecture hall of the 
Fogg Museum. Among those who heard his words, one turned to 
Greece, another to Italy, another to the East, but all were on one 
quest; and these were the men who fiist gave impetus to the growth 

of the Museum. 

The first Director was Professor Charles Herbert Moore, the well- 
known authority on Gothic architecture. During the years that he 
worked in Italy with his friend Ruskin he developed a delicate and 
exquisite skill in drawing and painting, and an exacting discrimina- 
tion in judging works of art. Many students look back to his 
teaching ■with keen appreciation. 

Among the Harvard men of the younger generation, the first to 
realize that here was an opportunity for the college to have a gallen^ 
with important original works of art was Richard Norton, at that 
time a professor in the An^erican School at Rome. He was a son of 
rr(jft ssor Charles Kliot Norton and shared his father's love of the 
Fme Arts. It was he who influenced various Harvard men to lend 
and give to the Fogg Museum. He gave generously of his tini(? and 
thought. His taste and knowledge, and above all his enthusiasm, 
were of the utmost im|X)rtance to the Museum during its early years. 

In these later days others have tarried on the work. Dr. Denman 
W. Ross has been not only one of the most liberal benefactors of 
the Museum, but has had a far reaching influence as a teacher. 
Paul J. Sachs was appointed Assistant Director of the Fogg Art 
Museum in September, 191 5, and the Museum has benefited in large 
measure from his knowledge and enthusiasm. The Fogg Museum 
owes much also to the aljihty and devotion of the members of the 
Division of Fine Aits and of the stail of the Mubeum, who have 
carried on the earlier traditions and further developed the teaching 
by carrying it into new fields. 

The collections have grown during the last twenty 3rears by means 
of gifts, loans, and bequests from a number of Harvard graduates 
and otha bendactors. The group of men who have lent and given 
woiks of art to the Univeisity have been guided by the desire to see 
the great periods represented nobly in the Harvard Art Museum. 
Special emphasis has been laid on Greek sculpture and early Italian 
rdigious painting because they are of unique significance and funda- 
mental importance In the histoiy of art 
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As early as the year 1895, Professor Norton and Professor Moore 
began to collect original water-colour drawings by Turner, Ruskin, 
and other members of the English school. In the same year ( ireek 
vases were lent by Edward P. Warren. At this time the famous 
Gray and Raiidall collections of prints were in the Museum of Fine 
Arts In Boston as a loan from Harvard College, since there had been 
no art museum in Cambridge in which they could be suitably kept. 
Indeed, the existence of Ihc Gray collection with no a dequate place 
for its safe keeping and displa}' had been one of the causes of the 
foundiug of the Museum of Fine Arts. In the year 1897, Professor 
Moore succeeded in persuading the authorities of Harvard University 
and the Museum of Fine Arts to transfer the Gray collection to the 
Fogg Art Museum, and the Randall oolkction followed in 1898. 
These collections owed their begiitningn to earlier days. Frauds 
Callcy Gray graduated from Haiiraid In 1809 a Wb 
collection was kept for many years in the Harvard Coll^ Library, 
and at one time PiofesflOir George Herbert Palmer was the curator. 
In 1876 it was removed to the newly erected Museum of Fine Arts 
in Boston. Dr. John Witt RandaU graduated in 1834 and died in 
1893. In this latter year his collection was sent to the Museum of 
Fine Alts. These two large print collections have grown by means 
of puidiases, and the Museum has been further enriched by gifts and 
by the bequest from Frauds Bullaid of the wdl^known Battle of the 
Nudes by Antonio Pollaiuolo. By these means the Fogg Museum 
collection of eajdy prints has grown to be^ next to that of the Museum 
of Fine Arts in Boston, in all probability the finest in the country. 

Greek marbles and Italianpalntingsfirst appeared as loans in 1899. 
In the fidd d Italian painting one other American university mur 
seum was at this time preeminent. Yale had bought the Jarvescol> 
lection in 1871, thus at one bound reaching a positixm difficult for 
others to attain. The Harvard collection started in a small way, and 
has since been slowly and steadily growing. 

In 1903 forty-seven bronze reproductions of ItaUan and French 
medals of the Renaissance were given to the Museum by Horatio 
G. Curtis ; in 1908 a small collection of Japanese works of art, lent 
by Walter Cabot, was placed in one room on the ground floor; 
in 1909 a marble rehef of a kneeling angel, of the Italian Renaissance 
scIkx^ the first and only bit of Renaissance scu^tuze in the Museum, 
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was given by Mrs. Edward M. Car>'; in 1912 a large number of inter- 
esting and rare rubbings from inoiiumental brasses in English 
churches were given by Mrs. George Fiske in memur\ of lit r liu^band, 
who was a graduaie of Ilarv^ard. in 1916 a collection ol fragments of 
early Italian illuminated manuscripts came as a gift from William 
Augustus WTiite; this gift, together with a few fine early illuminated 
law books lent by the Harvard Law School, started the Museum in 
a new field. During the years 191(^1918 Edward D. Bettens gave 
as a menuMnal to his mofther, Mra. Louise £. Bettensi five American 
paintiiigs: namely, a large oil painting, Lake OUaia, by John Singer 
Saigent; a hige nnfinished oil by Copley; a water colour by James 
Abbott McNeill Whistler; a water colour by John La Farge; and a 
water colour by Winslow Homer* A water colour by John Singer 
Saigent was given to the Museum by a group of fiiends, and ten 
water cblouis by Dodg^ Mafknight were the gift of Dr. Denman 
W. Ross. 

Thus each d^Murtment was started by a gift or loan from some 
one individual; and in most cases the first gift has attracted others 
of the same kind. 

The Classical department has grown and now contains original 
Greek marble scu^tuzes, including thefamousMeleager and the well- 
known Greek idealized head of a woman from the Ponsonby col- 
lection of London, at one time thoufl^t to iq>resent the mother ol 
Alemnder the Great; the Class of 1895 has given a GredL maxfole 
statue of Aphrodite; the bequest of Edward P. Bliss, of Lexington, 
includes a Greek torso, some vases, terra cottas, and coins; James 
Loeb has lent a collection of moulds and tiagments of Arretine pot- 
tery; and there is also a selection of reproductions of the ancient 
Minoan art of Crete given by Mis. Schuyler Van Renssdaer, of New 
York, in memory of her son, George Griswold Van Roisselaer. The 
collection in the Museum also includes various eramplcs of the minor 
arts of the Greeks and the Romans. 

The Oriental collection has been increased, notably by the well 
chosen gifts of Dr. Ross in 1916 and 191 7, and more re^itly by the 
gift of Charles L. Freer, of Detroit, of an early Chinese painting, 
so that now this department contains Chinese, Japanese, Thibetan, 
Indian, and Persian paintings; G&udh4ra sculptures rq[»resenting the 
Buddhist art of the nuniasteries in the Punjab te^sm of India in the 
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early centuries of the Christian era; Giinese porcelains; a small but 
fine representative collection of Japanese prints; and a few textiles of 
various countries and periods. In the summer of 191 7, Captain 
Philip Lydig pa\-c a few beautiful fragments of Persian Moresque 
mosaic tiles from the mosques of Turkestan. 

The collt:c ti(m of drawings and water colours has developed. 
Charles Fairfax Murray, of London, gave in memory of his friend 
William J. Stillman a Turner water-colour drawing of Devonport; 
he ako e^ave a number of drawings by liurne- Jones. The friends 
and former pupils of Proicsi-cir Charles H. Moore, as a testimonial 
of their admiration and affection for him, gave to the Ml; lhhi two 
fine water-colour drawings by Ruskin. From James Loeb came a 
gift of a number of pencil drawings by Turner; and from William 
Augustus White two dra^vings by William Blake. Tiiis department 
has been enriched by various other gifts and purchases, including 
an original wash drawing by Rembrandt. 

In addition to the originals, the Fogg Museum possesses a collec- 
tion of over forty-six thousand photographs and some thirteen 
thousand shdes for use in the Fine Arts courses, as well as a small 
working library' which supplements Llic greater collection in the Har- 
vard College Librar>' — all indispensable material for study. More- 
over, th.rough the kindness of Dr. Ross, there is in one of the galleries 
an exhibition of drawings, paintings, and diagrams illustrating the 
principles of design and of representation. Thus the Fogg Musemn 
is not only a treasure house of woiks of art, but is the working 
labofatoiy of the Dlviskm of Fine Arts. 

It Is lulled tliat some day the Museum iMiild^ 
tliat the various collections may be properly displayed to the pubHc, 
and also that special catalogues will be produced to describe them. 
This Catalogue is confined to pictures painted befoie 1700. 

THE COLLECTION OF EARLY PAINTINGS 

From tlie year 1899 the coUectton <^ early pictures has steadily 
grown. By the summer of 1905 there were fifteen Italian primitives 
in the Galleiy. In 1906 the Museum received as a bequest from 
George W. Hairis, of Boston, the beautiful Flemi^ dq>tych (No. 60) 
attributed to Rogier van der W^en and Getaid David In 1908 
the funds of the Museum were used for the first time fcff the purchase 
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of a primitive painting, the Visitation attributed to Zeitblom (No. 
53). Before this such money as was avaiiable was used principally 
for general purposes and occasionally for the purchase of prints. 

Since then the slender resources of the Museum have been appro- 
priated from time to time to help in the purchase of pictures, and the 
collection of paintings has grown partly by loans for long and indefi- 
nite p)eriods, occasionally by purchase, and more recently also by 
gifts. Mrs. Edward M. Car\% of Milton, one of the principal bene- 
factors of the Museum, showed her interest in the collection of 
paintings by giving four beautiful Italian primitives at different 
times. 

The Society of Friends of the Fogg Art Museuin, modelled after 
Les Amis du Louvre, was started in June, 1913. Tlu members of the 
society numbered forty-one inlJecember, I9i3,and one hundred and 
seventy in December, 1917. The first picture given by the Society 
and other friends, with the help of the Prichard fund, was the An- 
nunciation by the Sienese master iVndrea Vanni (No. 20), which was 
acquired in March, 1914. Since then several other pictures have 
been given by the Society and by other friends, including the central 
panel and the wing of the Monte OLiveto altarpiece by Spinello 
Aretino (Nos. 4A and 4B-C), the Pesellino (No. 7), the Jacobello del 
Fiore (No. 43), the portrait by van Dyck (No. 65), and others. 

The Society will undoubtedly increase in size and im] Mjrtance, and 
may prove to be the most potent element in the future development 
of the Museum. 
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EXPLANATORY NOTES 

The Catalogue is arranged by sdiools, and duronologically under the 
schoob. 

The medinm in which the picture is pauited is qiedfied, althougli it b 
often difficult to distinguish oil from tempera. 
The total measurements (greatest height and width) of pand or canvas 

are given, in inches and centimeters. In a few cases, the measurements of 
the visible surface are also stated. The abbreviations H. for height and 
W. for width are used. 

In the description of the paintings the terms " right " and " left *' 
refer to the right and left of the spectator, unl^ the text obviously 
implies the contrary. 

The pictures marked with an asterisk * are owned by collectors in 
Cambridge and are lent to the Museum from time to tune. If not on ex- 
hibition the^ may usually be seen by appointment <»i ai^fication to the 
Director. 

A brief note on the different kinds of painting follows, and the descrip* 
tion of the preparation and painting of a pand for a tempera painting. 

Since many of the pictures in the Gallery are parts of altarpieces, the 
description of a typical church altarpiece of the xiv and xv centuries is 
also given. 

Processes op P.a.inting 

The difference between the kinds of painting is largely the diflference 
between the kinds of medium used to biiul the pigment. In all cases there 
is pigment, which is colour in the fonn of a powder. In fresco the pigment 
is mixed with water and laid upon wet plaster. As the pkster dries a 
chemical action tskes place by which the partides of pigment are bound 
to the surface of the wall. Freuo a secco is the method of retouching 
' fresco with tempera after the plastor has dried. In waier cehur the pig- 
mmt is mixed with gum arabic or other gum, in Uhtminalion with egg and 
gum usually, in oil painting with oil, and in tempera with egg or with glue* 

It is not always easy to describe the exact process by which a picture 
was painted. The so-called oil painting of the early Flemish masters was 
introduced into Venice, according to V'asari, by Antonello da Messina. 
The tirst Venetian masters to adopt the new method used it in a way not 
dissimilar to the manner of the Flemings. Titian and the later Venetians 
developed a freer and broader manner, just as Rubens and the xvu 
oentury Flemish masteis did in the north. 
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There is a tradition that Baldovinetti and other masters were dissatis- 
fied "With th(" tempera technique and experimented with the oil medium 
before the approved Flemish method was introduced into Italy. Vasari 
says that the Flemish method was introduced into Florence by Domenico 
Vcnedano, who used oilin bis paintings in Santa MaiiaNuova, 1439-1445. 
But it may be fairly assumed as a g^ieral rule that any pand painted 
before the middle of the xv century in Italy was executed in tempera. 
The difficulty is to detennine the exact process during the last decades of 
the XV and the first part of the XVI century, when the Italian masters were 
gradually changing from the use of tempera to the use of oil. It is prob- 
able that many of the pictures painted in this period contained both 
tempera and oil paint. 

The later Renaissance painters in ( il developed certain peculiarities 
which have been referred to under the history of Sienese paint inc; (p. 100) 
as chiaroscuro, morbidezza, and sfuniatura. Chiaroscuro, literally light 
dark, means light and shade. By the Italians the term is used especially 
with irference to the moddfing of surface obtained by the use of light and 
shade. Morbideua, litendly softness, mellowness of tint, is a term used 
especially to indicate the softness and transparen«y of flesh texture ob- 
tained certain masters, notably Correggio, partly by melting edges 
and suppression of sharp contours. Sfumaktra, literally means smoklness. 
This term in its significance is not very different from morbidezza. It is 
used to express the way in which one field melts into another without 
sharp edges, and the modelling moves from hght to shadow as gently and 
imperceptibly as smoke. 

In this Catalogue the termsminiature painting and illumination arc used 
interchangeably, although there is a distinction between the two. The 
word illuminator originally meant one who lifted up the page with 
bright coUniis and burnished gold. Bliniatures may be executed without 
the use of gold or silver. The term miniature is derived from the Latin 
word minium, or red paint, and a "miniatutist" was a person who marked 
the initial letters and titles of a manuscript in red paint. The word minia- 
turist, however, was unknown in the Middle Ages, during which period the 
decorator of books was called an illuminator. 

Preparation and Painting of a Panel 

The method of preparing a panel is elaborately described by Cennino 
Cennini, who wrote in the late xrv or early xv century. Poplar, and less 
ol lcn lime and willow, were used by the Italians, and oak by the masters 
of the northern schools. Ihe early Venetians are said to have used 
German fir. 
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Tbe panel, If made of several pieces, was dowelled U^ether and the 

joints covered with strips of linen. Sometimps the whole panel was 
covered with linen or more rarely with parchment. After that a coat of 
gesso composed of whitening (chalk) or plaster of Paris mixed with glue 
was laid on the panel. The design was then sketched with a needle 
fixed into a smaii stick, and the outlines of the figures wluch came against 
such parts of the background as were to be covered with gold, were en- 
graved. The parts of the panel which woe to be gUded were covered with 
a coat of Aimeman bole, a reddish day, mixed with white of egg* Cen- 
ntno Instructs the artist to cover the whde panel with gold if he can afford 
it. This was sometimes done, thou^ more often gold was only laid on 
wheie it was to show. In either event, the system was more akin to the 
transj>arent water-colour system than to painting in oil with a thick im- 
pasto, because the brilliann,' of the white or gold f;rovmd shining throu<>h 
the paint produced an eiiect of clearness and umty in the colours. W hen 
these processes were completed the panel was ready for painting. The 
first stage of the tempera painting was the modelling of the faces and 
the shadows of the draperies in terra verde, a green earth, mixed with yolk 
of eggasamedimn. Then the successive coats were Isid on the pand ac- 
cording to definite rules until the final effect was readied. Thus in the 
fiesh tones red and ydlow paint superimposed on the green undeipainting 
would produce a resultant neither too wann nor too cold. The modem 
painter as a rule gets his balance of colours by placing the different tints 
side by side instead of one on top of the other. 

For the painting of draperies Cenm'no directs the artist to get three 
vases and mix three shadfj= of the colour, red, or whatever it ma^' be, after 
that to put in the darks, thm the half tones and then the lights and finally 
work up to the highest lighu wiili pure white. The results of this system 
may be seen in most of the pictures in the Gallery. The strongest colour is 
in the half tones and shadows; and the highest lights, which were originally 
probably nearly white, in many cases have mellowed with age to a warn 
golden tone. Occasionally the colour was meddled In the Kghts to yellow 
instead of white. The paintmgs in the Gallery by Flemidi, German and 
Venetian masters may be diaracterized in general in a different way. 
These later artists tended to have the strongest colour in the lights and 
to neutralize the shadows. The pictures in the Museum attributed to 
Pcscllinai (No. 7) and to Bdlini (No. 45) are good exsmples of these two 
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ALTAia>IECE 

The tj'pical church altarpiece of the xu' and XV centuries was in general 
made up of different compartments or panels. The central panel was of 
course the most important, and contained the chief scene or figures. On 
dther side were wings on which were represented subsidiaiy scenes or 
figures of saints. Frequently scenes or figures were pamted on the outp 
side of the wings, wUdi then folded as shutters over the central panel 
Above the large panels woe gables or pinnacles usually oontaintng half- 
length single figures — saints, prophets, or angels, a representation of God 
the Father or God the Son,or often the Virgin and the angel of the Annun- 
ciation. Heads of saints were sometimes introduced into small circular 
or oval panels, called medallion? or panels shaped like a clover leaf and 
called trefoils or quatrefoils according to tl\r number of arcs. These small 
panels were often inserted in the pinnacles or in the framework of the 
main panels. At the base of the central panel and the wings was the 
predella, consisting of small divisions or compartments, in which were 
xcpnsented scenes which had some bearing on the main panels — scenes 
feom the Hfe of Christ, or scenes connected with the saints, their miracles 
sad martyrdoms. The varioua divbiflnfl were separated by frames, of ten 
very daborate with twisted Gothic colunms and carvmg. When the 
woodwork aqxuating the different divisions was richly ornamented, the 
pinnacles were daborately arched and decorated with crockets and 
mouJdines Sometimes the frames were yer\^ simple and the pinnacles 
were sharp)I>' pointed and ornamented with plain mouldings only. An 
example of this kind is No. 17 in this Gallery — a pinnacle of an altaipiece 
by Ambrogio Lorenzetti. 

An altarpiece consisting of two panels which folded together like a book 
was called a diptych.' A triptych is an altaipfece of three ^Smtkm, the 
tiro wingspften dosiDg as shutters over the nudn pand. In this Gallery 
dte painting attributed to Rogier man der Weyden and Geraird David 
(No. 60) Is a diptych, the picture attributed to Daddi (No. i) Is a triptych. 
An altarpiece made up of more than three main divisions was called 
a po^tych. In Eastlake's History of Oil Painting the following note 
on the use of diptychs and triptychs is given. "The practice of en- 
closing pictures in cases with doors is to be traced to the use of portable 
altaq>ieces. The above terms were originally apphed 10 books (libelli) 
cuniposed of a few tablets or leaves, generally of ivory. 1 he more orna- 
mented kinds were called simply diptychs, because they consisted of 
ivory covers only, in which leaves of the same substance or of vellum 
migbt be inserted* An hoscription published by Gruter qwaks of ' pugil- 
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laves membianaoeos opcfcuKs eboieis.* The consular diptychs, for ex- 
amfS/t, were nothing more than ivory covers m whidi the book or libellus 
itsdf mig^t be oidosed. Hiey were presents distributed by the consul on 

his entering office, and generally exhibited the portrait and titles of the 
new dignitary on one dde, and a mythological subject on the other. The 
covers were carved on the outside and were plain \\nthin. 

" At a vcrv' carl\ i )LTiod in the Christian era similar diptychs of a larger 
size were employed in the service of the Church. They sometimes con- 
tained the figures of saints and martyrs on the inside (probal-Iy as a 
means of concealing them in times of persecution), and were subsi queiitly 
exhibited on the altar <^pen. The circumstance of the piindpal represen- 
tation being on the mside, instead of the outside, constitutes the distinc- 
tion between the sacred and the consular diptydis. 

** Sudi was the origin of the mediaeval altarpiece, the aze of which long 
remained small as compared with later decorations of the kind." Many 
altarpieces have now been broken up and the different panels sold sep- 
arately, so that they ;ire scattered through various collections, public and 
private, in Europe and America. 
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THE general impression gatluered from reading many lustories 
of Italian art is that in the xra century the great achievement 
V7?s- the breaking loose from the bondage of Byzantine art which 
bad served the purpose of an undesirable, if necessaiy, parent, to be 
apologized for, politely pushed aside, and forgotten as soon as pos- 
sible. There is only enough truth in this to make it soimd plausible. 
Gianting that the Italians owed their success partly to the fact that 
they did break loose from the parent whose iron rule was no longer 
needed, yet it is surety worth while to observe what they owed to 
that parent. 

In recent years several scholars have devoted themselves to the 
somewhat difficult study of the art of Byzantium, which in conse- 
quence is now belter understood in its many subtleties than in the 
earlier days when most people thought of it merely as a provincial 
form of oriental civilization, or a debased remnant of the culture of 
Greece. 

One of the fascinating subjects in history is the intertwining of in- 
fluences of the various oriental and occidental countries during the 
last twenty-four hundred years. To some western minds the East is 
something incomprehensible, to be avoided and mistrusted. Yet the 
\\ est lias been mastered by oriental thou^^ht in religion, in phi- 
losophy, and in art. The seven great religions of the world were all 
born in Asia, for it was there that abstract thought thrived. Euro- 
pean art also has many of its deepest roots in Asia, and much vital 
nourishment was transmitted through Byzantium. Byzantine art 
owed its beginnings to a variety of mixed influences. While the 
Greek artists in Rome were becoming Romanized, those who re- 
mained in Alexandria and Antioch were affected by oriental in- 
fluences. When Constantine established his new capital in 330 a.d. 
various currents from the countries on the shores of the Mediterra- 
nean began to flow into the main stream at Constantinople. Persian 
art also exerted a powerful influence. So when we speak of the 
Byzantine tradition, we refer to that which was made up of a rich 
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conglomeration of pure Greek, provincial Greek, Roman, and 
oriental traditions; and it ma}- well be that the eastern love of 
the abstract v.-as tlic most signiticant of them all 

The two mam sources of the art of the world were in Greece and in 
China, though, of course, Greece herself owed much to previous 
civilizations, notably that of Eg\7)t, and China was indebted to 
India. The influence of Greece spreading to the east met that of 
China moving to the west in Turkestan, and China prevailed. These 
Chinese influences worked through to Persia, and from there to 
Byzantium and in a diluted form reached Europe. Meanwhile the 
Greek tradition was carried even across the Indus in the days of 
Alexander the Great. The Gandh^ra sculj)tors^ felt this influence, 
and it spread also in a much diluted form to other parts of India, to 
China, and Japan. 

One of the i)rincipal cosmopolitan gateways between the East and 
the West was Byzantium. Here it was that the fusion of the various 
elements was completed, and a great art was formed, it is not en- 
tirely easy to defme the art of Lliat city in a few words, because the 
characteristics changed during the four important periods into which. 
Byzantine art is usually divided, namely: 

First. From the foundation of Constantinople to tlie outbreak of 
iconoclasm, a.d. 330-7 26. This includes the First Golden Age during 
the reign of Justinian, 527-565. The art of this dme uras formative. 
Many diverse elements were gathered together and unified. 

Second. The Iconoclastic period, aj). 726-842. The religioua art 
which in the previous century had tended to become over formalized, 
was revivified by persecution; and the secular art went bad: with a 
fresh impulse to the classical models in Alexandria. The conven- 
tional designs of Persia also influenced the art of this period. 

Third. From the accession of Basil i to the sackof Constantinople, 
AJ>. 867-1204, called the Second Golden Age. In this period, the 
various diverging tendencies were unified again, and there was a 
period of fresh growth. 

Fourth. From the Restoration to the Turkish conquest, A J>. 
1261-1453, the period of the Palaedogi. After the Latin Emperois 
(1204-1261) came the new life and activity of the so-called Byzaor 
tine Renaissance, which flourished for about two hundred years, 

* Theatt aai^itoiB are represented by « few imtiOTtaiit mwiptes in the Fogg MuNum. 
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and has oontmued m Greece and Riusia in a monotonous half aUve 

existence even to the pr^ent day. 

The study of the various sources of the types used by Byzantium ^ 
is important, because the thought, the artistic traditions, and partic- 1 
olarly the iconography of Byzantium are the bedrock foundations on \ 
which the art of Europe was built. To Greece may be traced many I 
of the characteristics of Byzantine art. The early Christians began 
by adopting certain Greek motives and applying them aUegQiicaUy 
to Christianity; for instance, the Greek Chriophorus or bearer of the 
lam fin earlier versions the calf bearer) became the Good Shepherd, 
the J&sii and the anchor became symbols of Christ. When Chris- , 
tianity triumphed and became the official religion of the Roman 
Empire, there arose a demand for regal and sumptuous churches, and 
Greek motives were further developed. The Good Shej)hcrd became 
the Christ Triumphant, the Kin;]:, the hving representative of God. 
The ancient figures of Victon,- were used as models for angels in the 
glorious court of Heaven. This court of Heaven was a projection 
into realms of. ideal thought modelled after the visible earthly courts 
of the Ea=:tem Emperors. Gorgeous churches were built and also 
humbler ones. The clerg}" saw the need of instructing in sacred liis- 
tory the rude unlettered jieoplcs who flocked from the countryside to 
worship at the shrines. In the early days the church was not only a 
pla( e of worship, but a club and a hotel for the visiting peasants and 
pilgrims. The stories of the Bible were dej)icted on the walls of the 
church that all might understand. Certain scenes were originally 
pamted in the churches on sacred sites. For instance, the Nati\ity 
and Adoration of the Magi were represciiicd in the basilica of Beth- 
lehem. Pilgrims went there in large numbers and purchased copies 
of these wall decorations, and thus the new historical compositions 
which began to be created about the iv centun,- assumed a. traditional 
form. The various types also became crystallized. Christ became the 
partly Hellenic and partly Syrian figure that has become familiar. 
The Madonna assumed her characteristics, as did Saint Peter, with his 
round beard and gray hair. Saint Paul with his bald head and pointed 
beard, and the other apostles and saints. In all of these conceptions 
oriental influences predominated. Though Greek forms were never 
wboUy f oxgotten, the characteristic freedom and flexibility of ancient 
Greece were lost, and instead a more formal and hieratic manner of 
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painting developed, j)erhaps owing to contact with Syria. The in- 
fluence of Persia which had been driven back nine hundred years 
before, now returned. Architecture flourished and new ideas were 
developed; secular art also grew up at the same time. 

The art of Byzantium was thus derived principally from elements 
comine: from Alexandria, Antioch, Ephesus, and Rome, and the 
civilizations of those cities. From the year 330 a.d., when the seat 
of government was moved to Constantinople, these various arts 
were in process of fusion, until the First Golden Age culminated 
in the reign of Justinian. 

In 532 the great conflagration which swept the city destroyed the 
basilica that Constantine had crated. Justinian's opportunity now 
arrived, and he used to the full his wealth and his energ>' in realizing 
his dreams of a city of unparalleled magnificence. Among all the 
stately palaces and splendid churches the greatest architectural glory- 
was the church of Hagia Sophia, dedicated to the Divdne Wisdom, 
perhaps a continuation of the tradition of the worship of Athena 
carried even into Christian days. All the elements of decoration — 
the mosaics, rich in pictorial effect and splendid in their glowing gold 
and aombre colours, and the beautiful marbles — were skilfully har- 
monked with the aicbitectural desdgn to whidi they were sal>- 
oidinated. The Byzantines in this Fizst Golden Age ezceUed in 
architectuie. The mosaic deooiationa <rf their churches periiaps 
ranked next, and after that their delicate ivories, their enamds, il- 
luminated manuscripts, textiles, and other minor arts. Fresco paint- 
ing later developed from the mosaics. Sculpture declined, periiaps 
chiefly on account of the oriental dislike of the g;raven image, which, 
was one of the causes of the loonodastic period. 

The fundamental reasons for the Iconoclastic controversy were of 
long standing. In the earliest days of Chiistianity those ^fbo 
espoused the new Uatb. had little taste for art. The serious Jews 
from Palestine who travelled to Rome were descended from the race 
who had abdished idols and fouc^t against idolaters since the de^y^ 
of the golden calf. The people of Israel served the "King eternal, 
inmuMtal, mvisiblei the only wise God." Th^ were not unlike our 
Pilgrim Fathers in thdr point of view towards art But after a 
^riule the idolatry which had been crushed by the single minded 
Hebrews crept in under various disguises, and the images in the 
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dmrches were worshipped and thought to have superaatural 
poweis. The opposition to this decadent foim of worship was 
strongest in Syiia, where the ancient dislike of confusing material 
and spiritual valu» was still inheroit in the prople. In 754 the 
fathers of the church in council declared that "Satan has reintro- 
dncedi little by little, idolatry under the name of Christianity " ; and 
dmounoed ** the ignorant artist, who through a sacrilegious desire 
for money represents that which should not be represented, and 
wishes with his soiled hands to give form to that which should not 
be felt except by the heart." When internal and external troubles 
overwhelmed Byzantium, and the Arab, Mussulman, and Slavic 
hordes swept over all of the eastern possessions of the Empire, the 
people thought of their sins, and believed that th^ were visited by 
the judgment of God. £nq>en>r Leo m the Isaurian was the first 
to issue an edict against images, in 726 a.d. Through this righteousi 
if extreme and intolerant, movement, a large number of the master- 
pieces of the First Golden Age were destroyed. 

Under the Macedonian and Comnenian rulers a second age of 
prospcrit\', called the Second Golden Age, blessed Constantinople. 
New triuniphs were achieved in military, political, commercial, and 
artistic lic k^s. The different branches of art developed and expanded. 
But this peTio*! of growth did not last long. Constantinople was 
taken by the Latins in 1204 and pillaged. After some fifty or sixty 
years of Prankish rule, the Palaeologi returned as conquerors. Be- 
tween the XIII and xvi centuries certain important frescoes were' 
executed in Macedonia, Serbia, Mistra, and Mount Athos. This 
simpler method of decoration was adof:)ted, as mosaics were too 
luxurious and expensive. \\ ork in rich materials, such as ivorv' and 
gold, that required patient labour, was abandoned. Except in a few 
rare cases, miniature painting declined. 

The art of B>zanLiuni gradually lost its spontaneity and degen- ! 
crated into formalism. But it is not fair to attack it too seriously on - 
these grouiids before the xv centur>\ On the contrary', the length of 
life of the school of Byzantium, running through four difTerent stages 
during a |)eriod of some eleven or twelve hundred years, is the aston- 
ishing feature. No European country has held a commanding posi- 
tion in the world of art for such a long period. This remarkable city, > 
as it received blow after blow, kept sending off new waves of inspira- 
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■ tion towards the East and West, particularly to the West. By^ntijw 
artists worked in Ravenna and in Rome in ti e T ir^t Golden Age. 
This was owing laigely perhaps to the long line of Syrian bishops 

^who filled the see of Ravenna. At the time of the Iconoclasts 
Luge numbers of able artists fled to Europe, principally to Italy. 
Again in the Second Golden Age Byzantine artists were in demand to 
build churches in Greece, in Venice and Torcello, in Sicily, in south- ■ 
era Italy, and in Rome. In 1 204, when Constantinople was captured, ' 
large numbers of Byzantine artists again departed to Sicily and Italy 
and other places in Europe. These artists executed important * 
mosaics in sc\ c ral Italian cities. In ^ome ca.ses the names of the ' 
artists are known. For instance, one Andrea Tafi, who was born in | 
1213, brought the Greek mosaicist Apollonios from Venice to help | 
.him adorn the l^>;ii}tlsten' at Florence with mosaics. Finally, the 1 
never ending stream of eastern traders who invaded Europe, and 
also the western pilgrims returning from the East, brought with 
them Byzantine ivories, enamels, embroideries, gold and silver 
work| textiles, illuminated manuscripts, and other examples of the 
arts of Byzantium, These arts had an immense influence in 
Europe. The delicately carved ivories had a deep effect on the 
mediaeval sculptors of France, Italy, England, and Germany. 
Byzantine fresco painting was of far reaching importance in its 
influence on the art of Giotto, and hence on that of all later 
ItaUans. The illumination of manuscripts came originally from ' 
Alexandria. The Emperor Constantine called numerous Alexandrian 

. scholars and illuminators to Constantinople, and founded a library. 
Several manuscripts both sacred and profane of this period still exist. 
In the Vatican is preserved an Iliad of the w or v centur>' executed 
— in a style that is not unlike the best frescoes of Pompeii. This Byzan- 
tine tradition of illuminating manuscripts spread all over Europe, and 
had a profound effect on miniature painting and on other arts. The '. 
icons or religious panels were the ancestors of the later European : 
altarpieces. Among the earliest ensting panel pictures in the world . 
are Uie realistic portraits, produced in the Fayoum in Eg>'pt in the 
m century and painted in the encaustic method, that is, with a wax j 

^ preparation.^ Probably the earliest Madonnas were simihu'. j 

^ In Uie Museum of Fine Arts^ Boston, there is an oicaustic portrait from £1 
Itiib«ytl> Fayomn, 
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We have noted that the iconography began in a simple and sym- 
bolic manner, and that then ihe representations of scenes in ihc life 
of Christ began to take form in the actual churches raised on the 
traditional spot where the event was said to ha\ c taken place. 
Gradually a newer and richer iconography developed in the Second 
Golden Age. The andent orators of Greece became the prophets of 
Ginstian art. Apollo not only served as a model for Buddha in the 
East, but also had his effect onthedevekpnient ofthe type d Christ 
in the West. The tunic and mantle of the Italian religious pictures 
weie inherited from the HeUenistic pallimn or himation. The com- - 
positions, the action, and the gestures of the figures came from 
Greece; though in regard to the conq>ositions this statement must be 
somewhat qualified. The early Greeks had an unfailing sense of 
significance. The principal actors were so placed in the scene as to 
teD the story effective^. The Bjrzantines were influenced in their 
compositions by the Persian love of complete^ filling the spaces with 
deoomtive f eatuies^ which dispersed the interest over the whole field 
instead of concentrating it at the vital point. The types were in part 
Greek. The taste for gorgeous colour and for purely decorative f ea-^ 
tuiesy sudi as conventional animals and flowers, was introduced into 
Bysantium largely through the Persian textiles. The artists, it is - 
tnie, used the ideal types, but they also studied nature to some ex- 
tent Oriental saints with ahnond-shaped eyes and pointed beards 
stand beside saints of the classical type in the groups in these pic- 
tures. A new scheme of symbolism was devdoped in the ix and X 
centuries for both the church and its decorations. The dome was 
Hieaven. In it was a vast figure rq>resenting the Girist Pantooator, 
or image of the invisible God. Then came certain apostl^ or proph- 
ets, and the Madonna ruled bdow. After that came other scenes 
anaogrd in due order, each saint or scene having a special signifi- 
cance. Twelve scenes from the life of Christ were chosen to repre- 
sent the Twelve Feasts. The two which were given especial emphasis 
were the Crucifixion and the Descent into Hell. Sometimes the Last 
Judgment on the ^vestem wall completed the series. In the earlier 
days the object was to celebrate the triumph of the Church and tell 
the sacred stories to the people. In the later days the scheme of 
decoration was a sort of Hturg}', and subjects came to be used from 
the Apocal>7>?c instead of from the Old Testament. The life of the 
Madonna and the lives of various saints also became more popular. 
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Starting ham the wreckage of one of the greatest arts of the world , 
Byzantine art suffered from the lack of an archaic stage. But in 
essence it remained nevertheless a primitive art. Its general tend- 
en^ was to pay scant attention to nature. The Greek loved the 
human body, and the freedom of the athlete; the Byzantine held up 
the ascetic as an ideal — the body was first concealed and then 
ignored. The landscape was fonnal and conventional. The com- 
position of each subject was decreed by the Coundl of Nicaea to be 
fixed by the theobgians, and the artists were to follow their instruc- 
tions. The Byzantines had a hj^ standard of workmanship, which 
is one of the signs of a great art. They wexe the world's great mastezs 
of mosaic. The deep rich glow that comes from the walk ci these 
churches daikened to the tone of twilight has the power of enchant- 
ment. Like music, mosaic is an abstract art, indeed, the word 
mosaic is said to be of the same root as the word music. 

It is this aloofness and this symbolic spirit that makes Byzantine 
art to some extent like Indian art, which has been thus described, by 
Havell in his Indian Sculpture and Painting : " Realism to the Indian 
artist has a different meaning from what we attach to it; for Indian 
fdulofiophy regards all we see in Nature as transitory, illusive phe- 
nomena, and declares that the only reality is the Divine Essence, or 
Spirit. So while European art hardly concerns itself with the Un- 
seen, but limits its mental range to the realms of Nature, and thus 
retains, even in its highest flights, the sense and form of its earthly • 
environment, Indian art (like the Eg>^tian of which it is the living 
representative) is always stri\'ing to realize something of the Uni- 
versal, the Eternal, and the Infinite." " Greek and Italinn art would 
bring tlie gods to earth, and make them the most beautiful of men; ' 
Indian art raises men up to heaven and makes them even as the \ 
gods." [ 

Thus, like a tree which shoots its roots deep into the earth, and \ 

holds its arms out afar towards the rain and the sunshine, and from » 

those varied elements in due time produces series after series of fruits t 

to nourish those in want, Byzantium, which was the centre of art and ; 

culture in Europe for hundreds of years, amalgamated various incon- 

gruous elements of East and West, and then gave forth inspiration ' 

freely to the world. ' ( 

E. W. F. j 

i 
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The Byzantine (HCtiues in the Fogg Art Museum aie not at present ' 
on ezh3>ition in the Galleiy , as they are in quality for the most part i 
much bdow the standard of the other primitives. They may, how- 
ever, be seen in the Director's room by request Six of these have 
been given and four lent to the Museum. 

For convenience they are here designated by letters. Like most 
Byzantine pictures these paintings are hard to date accurately. 

A'B SAINT ANDREW AND SCENES FROM HIS LIFE 

A. H. 19! in. W. 14I in. (4S.5 X 37.5 cm.) 

B. H. 19 A in. W. i4i in. (48.7 X 37.8 cm.) 

The most important and interesting of these pictures is a painting 
iqiresenting Saint Andrew and ten scenes from his life. Panel b was 
bouj^t in Athens in 1907. It is a crude example of late Byzantine 
colour. When it reached the Fogg Museum the paint began to scale 
o£t, and it was found necessary to transfer the picture to a new panel. 
In the process, picture a, which is painted on parchment, was found 
underneath by William Allerton, who succeeded in performing the 
difficult operation of separating the two. Panel A is of far finer 
quality, and although it is almost a complete wreck, enough of it 
remains to show that the draughtsmanship and the colour were both 
exquisite. The principal colours that remain are vermilion and more 
neutral orange reds and blue greens. This original picture (a) was 
perhaps painted as early as the xn or more probably the xm century. 
Several centuries later it must have become damaged, and the order 
given to paint a new one over it. Fortunately the second painter 
used the traditional Byrantine method of preparing a coat of plaster 
or gesso as a ground instead of painting directly on the surface of the 
older picture. And so it has been possible to preserve them both. In . 
both panels (a and b) the scenes are very much the same, and are | 
arranged in the same order. \ 

Saint Andrew stands in the centre, and around him are represented 
ten scenes from his life which seem to be: Saint Andrew preaching; I 
First Calling of Saint Andrew; Second Calling; Miracle of Nicolas; | 
Miracle of the Seven Devils near Nice; Resuscitation of the Youth 
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who had been strangled by the Seven Devils in the Likeness of Dogs; 
Saint Andrew as Pilgrim; Flagellation of the Saint; Saint Andrew 
bomul to t]ie Cross; Oudfizioii of Saint Andrew. 

In B the doDOis are painted at the feet of the saint Betweenthem 
in smaUktteis is an tindecipheralde inscription. Saint Andrew hdds 
in his hand a scroll. His name &Y(or 'Ayrp^ is written in red paint 
<m the green background. In the scene directly underneath the 
figure of the saint, representing Saint Andrew bound to the Cross, the 
date 1813 i^peais hi the same red paint on the brown rocks of the 
loi€ground» but, as these letters are different m character from the 
older writing, and as the style of the picture indicates that it was 
painted at least one hundred years before 1812, it is quite possible 
that the date was added later. The prevailing tones of the picture 
are green, red, and gold. 

C SAINT ANDREW AND SCENES FROM HIS LIFE 

H. T^ttin. W. I3fin. (50.6 x35 cm.) 

This is another Saint Andrew panel, but it is cruder and probably 
later than b, perhaps of the later xvrn century. It has eight scenes 
from Saint Andrew's life, instead of ten; the two omitted are the 
Flagellation of Saint Andrew, and Saint Andrew bound to the Cross. 
In the next to the last scene the saint appears to be preaching, 
holding a cross in his arms. 

The panel was bought in Switzerland in 1914. 

D THE DESCENT INTO HELL 

' ,^ H. 25i\ in. W. i6| iu. (6$ X 42 cm.) 

Christ wearing a gold garment and in a blue mandorla with gold 
Knes has broken down the gate of Hell. An angel in the foreground 
is binding with chains the prostrate form of the Prince of Darkness. 
Several figures are behind Christ. In the front of the group are John 
the Baptist, Da\id, and Solomon. On the right is the figure of Adam. 
Christ is holding him by the wrist and pulling him up out of a tomb. 
Eve is seen just above Adam's head. Both of them wear red gar- 
ments and Adam has a blackish green mantle over his gowTi. One 
group of fig\ires in Limbo recedes behind Adam and Eve to one of the 
two conventional Byzantine pointed mountains which represent 
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Hell; the other grovip, cn the left, behind Christ, recedes into the 
depths of the other mountain. Two angiels i^pear in the sky; be- 
tween them is the inscription: ^ di/do-Tao-is tou Xpiarov (anastasis, 
literally, the rising up or resurrection). At the bottom of the picture 
is a second inscription: Airins , » , rm Btmi (literaliyi supplication 
or entreating ... of God). 
The panel was bought in Athens in 1907. 

Professor Morey of Princeton, judging from a very poor photo- 
graph and basing his opinion chiefly on the iconography of the scene, 
thinks that the panel may date from the xrv centur}', as this is the 

characteristic late Byzantine t>'pe. He says: " The omission of the 
cross in Christ's hand puts the scene after 1200 . . , almost a 
rephca of this composition is fomid at Mistra in the Peribleptos 
(Millet, Mon. byz. dc Mistra, pL tt6, 3), save that the angel binding 
Satan is larpjer, that the grou| ); are handled in a looser manner, and 
Adam and Eve lack the nimbi which they wear in the ikon. The 
Peribleptos fresco is dated c. 1350." 

Anastasis was the term used in East Christian art for the scene 
which in the West was called the Descent into Hell, or Christ in 
Limbo. The painting by Sassetta in the Gailcr} {\o. 22) is a western 
representatioii < >f 1 his scene. Deesis was the term used in the East for 
a symbolical group of Clirist, the Virgin, and Saint John the Baptist, 
with Christ in the centre and the two other figures standing turned 
towards Him holding out both hands in an attitude of supplitation. 

The Anastasis was one of the twelve principal Feasts of the liturgi- 
cal calendar of the Eastern Church, and was a vcr>' popular subject 
in the Middle Ages. The early illuminators all over Europe repre- 
sented the scene ^th great frequency. The story of the Descent 
into Hell is related in the Apocryphal Gospel of Nicodemus, but it 
has been suggested that early Egyptian legend influenced the repre- 
aentatioDs. As told in Nicodemus, Christ, Who usually bears a cross, 
or later, particularly in the West, the banner triumphant, broke 
down the g»tes of I&U, crushing Death, and liberated the righteous 
perscms of iJie Old Testament who had been kept in Lnnbo merely 
because th^ were bom under the Old Dispensation. Adam and 
Eve are usually represented in a conspicuous place, and Abraham, 
David, Solomon, Isaiah, Abel, and other Old Testament figures • 
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appear. From the beginning of the xi century the Baptist was in- 
troduced. In this picture it is noteworthy that Christ bears a roll 
in His hand instead of a cross. The gates on which He stands are 
in the form of a cioas, as in xn centuiy and later representations. 

£ MADONNA AND CHILD 

H. 19 in. W. 13! m.- (48.1 X 35 cm.) 
Thf.Mft^rtm^^fttii^ rhilij ht\t}^ Mi^iah Mark gnwwa. The 

mantle of the Madonna is of a deq> violet red, and the mantle of the 
Child is orange led and » covered with the conventional Byzantine 
gold lines. 

Hie panel was bought in Veiona in 1906. 

As in the case of most of the Byzantine pictures, it is difficult to 
date this one with accuracy. Its style suggests that it may have 
been produced in the early part of the xiv centuiy, but it is also 
posdble that it was painted later. 

F MADONNA AND CHILD WITH REPRESENTATIONS OF 
P THE TWELVE FEASTS 

Vellum mounted on panel. H. 17I in. W. 13s in. (44 X 33.3 cm.) 

The Madonna and Chiid are surrounded by twelve scenes repre- 
senting the twelve principal Feasts of the Eastern Church, which are 
placed in the following somewhat unusual order; Annunciation, 
Nativity, Baptism, Presentation, Raising of Lazarus, Entry into 
Jerui^alem, Cruciiixion, Ascension, Descent into Hell, A.sccnsion of 
the Madonna, Pentecost, Transfiguration. Half effaced inscriptions 
in gold letters give the names of the scenes. 1 .vo angels are in tlie 
sky on either side of the Madonna, and below her are Saint Barbara 
and an unidentified saint. On either side of these two are two saints 
on horseback, perhaps Saint George and Saint Theodore. As in the 
other pictures, red and green, much darkened, are the prevailing 
colours. 

This picture was bought in Athens in 191 4. It may have been 
painted as early as the xv century. 
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G PRESENTATION OF THE VIRGIN AND SAINTS 
I Vdlum mounted on paneL H. tjH in. W. toA (35.4 X cm.) 

In the upper part of the panel is a Presentation, represented in 
accordance with the Byzantine Guide to Painting and showing the 
prophet Zarharias in pontifical robes with his anns open, the Virgin 
mounting the stq>s before lum — in this case without the prescribed 
taper — Saint Joadiim and Saint Anna, and behind them the crowd 
of virspns carxying tapeis. In the upper part of the scene is the in- 
scqption: 1^ r<ff po^ ct^otof r^s ^torUov (Entrance of the Mother 
of God into the temple). Above the inscriptbn are rq>resented the 
Virgin and the archangd Gabriel, who offers her bread. On either 
side of the Presentation are figures of Saint John the Baptist, with 
wings, as in kite representations of the DeesiSi and Saint Nicobs. 
Underneath stand four saints, namely, Saint Theodore, with his 
palm branch and spear, Sunt Dionysius, Saint Spiridion, and 
Saint Charalampus. 

This picture was bought in Athens in 1914. It is crude in execu- i 
tion, and probably was painted not earlier than the xvi or xvn 
century. 

H PRESENTATION OF THE VIRGIN 

H. 17II in. W. i3tt in. (45-2 X 34 9 cm.) 
This is a typical representation of the subject with the Presenta- 
tion below, and Mary and the angel Gabriel above. 

The panel was bought in Switzerland in 1914. It is a crude, late 
piece, probably executed not earlier than the xvm centuiy. j 

I RAISING OF LAZARUS 

H. 2oik in. W. 131^ in. (52.5 X 34.9 cm.) 

The scene is represented in the traditional manner. Christ in a I 
blue and gold mantle with a red tunic movesfrom the left, followed by 
a crowd of people. In His band is a scroll on which is an inscription 
which includes the word Lazarus. On the right Lazarus stands up in. 
his tomb. One attendant, as in the later representations, is begin- 
ning to unwind the wrappings. At Christ's feet kneel the Magdalene 
in a red mantle, and Martha. On the left, in a dark cleft in the rocks, 
appears a shadowy figure i^resenting Hades. This is the only one 
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of the B^'^zantme panels in which the blue sky is represented instead 
of a gold ba( koTound. The picture, originally crude, has suffered 
from darkening and repainting. Near the top of the panel is the 
inscription: 17 e76po'(«)i5 rov Aa^apov (Raising of Lazarus). 

The panel was bought in S ,, itzcrlund in 1914. The date of the 
picture is probably not earlier than the xvm century. 

SCENES FROM THE LIFE OF CHRIST AND THE LIFE 
OF THE IVL\DONXA 

Lent by the Museum of Fine .-Vrts, Boston. 
H. 13! in. W. 12A in. (34.6 X 30.5 cm.) 

This panel contains numerous small scenes including the Last 
Judgment, scenes from the life of Christ and the life of the Madonna, 
and representations of the Four Evangelists. 

The workmanship of the panel is delicate. It was probably not 
painted earlier than the xvi century, and perhaps much later. 
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ITALIAN PAINTING, in its beginnings in the xin and xw cen- 
turies, though at first hardly to be distinguished from a mere 
renewing and perfecting of the best Byzantine traditions, was one 
phase of the Gothic art of western Europe, often indeed in close 
touch with that of I rance and of other countries beyond the Alps. 
Its further development in the xv centur}' was likewise largely a 
carrv'ing on of the naturalistic traditions of later Gothic painting, but 
to this was added thr ^t iniulus of direct contact with ancient art and 
culture, which gave a special character to this later period known as 
the Renaissance. 

To the vitality and energy of Gothic and Renaissance culture is 
due the feeling for plastic form, for individualization of character, 
and for reality of action, which distinguish early Italian [)ainting 
from the stilted conscnuonalism of the prevailing Byzantine style. 
Nevertheless in technique and design, as well as in general methods 
of representation and in iconography, Italian painting was based on 
the traditions of Byzantine art. Moreover, the prirnar>' aim of most 
Italian ]j)aintiiig was, like Byzantine, to serve as decoralion of wall 
or panel surface, subordinate to the architectural in Lent of building 
or furniture design. Fre^cQjwas used for the decoration of the walls 
and ceilings of chapels, churches, and palaces; tem pera,3 jpd later oil 
handled in much the same mamier as tempeia, for me decoration of 
the panels of funiitiue, either that in duuches, like dtaipieces, 
tabemades or cupboards, or that in houses, like the marriage chests 
(cassoni). A more indepoidently pictorial style, as opposed to this 
decorative style, was not introduced until the latter part of the xv 
century, and then largely under the influence of realistic Flemish 
painting. 

A very large part of the painting that has been preserved is leli- 
gioiis; but by no means all, even in Gothic tunes, was so. Secular 
subjects, in the Renaissance mainly classical in character, were ami- 
monly treated in the frescoes and panels m palaces and houses. An 
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example of this is the panel of the Judgment of Paris, No. 13 in this 
Catalogue. Even in the paintings of religious subjects, the naturalr 
istic side, often the chief interest of the painters themselves, was 
entirely non-religious in its appeal. 

The first great personalities and the first distinct schools in Italian 
painting emerge in the latter part of the^-KIUj^ejitury; CayalHni m 
"Rome, where realistic tendencies of classirnl Roman art seem to have 
survived somewhat distinct from the otherwise dom.inatiiiL; Bvzan- 
tine stvle; Duccio, followed by Simone Martini, in Siena; Cimabue 
and Giotto in Florence. With the rejoioual of the papacy to Avignon 
in 1309, the Roman school quickly declined in importance, and in the 
xrv^ century Florence and Siena were the leading schools. Of these, 
,Siena, as the more distinctly Gothic school, was especially important 
for the influence it exerted on other Italian painting, including that of 
Florence. On account of its influence on French painting, partly 
through Simone Martini's sojourniiTAvignon, it also played an im- 
portant part in the development of the so-called International style, 
a naturalistic and courtly phase of later Gothic painting of the close 
of the XIV and the beginning of the xv centur>', iu wiiich there was 
comparatively little distinction between the art of Italy and of the 
north. In the xv centur\', on the other hand, Florence took the lead 
among all the cities of Italy in painting, as in the other arts and in 
politics and learning, for in all the earlier Renaissance Florence was 
the recognized centre of culture. 

The art of Cimabue, the first individually significant Florentine 
painter, may, as far as can be judged from the few scanty, ruined, and 
disputed remains, which show strong Roman influence, be described 
as transitiooal between Byzantine and Gothic. Cimabue's pupil 
Giotto must theiefofe be legaided as the fiist great Gothic aitist of 
Florence, sculptor and architect as well as painter, distinguished 
among all his contemporaries for his convincing expression of solid 
fonn, his pomex as a dramatic painter, his originality of observation 
and invention in trying to make his people act like real human beingi 
as he himself saw them in the city about him — far less lovely than 
Duccio, who dung closer to his Byzantine modeb, but more deq>ly 
significant. As Dante wrote in the ** vulgar " tongue, so did Giotto, 
more than his predecessois, express himself in every day " vulgar " 
idiom. It is altogether probable that he was directly inspired in this 
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by the acting in the religious pla>^ of the day, for in the general ar- 
laogement of the compositions the plays had undoubted influence on 
the painting and sculpture of the time. Giotto was one of the great 
individual geniuses, so noteworthy in Italian art, who seem each to 
have been a ni]minntion of some particular phase of thought and 
ejqjression. Although he had many direct pupils and assi'^tants, and 
numerous imitators, who produced " Giottesque " art m many parts 
of Italy, there seems to have been no great individual artist among 
them. \\Tiile emphasis on plastic form is still found in many works, 
the more obvious emotional (juality and the entertaining naturalism 
which are found in Sienese art — which are indeed* common to all 
Gothic art of the later xrv ccntur}^ — seem to have appealed to other 
Fiorentip.e artists more than the stern majesty and the severe reality 
of Giotto. As a matter of fact, one of the principal changes in the 
Florentine style in the xiv centur>' was that toward greater natural- 
ism in the relation of the figures to architectural and landscape 
setting, a change to be noted in all Gothic art of the time. 

Taddeo Gaddi has always enjoyed the reputation of being the 
principal direct follower of (iiotto, but modem (Criticism is engaged in 
detemiining other personalities among his many assistants and 
pupils. Some of them may have come closer to (jiotto than Taddeo, 
but their names will in most cases probably never be known. Ber- 
nardo Daddi and Andrea di Clone, kno^^^l as Orcagna, possibly 
Daddi's pupil, show Florentine art of the xiv century, after Giotto, 
at its best. TTiey were more akin to the Sienese in spirit, but Or- 
cagna, also a sculptor, was distinctly sculptiu-esque in the expression 
of plastic fomi in painting. His brothm, Nando and Jacopo di 
Cionie, wexe still moie inclined towaid Sienese Gothic, while Agnolo 
Gaddi, Giovanni da Milano, and Andrea da Fiienze came diiectly 
under Sienese influence. Spinello Aietino, showing similar influences, 
was a typical unprogressive Gothic painter of the close of the century, 
preserving something of the monumental dignity of Giottesque art 
and much of its beauty of workmanship and design, but little of its 
significance. 

Just at the dose of the xnr century and in the beginning of the xv 
century there was a final " burst ** of the kte Gothic style in the 
work <^ Lorenzo Monaco, of Fra Angelico, probably Lorenzo's pupil^ 
and of Masolino. Lorenzo's painting, in its use of flowing line, is 
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Strongly suggestive of xiv century French Gothic. Fia Angelico, in 
his aichitecture and costumes, often witnesses the presence of the 
Renaissance about him — in fact he is more often spoken of as a 
R^oiaissance master — but his style is distinctly Gothic, showing in 
many works the gaiety, grace, and charm of the International style. 
The works of both of these men are notable for their pure, bright 
colour, especially attractive in their paintings on a small "r:ilp. Alaso- 
lino's naive and debonair manner is still more tj'picany international. 

With Masolino's pupil, Masaccio, on the other hand, we come to 
an entirely new epoch, in which art, under the guidance of direct 
students of the antique, like the sculptors Brunelleschi and Dona- 
tello, became more conscious — more knoning in its rendering of 
nature, more measured and accomplished in its search for beauty. 
It must be borne in mind that in this new epoch, known as the 
Renaissance, even more than in the earlier period, the character of 
Florentine, indeed of all Italian art was determined by the individual 
genius ut the few great artists, while at the same time each of them 
had numerous puj)ils and assistants who formed his school. Masac- 
cio was the first of these outbLaiiding geniuses of the xv ccntun,', and 
in his frescoes in the Brancacci Chapel in the Carmine in Florence he 
set the standard for wall painting in the Renaissance. In place of the 
scattered compositions of most of the historical wurks of the xrv 
centurv , he substituted a monunicnLal style of composition, witli the 
figures arranged definitely in three dimensions and relieved against a 
truly spacious landscape background. He also exhibited great 
power in the expression of solidity and weight in his figures, and 
showed fine dramatic feeling. Other Florentine fresco painters of the 
XV centuiy followed in his footsteps in the matter of monumental 
composition, while they laid greater and greater emphasis on na- 
turalism in the l^a^Hlmg of details of costume, in the treatment of 
aichitecture and landscape, and in the introduction of portraits of 
omtemporaiy Florentines as attendant choruses, which finally, aa 
in many of Ghirlandaio's frescoes, completely swamp the figure 
action of the subject itself. 

Although a more distinctly Gothic tradition survived well on into' 
the XV centuiy in the work of Fra Angelico and his pupil Benozzo, 
and in that of many of the minor workshops, naturalism, intense and 
severe in some instances, gentle and appealing in others, was the 
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keynote of the more significant and typical Florentine painting of the 
XV and xvi centuries. The painters of the xv century are conven- 
iently classified into two groups according to their tendencies in this 
respect: one a group of " intellectuals " or scientists," including 
Uccello, Castagno, Domenico Veneziano, Antonio and Piero Pol- 
laiuolo, Baldovinetti, Verrocchio; the other including m ore popula r 
-paintorgi^ who appealed more to the average less scholarly taste. 
Filippo Lippi, with his follower Pcsellino, is the chief representative 
of the lattrr group, to which also belong the host of painter? in the 
large worksliops like that of Pier f'rancesco Fiorentino, which turned 
out such a quantity of small Madonnas more or less in the win- 
some 1 ilii)po style. The scientists gave especial attention to the 
study of various branches of the science of painting — anatomy, 
perspective, foreshortening — and to exp>eriment!ng with new tech- 
nical methods and media. Many of them were uncompromising 
realists, who, to avoid the coniinonplace, showed a conscious prefer- 
ence for a quaint ungainliness of action or ugliness of countenance. 
This may be seen in the engraving of the Battle of the Nudes by 
Antonio Pollaiuolo, an impression of which is in the Fogg Museum, 
and in the Portrait by the same artist at Fenway Court. The signif- 
icance of these masters, however, does nuL depend merely, or even 
principally, on their contributions to science, for they inherited the 
older traditions of workmanship and design, and they often achieved 
the greatest beauty of colour and composition as well as an amazing 
amount of vitalitv ;tnd life. 

Botticelli, alLliuuiili iii training he belonged to the more popular 
school, for he was pupU of Filippo Lippi and master of Filippino 
Lippi and other *' sentimentahsts," may nevertheless more properly 
be included among the intellectuals and scholars. Some of his 
earlier woiIl was in distinctly naturalistic vein, revealing Pollaiuolo 's 
influence^ but lie soon developed a less realistic, more poetical style, 
which is shown in his treatment of both daasical and religious sub- 
jects. In his mode of expression he was more abstract than most of 
his contemporaries, especially in his use of line. In general concep- 
tion all his earlier work was strongly influenced by Neoplatonism. 
Later on he came under Savonarola's spell, he abandoned classical 
subjects, and in the few paintings dating from the last years of his 
life revealed the strong infiuence of the Dominican knar's teachmgs. 
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In place of the sculptuzesque coiiGq>tion, with its diflfused Ught- 
xng, which pievailed in most of the Florentine painting in the xv 
centuiy, a more distinctly pictorial effect, with more naturalistic 
lighting, was introduced by Piero di Cosimo and Leonardo da Vinci. 
The influence of Flemish painting in this is clear, especially in the 
work of Piecodi Cosimo, who was very directly inspired by the light- 
ing scheme, as well as by the realistic types, employed by van dw 
Goes in his altarpiece painted for Santa ^aiia Nuova about the 
year 1476. That the Florentine painters always naturally iq>- 
proached painting from the sculptor's point of view, however, is 
shown in the strcmg contrasts of light and shadow developed by 
Leonardo and by Piero's followers, like Fra Bartdommeo ainl 
Andrea del Sarto, with the idea, first of all, of expressing more 
striking relief in the modelling of individual figures. 

In the later Renaissance, Leonardo da Vinci and Michelangelo 
were the leading masters. To a considerable extent their work may 
be regarded as the culmination in the development of Florentine art, 
summing up its principal tendencies. Feonardo, who was one of 
the first thinkers on many modem scientific problems, wri'? the final 
representative of the naturalistic side of Florentine art, although it 
was in his drawings rather than in his paintings that he showed 
most clearly his kinship with the earlier scientists. In attempting 
to achieve refinement of expression, distinctness of individualization, 
and perfection of design, he lost in directness and spontaneity. Per- 
haps, if the time had been ripe, he would have been greatest as a 
landscape painter, for his heart seems most clearly revealed in his 
studies of rock, plant and tree forms, and in his drawings of extended 
mountain landscapes, and possibly it is the handling of light effect 
and of space which contributes most to make pictures like the Last 
Supp>er and the Virgin of the Rocks enduring works of art, ranking 
among the most typical, if not the greatest, expressions of Florentine 
genius. 

Michelangelo was the more genuinely imaginative artist with 
spontaneous vision. As opposed to the pictorial style of Leonardo, 
he clung more to the monumental traditions of fresco painting, and, 
although in some wajrs not so successfully as some of the earlier 
painters, he made deonation of waU or vault sut&ce the controlling 
aim of his conqjosition. Like the greatest of the eadier painters, his 
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was rather a means toward the end of expression than a 
final interest in itself. In his jmiphets and sibyls and nude athletes 
on the Sistine ceiling he summed up in quite ovmrfaelming fashion 
the artistic ideals of the Florentine figure painters in making the 
action of the figure expressive of the various moods or movements of 
the spirit, much as this is accomplished in musical comix>sition by 
variations in rhythmical character. 

Michelangelo was the last of the great painters of Florence — the 
last of the long line of Florentine men of genius. His followers re- 
produced the muscles and contortions but little of the spirit of his 
figures. Leonardo also had no direct pupil of importance, but his 
influence is shown to a greater or less det^ree in the works of almost 
all the Florentiiie painters of the later Renaissance. Among the 
more important of these were Andrea del Sarto, Fra Bartolommeo,. 
and Albertinelii, pupils of Piero di Cosimo; Bacchiacca, Franciabigio, 
and Pontormo, pupils of Andrea del Sarto; and the minor eclectic 
paintere, (iranacci, Raffaellino del Garbo, and Railaelle dei Carli. 
Bronzino continued something of the older, traditions through the 
third quarter of the xvi centur}-. 

The imporLance of the Florentine school is, however, not to be 
measured solely by the works produced by the masters of Florence 
itself. Its influence on the other schools of Italy was of supreme 
moment in the development of all Italian painting of the xv centuiy. 
In Umbria, for example, Piero dei Franceschi, one of the greatest xv 
centur>' masters of Italy, wu.-, the pupil of the Florentine scientist 
Domenico Veneziano, and Piero 's pupil, Signorelli, was also directly 
influent^ by the Florentine naturalists. So to Fiorenzo, Perugino, 
Pintoricchio, and a little later, Raphael, Florence was the fountain 
head of inspiration. In a similar way Renaissance painting in north- 
em Italy depended m its beginnings on thatpf Florence. Donatdlo's 
visit to Padua from 1443 to 1452, when he executed the equestrian 
statue of Gattamelata and the altar in the church of San Antonio, 
was of the greatest significance in conveying the influence of the 
Florentine intellectuals to that city, which was also visited by Paolo 
Uccdlo and Filippo Lij^i. In the tlurd quarter of the xv centuiy 
Padua became the artistic centre for the north, and under Squar- 
done and Mantua dominated the art of all the northern cities, like 
Fenara, Milan, Cremona, and even Venice. Later on in the xv cen- 
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tury the direct influence of Florence was extended to Milan in tbc 
person of Leonardo, who took up his abode there in 14S2. Practica]l$ 
all the Milanese painters succumbed to bis more or less happy io- 
fluenoe; some became his direct assistants and imitators. Florenn 
was indeed the mistress of Renaissance painting in Italy. 

Arthur Pope. 

The Florentine paintings in the Fogg Museum will be found under Nos 
1-16 ui this Catak^e. 

Among the artists mentkNied in the foregoing sketch the following are iqi 
resented in the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, and in the collection of Mrs. Job 
L. Gardner at Fenway Court, 

Boston Museum ol Fine Arts: Fka Angeuco, Madonna and Saints. 

Fenway Court; Giotto, Presentation in the Temple; Dadih, Madonna am 
Child; Agnolo Gaddi, Annunciation; Fra Axgeltco, Death and Assumptioi 
of the Virgin; Attributed to Masaccio, I'ortrait of a Man; Peselliko, Labou 
and Time, Love and Death; Antonio Follaiuolo, Portrait; Dohenico Ven 
BZUNO, Portrait; BomcEixi, Madonna and Child, Doith of Luoetia 
Baccbucca, Portiait; BaoMZoro, Portrait 
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BEBSNABDO BADDI (?) 
About T«8o to 1348 

Bernardo Daddi was an early Giottesque painter who has only 
within the past ten years received the attention which his work 
merits. He has been identified with the master who signed himself 
Bemardus de Florentia, by whom there are three signed and dated 
pictures: an aliarpiece of 1328 painted for the church of Ognis- 
santi, I'lorence, and now in the Uffizi; a Madonna in the Florence 
Academy, the date of which is partly damaged, but which was 
probably 1333 or 1334, and a pol>ptych now in the collection of Sir 
Hubert Parry, Highnam Court, Gloucester, daLing from 1348. Ber- 
nardo was the son of one Daddo di Simone, and was born late in the 
xra century, probably some time after 1 280. He matriculated in the 
Arte de' Medici e Speziali about 13 17. About 1330 he painted the 
feesGO over the San Giorgio gate, Floi«iiGe» and the frescoes of the 
Maityxdom of Saint Stephen and ol Saint Lawrence in Santa Ciooe. 
In 1335 he acquired the third share of a house on the Via Laiga. Ac- 
cording to Vasari he was a pupil of SpindJo Aretino and " hhouring 
constantly in his native dty adorned it with very beautiful works in 
painting. . . This master ultimately died laden with years ... in the 
year 1380/' Daddi could not have been the pupil of Spindlo as he 
-was at least thirty years older than the Aretine painter, and he died 
before August 18, 1348; records show that on that date a guardian 
was appointed for his two minor sons. 

Although Daddi was bom a Florentine and shows Floientme 
traits, the influence of Sienese mastefs, particularly of Ambrogio 
Lovenzetti, predominates in his work. He was the first of the Giot- 
teschi to combine with the naturalism of the Florentines^the Sienese 
reliigious feeling and decorative sense. Through Daddi's pupil. 
Allegretto Nuzi, Sienese influence was canied into Umbria. Daddi 
painted large altaipieoes and frescoes, but perhaps his most char- 
acteristic woiks are on a small scale. To this dass of paintings belong 
a number of portable altarpieces; the Fogg Museum tc^tych is one 
of this group. 

Br. Suida sees the work of two other artists in the paintings usually 
thought to be by Daddi. One of these painters he calls the Master of 
the Bigallo triptych, after the aitaipiece in the Bigallo coUection 
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painted in 1533. The other painter he calls the Master of the Cruet- 
fixioiis. Among the paintuigs which he attributes to this master are 
the Siena Academy triptych of 1336 and a large Crudfix in the UffizL 
As is often the case, at times it is difficult to distinguish between the 
woA of the master and the best work of his assistants.^ 

Other paintings attributed to Daddi in this country are in the 
Jarves collection of Yale University; in the John G. Johnson collec- 
tion, Philaddphia; in the collections of Mrs. John L. Gardner, Fen- 
way Court, Boston; Henry Walters, Baltimore; Dan Fellows Piatt, 
Englewood, N. J.; Grenville L. Winthrop, Miss Belle da Costa 
Greene, New York; the New York Historical Society; and in tlie 
Geoige and Florence Blumenthal collection, New York. 
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Bernardo Daddi. Inaugural dissertatum. Legate, 1903. 

THE CRUCIFIXION, SAINTS, CHRIST IN THE GARDEN 
OF GETHSEMANE (IRIPIYCH) 

Tempera on panel Centra] panel, H. 17! in. W. loin. (45.5 X 25.5 cm.) 

Left wng, IT 17 J in. W. in. (45.1 X 13 Cm.) 
Rif^t wing, H. 17I in. W. 4I in. (45.Z X id.5 cm.) 

Central panel: The Crucifixion 

The colours are dean and harmonious. The Magdalene knedipg 
at the foot of the cross wears a veimflion mantle; the Madonna is 
dressed in dark blue. The hood of her mantle is lined with red. 
Saint Jolm wears a blue robe and rose coknued mantle; theangds 
have neutral violet robes and wings. The cross is yellow brown; on 
the tablet at the head of the upright Is a blurred inscription in gold 
letters on a red fidd which seems to read : Hie est Jesu Nazarenu Rex 
Jttdeorum. Above the tablet is the pelican with her young birds in 
a nest. The skull at the foot of the cross is yellow brown with blood 
flowing from it. Thedrapeiy of Christ is tran^Muent with bands of 
golden endiroideiy and a thin line of gold around the edge. Blood 
flows from His wound. Throu|^]Out the central panel and the wings 
the figures have yellow hair, except Saint Peter and Saint Anthony 
the Abbot, who have gray hair and beards. 

Left wing: Christ ik ibb Garden of Geibsemane 

The figure of Christ is dad in a rose coloured robe and a blue green 
mantle fined with brown. There are three different kinds of dark 
green fofiage. The trees £urthest over to the left are evidently orange 
trees with orange coloured fruit and some of the leaves are slightly 
tinged with this colour. 
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Saint Peter and Saint Paul 

Saint Peter wears a blue tunic, a yellow mantle lined with red, and 
a white stole on which are black crosses. His keys are gold and his 
book neutral green with a gold design. Saint Paul wears a yellow 
brown robe and a rose coloured mantle lined with dark gray; his 
book is light blue with a gold design. Throughout the triptych the 
landscap>e and pavements are bro w nish green, except the pavement 
on which Saint Catherine and Saint Rcpaiala are standing, which 
is yellow. The background is gold, with incised borders. 

Right wing: Saint Caihekin£ and Saint Repaxata 

Saint Catheiine wears a lobe of Deutial orange red lined with gray 
fur and bordered with gold. Her book is red with a gold design. 
Saint Reparata wears a warm violet red gown and mantle lined with 
lig^t blue and gray bordered with gold. Her cross is red. 

Saint James xhe Great axd Saint Anthony the Abbot 

Saint James wears a pale neutral \iolet tunic and a green blue man- 
tle lined with warm red violet. On his staff is a red wallet. The white 
roll which he carries has the same significance as the books which the 
other apostles hold, namely the word or doctrine w hich they preach. 
The saint with him is probably Saint Anthony the Abbot, the founder 
of the hermit communities. He wears a black habit and carries a red 
book and brown palm. The palm, although usually a symbol of 
martyrdom, was occasionally given to saints who were not martyred 
but who were conspicuous for their victories over pain and tempta- 
tion. It is doubtless for his overcoming of temptation that Saint 
Antiioiiy is here represented with the palm. 

A partially effaced inscription on the base of the frame reads: . . . 
cxxxnn Mense Martii £spi (?), which indicates that the altaipiece 
was painted in 1334. 

The picture was bought by Charles C. Perkins in Italy some time 
between 1850 and i860, and was placed on exhibition in the Museum 
in 1917. In 191 8 it was bought for the Museum with money given by 
the Society of Friends of the Fogg Art Museum with the help of the 
Prichard fund. 

The tripty ch was first attributed to Daddi by Dr. Osvald Siren. 
It repeats practically the same d^ign and Uic saine types found m 
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numy otiier of the small triptychs or diptychs which originated in 
Daddi's woricsfaop. Several examples of tiie Crucifixion show only 
three figures as soizowful spectators of the scene, and represent the 
Magdalene, or, in the case of the Bigallo triptyck, Saint Frands^ 
kneeling at the footof the cross. The Fogg Museum picture,howcver, 
is the only one in which the Madonna and Saint John are represented 
as seated. The individual figures of the Harvard altarpiece appear 
again in many other panels. All four of the male saints may be recog- 
nized among the £giu«s surrounding the central panel of the Bigallo 
triptych; Saint Peter and Saint Paul of the left wing are found in 
ahnost the same attitudes on the left wing of the Heiningen altar^ 
piece, and appear among the saints of the signed Madonna of the 
Florence Academy. These two saints are also represented on a large 
scale in the Madonna, Saints, and Angels of San Giusto a Signano. 
Saint Peter and Saint James are introduced again in the panel of 
the Sterbini collection, Rome. The Fogg Museum Crucifixion is 
neither so beautiful and lummous in colour nor so dramatic in f edmg 
as the Crucifixion owned by Mr. Piatt, or the representation of the 
same scene belonging to Mr. and Mrs. Blumenthal. It is perhaps a 
school piece, but it is a delightful work and is more probably by the 
mas te r himself. 

The pelican, the symbol of the redemption of the world through 
Christ's sacrifice, and the skull symbolizing Golgotha — according to 
one tradition it is the skull of Adam, who was supposed to have been 
buried here — are represented at the head and foot of the cross. 
These symbols are introduced into representations of the Crucifixion 
by masters of various schools, but it is somewhat unusual to find 
them both in the same picture. 

Under the ]ife of the artist on page 33, mention was made of the 
Arte de' Medici e S} x ziali, the Guild of Doctors and Apothecaries. In 
Italy, as in the northern countries of Europe, no man was allowed to 
exercise a trade in a town unless he belonged to the guild of that 
trade. An interesting account of the guilds will be found in Edg- 
cmiibe Staley's Guilds of Florence. About 1297 the painters of 
Florence, as they were "beholden for their supplies of pigments to the 
ap(!lhecaries and their agents in foreign lands," placed tliemselves 
under the banner of the Guild of Doctors and Apothecaries — L'Arte 
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de* Medici e Speziali — one of the Greater Guilds. In 1339 L'Arte 
de' Pittori became a duly constituted corporation, but still dependent 
upon the Medici e Speziali. In 1349 a further development took 
place and the Conipagnia e Fraternita di San Luca was fonned, under 
the special protection of the Virgin Man*', Saint John the Baptist, 
Saint Zenobiiis, and Saint Reparat-a. The alternative title, La 
Confraternity, de' Pitfori was added, and the members continued to 
acknowkt lL;e their dependence on the Guild of Doctors and Apothe- 
caries. The ronfraternity reckoned its members not only from 
makers of pictures, Irebcoes, and designs, but enrolled also decorators 
of stone and wood, metal, glass, sLuct o, and leather. It has been 
maintained that the date of the founduig of the Compagnia di San 
Luca was 1338-1339. If this is so, the tradition that Daddi was one 
of the founders and later held a consulship in this body is doubtless 
true. 

filBUOGRAPHY 

GoiiAM) M. E. A triptych by Bernardo Daddi. Art m Ameriea, New Yoifc, 
Aug., 19x8. vi (5), 2x0-3x4, Rquoductko. 

MENTIONED 

SmiN. Giotto and some of his followers, i, 270. 
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ANDREA DI CIONE, caUed ORCAGNA, 1308 (?)-i368 
NAKDO DI CIONE, active from 1343 to 1565 
JAGOFO DI dONE, active from 1360 to 1394 

A certain Florentine named Clone had four sons 'who attained more 
or less distinction in art. Andrea di Clone, commoDly known as 
Orcagna, was far the ablest. He was ranked as the greatest figure In 
Florentine art next to Giotto in the xiv century. Like many of the 
most distinguished Florentine painters, he was also a scu^tor and 
aidiitect. Two of his brothers, Nardo and Jacopo, were painters 
and assisted Andrea in his woik. Nardo was enrolled in the Arte de' 
Medid e Spemli in 1345, in the Arte de' Maestri di Pietra e Legname 
in 1355, and in the Compagnia de' Pittori in 1558. In 1363 he was 
given the commission for the paintings of the vault of the Oratorio 
del Bigallo, in Florence. Jaoopo was enrolled as an independent 
master in the Arte de' Medici e Speziali in 1369, the year after Or? 
cagna's death. The works that he executed alone after X369 dete- 
liotated in quality. One of his best works is the Saint Mattiiew in 
the Uffia, wluch he finished Irom Orcagna's design in 1368, at about 
the time of his brother's death. 

Orcagna also had a large number of followers, among whom was 
Niccold di Pietro Gerini. Gerini was enrolled in the Compagnia di 
San Luca of Florence in 1368; at '. arious times he worked with 
Agnolo Gaddi, Spinello Aretino, and Jacopo di Clone. 

Dr. Sir^n, in his recent publications, has attributed a number of 
works in various collections in this country to Jacopo di Cione andhis 
brothers. A discussion of these attributions is beyond the compass of 
this Catalogue. 
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2 SCENES FROM THE LIFE OF CHRIST 

Tenqpera on panel, arched top. ELjalin. W. aifui. (89.$ X $4.5 cm.) 

The Annunciation and Nativity, with a medalfion of the Cruci- 
fixion above, occupy the upper part of the panel; below is the 
tombment. With the exception of the scene of the Nativity and a 
portion of the Annunciation, the background of the pan4 is flat goM. 

The general effect of this picture is astonishin^y rich and beautifid 
owing to the brilliancy of the colours. A wonderful orange red, & 
deeper red, and a pale rose red recur through the picture as do HfiflSBBS I 
of rich blue and dark bluish black. There are also fields of ydlow, 
yellow orange, and various neutral greens and violets. | 

In the left arch is the Annunciation with the Dove descending from I 
God the Father, Who is seen in the sky. Mary is dad in a red robe 
with a dark blue mantle. Her gaments are the same in all four <tf the 
scenes except that in this first one there is a band around her head 
and the mantle hangs from her shoulders. In the Nativity her 
mantle reaches up over her head, but still shows a large part of her | 
hair; and in the more tragic scenes of the Crucifixion and the En- 
tombment the mantle is drawn over her forehead so that her hair does 
not diow at all. Rose re<|S^ppears in the tunic of God the Father and 
the mantle of GabrieTin the Amnmdation, and in the mantle of 
Saint John in the Crucifixion. A fine quality of blue, probably ultra- 
marine, occurs in the mantle of God the Father, and in the tunics of 
Gabriel and John. Vemulion red occurs in the hanging behind the 
Virgin in the Annimdation; and in the Nativity, in the wall behind 

over the swaddling dothes of the Infant 
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Christ, and in the tunic of Saint Joseph. Saint Joseph's neutral violet 
mantle goes up to a point at his shoulder. This same colour again 
appears in pyramidal form in the head of the ass and in the fartlier 
mountain to the right. The shepherd is dad in brown. The manger, 
the roof over it, and the ox are orange yellow. 

In the Entombment the three Marys and six apostles are present, 
and two donors on a much smaller scale, one dressed in blue and one 
in brilliant vermilion, are kneeling near the head of Christ. The 
apostles and the Mark's are clad in a variety of gorgeous blues and 
reds with occasional yellows, greens, and fr.my^-.. The kneeling figure 
in front of the sarcophagus in the robe of flaming vermilion orange is 
perhaps the linest of all. 

One small point is of interest to those who study these pictures 
from the technical side. The apostle who is bending over in a 
cramped position and clasping the feet of Christ was perhaps intro- 
duced into the composition as an afterthought. In any case he was 
probably not included in the original design. His upper garment was 
painted with a transparent red lake. Originally, doubtless, there was 
body enough to it to hide what was underneath, but something must 
have faded or been cleaned off, and now we can see through this lake 
glaze the line of the end of the sarcophagus and the robe of the 
apostle standing behind. This is a very unusual feature in the pic- 
ture, for generally there was a perfectly solid structure under each 
figure. 

The picture was sold in the Du Cluzel d' Oloron sale in 1882 (Cata- 
logue, No. 28, attributed to Giotto). It belonged at one time to the 
late Jean Dollfus, and was sold with the rest of his collection in 
191 2 (Catalogue, No. 63, attributed to Tuscan school, begiiming of 
the XV century) . It was placed on permanent exhibition in the Fogg 
Museum in 1913. 

The painting was published in the Bulletin of the Museum of Fine 
Arts, of Boston, August, 1913, and attributed to Agndo Gaddi. 
Smce then Dr. OsvaM Sir&i has published it as a picture probably 
executed before 1368 by Jacopo di Cione when in his brother 
Andrea's workshop. He remarks on the resemblance of the En- 
tombment scene at the bottom of the panel to Orcagna's maiUe 
idkf of the some subject in the church of Or San Michele at Florence. 
Other critics fed that there is not sufficient evidence definitely to 
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attribute the pictuie to Jacopo di Gone. Niccold di Pietio Gerini 
has been suggested as the possible artist. His work combines the de- 
ments which would account for the attributions to the Cione brotheis 
and to Agnolo Gaddi. Others think that the picture might more 
safely be called School of Nardo di Cione. The illustration gives an 
idea of the deiicacy of the workmanship but not of the beauty of the 
colour. 

It has already been noted that the donor and his wife are repre- 
sented kneeling at the head of the sarcophagus of Christ. They are 
on a SBoaJHiat scale than the other figures and their faces axe in profile. 

The custom of introducing the donor into a religious composition 
was an old one. It appears frequently in the mosaics. In the vi cen- 
tury mosaic of the apse of San Vitalc, Ravenna, the bishop Ecclesius 
is represented offering a model of the church. He is in front view, on 
the same scale as the other ficriires, and standing beside them. At 
the beginning of the xiii century the custom was introduced of repre- 
senting the donor kneeling. A xm ccntun,- mosaic in the apse of 
San Giovanni in Laterano shows a diminutive kneeling figure of 
Pope Nicolas as donor. Tn the Arena Chapel at Padua Giotto 
portrayed the donor, Enrico Scrovegno, kneeling and presenting to 
the Madonna a model of the chapel. His figure is on the same scale 
as the oLheK in the composition. 

The early attempts at portraiture app>ear to be often in front face. 
The picture of Saint Francis preserved at Subiaco, said to be a xn 
century contemporary portrait, and the so-called portrait of Cimabue 
in the Spanish Chapel of Santa Maria Novella in Florence are ex- 
amples of this. In like manner the early liyzantine Madonnas stare 
straight out of the panels with their round eyes. The X'T\^ century 
painters generally showed their Madonnas in three-i|uarLers view, 
and Giotto and his successors jilaccd the various figures in their com- 
positiuiib al any aiiglc LhaL pleased them; but they developed the 
habit of painting portraits in profile, probably because that was the 
easiest way to draw actually from life. Giotto painted Enrico 
Scrovegno in profile. Two portraits of Dante, one the famous fresco 
attributed to Giotto, and the other by Orcagna or his brother in 
Santa Maria NoveUa, are both in profile; and so is the wellrknown 
Guidoricdo Fogliani by Simone Martini in the Palazzo PubUico at 
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Siena. This custom was continued even into the x\' century, though 
Masaccio and Fra Angelico both, on occasions, varie^l ^om this ruld^ 

The series of female portraits attributed to Domenico Veneziano, 
Paolo UcceUo, PoUaiuolo, and Pier dei Franceschi are in profile. Fia 
Filippo Lippi, Benozzo Gozzoli, Botticelli, and the later men de- 
veloped a greater freedom, and painted portraits from any podtion 
that suited them. 

The Flemish masters generally represented their sitters in three-,, 
quarters \iew. This is illustrated in the diptych attributed to van 
der Weydcn and I)a\id (No. 60). 

In f^eneral, portraits of donors occur rarely in xw century paint- 
ing- : in the XV centun,' they appear more often, and usually are on a 
smaller scale than are the other figures, to express the if lea of the 
donor's humility. If married, the donor was accompanied by his 
wife and children. The central panel of the triptych by Niccold da 
Foligno in this Galler>' (No. 29) gives an excellent example of a xv 
century donor. He is represented in profile and on a small scale. In 
the XVT century p>ainting by Leandro Bassano (No. 50), however, the 
portly and sophisticated Venetian nobleman is fully as large as the 
figure of Christ. The xvi century donor in fact was apt to be repre- 
sented on the same stale as the other figures in the picture, and m 
profile or three-quarters view as well as full face. 

EXHIBITED 

£:qMdti«kdesoKphdiiisd'AIaace-Ix>rTaiiie, Louvre, 1885. Catalogue. No. 328. 
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SPINELLO ARETINO 
1333 (?)-i4io 

Spinello di Luca Spinelli, conmioiily called SpineUo Aretino, was 
one of the better known Giottesque masters. He was probably bom 
at Arezzo in 1333, and was trained by Jacopo da Casentino, a feeble, 
local Giottesque artist. Spinello was fortunate in coming under the 

influence of the work of Giotto, and in possessing a certain native 
vigour and force. Later in life he received an added stimulus from the 
Sienese masters. His principal frescoes in a general way coincide 
with the three periods into which his mature life may be divided: 

1st. Giottesque, 1380-1390. Frescoes at San Miniato, Florence. 
2nd. Sienese. 1390-1392. Frescoes in the Campo Santo, Pisa. 
3rd. Sienese, 1404-1410. Frescoes in the Palazzo Pubblico, Siena. 

Unfortunately, his followeiSy Parri ^inelli and the Bicci, were weak 
men ; so that Spinello was the one bright spot in a feeble line. Had 
he been a link in an important chain, he would hold a higher place in 
the histor>^ of art. He did not die in 1400 of fright at his own 
picture of Lucifer, as Vasari picturesquely states, but went to Siena 
to labour there, and died prdbably in Arezzo in 1410. Venturi 
says: " Spinello Aretino represents for the last time in Tuscany the 
two great currents that began with Giotto and Duccio." Vitzthum 
says that Spinello was profoundly influenced by Orcagna and that 
he thus inherited the tradition of Andrea Pisano. 

Spinello is represented in this country by a processional banner in 
the Metropolitan Mu'^eum: a Crucifixion in the John G. Johnson 
collection, Philadelphia; a pamting formerly belonging to Captain 
Horace Morison, Boston^ and now in the collection of Martin A. 
Ryerson, Chicago; and by the Fogg Museum panels. Tn the Rliode 
Island School of Design also there is a painting attributed to Spinello, 
representing Saint Anthony the Abbot. 
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3 SiADONNA ENTHRONED WITH ANGELS 

Tempen on puul H. 76} in. W. 44i in. (195.3 X si3 cda.) Fnune, 
modeni. 

The Madonna weais a red gown and a dadL blue mantle with a 
white lining bordeied with a band of indsed gold. In her halo is the 
inscription: Ave Maria Giatia Plena. Behind her is a goigeoug 
fMc of veimilion and gold. The lower part of the Christ Quid is 
wnppedinaydlowgannentwithalmingofviainilion. The attend- 
ant angds at the top are clothed in garments of vaiying shades of 
ydlowand innk, the two fbronost ones having grayish green wv^i^t% 
coveted with a golden starlike desigUi and lined with red. A similar 
scheme of gieen and red is used in the robes of the four angels kneels 
ing in front of the Madonna's throne. On the right side, the one in 
front is in rose pink and the one behind in green. On the left side, the 
one in front is in yellow green; the other is dressed in a robe which is 
ydlow in the light, and vennOion in the shadow. In the foreground 
is a rich design of olive green on a gold field. The background is 
gold; the decomtive effect of the whole picture is sumptuous and 
imposing. 

The painting was at one time in the collection of the Cavaliere 
Giuseppe Toscanelli, which was sold in Florence in 1883. It was 
No. 52 in the catalogue of that collec tion and was attributed to Don 
Lorenzo Monaco. The catalogue states that the painting was found 
stored in the church of San Michele in Borgo, at Pisa. Later it ap- 
peared in the collection of C. Fairfax Murray in London, who at- 
tributed it to Spinello. It came to the Fogg MusfTim in 1905. % * 

There has been a misunderstanding about the identity of tliis paint- 
ing. In 1908 Dr. Osvald Siren, in his book on Giottino, ventured the 
surmise that it was the missing central panel of the Monte Oliveto 
altarpiece by Spinello, described by Vasari. Several writers have 
since accepted this theor\' and it has been stated as a fact in a num- 
ber of publications. It was not until the right wing of this altarpiece 
(No. 4B in this Catalogue) was seen beside the Madonna that this 
h\'pothL'sis was seriously doubted here and since then tlie real central 
panel has been acquired by the Museum (see No. 4A). So we now 
believe the Fogg Museum painting No. 3 to be an undated but 
stately Madoima by Spinello. 
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4A-D MONTE OLIVETO ALTARPIECE (PANELS OF) 

A Central Panel: Madonna Emtbsoked wiih Angels 
B RiGsr Wing: Saint Benedict and Saint Luchxa 

C FftEDELIA OF RlGBT WiNG: DeAIH Of SAINT BENEDICT. — 

Saint Augtjstine. — MAETysDOU of Saint Ldcuja 
D Saint 

4A Central pand: Madonna Enthroned wrm Angels 

Tempera on panel, ardicd top. H.66|in. W.jsin. (169.5 X 88^8 cm.) 
Frame made in imUation of the frame of 4B wtdch ^ 
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The Madonna's gown is vennilion decorated with gold ; her mantle 
is dark blue, bordered ^ith a solid band of incised gold. Her halo is 
embossed in very high relief with the letters; Ave Maria Gratift 
Plena Domi. The Child's dress is of a bluish gray, richly em- 
broidered with gold; His mantle is a neutral rose, embroidered and 
bordered with gold; His halo is embossed in high relief with the 
words: Filius Dei Su. The morse or clasp which fastens the Ma- 
donna's mantle, the halos of Madonna and ChUd, and the gold band 
around the neck of the Child's dress are imusual in that they are 
decorated with jewels, or, to be more exact, coloured glass, which 
may have been in the panel originally, or ma}' have been substituted 
later for jewels. Cennino Cennini refers to this practice of affixing 
precious stones or glass to pictures. The bird is brown with red 
markings around its eye. The draper)' of tht: t hrone has suffered, and 
is now of a golden tone. It was probably originally of red and gold. 
The angels wear robes of varying shades of neutral blue, green, and 
red, trimmed with bands of gold. Their wings are of a variety of 
neutral tones incised with golden lines. They, like the Madonna and 
Cliild, have yellow hair, and each one wears a diadem of red. Though 
the top part of the picture has suffered, the two aiigeis imeeling at the 
Madonna's feet are fortunately both well preserved. The one on the 
left wears a light blue robe; the one on the right is clad in rose pink. 
The background is gold. At the base of the throne is the inscription: 
Spinellus de Aretio picsit. 

4B Kjglit wing: Saint Benedict and Saint Luchxa 

Tempera on panel. H. 74! in. W. 36^ in. (189.5 ^ 9* ^m-) Visible 
surfece, H. 55 in. (139.7 cm.) 

The right wing of this ullarpiccc contains Saint Benedict and Saint 
Lucilla. Saint LuciUa was the daughter of Saint Nemesius, who, 
with Saint John the Baptist, appears in the left wing of the altarpiece 
now in the Budapest Gallery. 

Saint Benedict is dressed in the white habit of the reformed Bene- 
dictine order of the Olivetans, and a red cope decorated with a deaigii 
in gold, lined with green. In his halo is the inscription in imttsuaUy 
high rdief : Santus Benedictus Abas. In his tight hand he holds a 
dofiier and in his left a book with a blue cover and a gold design. 
Saint Ludlla wean a ydlow green gown and a rose violet mantleiboth 
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deooiEtfid with a gold figured design. Hie mantle is lined with blue 
and has a border of a curiously wrought red and Uae design with gold 
figures. Her mantle and that of Saint Benedict have da^, which at 
one time may have ccmtained real jewels, but now contain g^asa, sub- 
stituted perhaps by a less pious hand. Her halo is embossed in high 
relief with the words: Santa Lucilla Viigo Et. In her right hsjid 
is a sword and in her left is her decapitated head, similar in features 
to her living head, but of the pallid colour of death. The saints stand 
on a field of blue and gold. In the quatrefoil is Daniel in a blue robe 
and a mantle that is a rose pink on his right shoulder and a darker 
rose as it fails over his left shoulder; the lining is green. In his right 
hand is a pen and in his left hand a scroll, which reads: Daniel Cum 
Venerit Santus Santorum. 

The panel is still in the original frame, and at the bottom is the 
inscription in raised gilt gesso partly damaged: Gabriellus Saraceni 
de Senis Auravit mccclxxxv (?) ; the signature to which Vasari 
refers, but which differs slightly from the wording which he gives. 
The background is gold. 

4C Predelia which belongs under 4B 

Tempera on panel. 
Saint Benedict panel, H. 13H in. W. 13 ^ in. (35.4 X 34.5 cm.) 
Saint Ludlla panel, H. 13H in. W. 12H in. (35.4 X 32.8 cm.) 
SaSat Augusthie pand, H. 12} in. W. 3 ^ in. (32.3 X 7.8 cm.) 

In the left-hand side is the Death of Saint Benedict. Several 
monks dressed in white are rlianting the burial service beside the 
bier of the saint. The one at the head appears to be reading the serv- 
ice bom a red book by the light of a candle, the fiame of whidi 
flares up against the gold background. He wears a white stole on 
which are'black crosses. The next monk but one holds what may be 
a vessel contaiinng holy water, and an aspergillum, or perhi^ a mal- 
let with which to t^ the forehead of the dead saint. The next monk 
carries a cross, the next but one is an old man leaning on his staff , and 
two of the brothers are kneeling, one dasping the saint's hand and the 
other his feet The bier is a primitive structure covered with a red 
doth ornamented with gold, which stands out among the prevailing 
tones of white as the brightest i^t of colour in the picture. The 
ground is a violet red tone. 
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Under the picture of Saint Lucilla is a representation of her martyr- 
dom. She kneels on the ground dressed in a garment of pale yellow 
green about the same colour as her gown in the picture above. The 
executioner, brutally clutching her by her hair, is cutting her head 
off; he ^vcars a garment probably originally red, but the colour, 
except in the shadows, has faded or been removed in the process of 
cleaning. Just above him is ;i man in a blue robe and cape with a 
pale \nolet red mantle. Behnid him stands a man in yellow armour 
and a hhw mantle, who apjK'ars to be goading on the executioner; 
and on the right are two soldiers. One dressed in green and yellow 
bears a large shield; the other, in neutral violet red, is holding the 
garment of a saint clad in red — Saint Nemesius the father of Saint 
Lucilla, who was beheaded after her, and who stands with bowed 
head watching the scene. The ground is neutral yellow green. 

In a niche separating the Death of Saint Benedict from the Mar- 
tyrdom of Saint Lucilla is Saint Augustine, in the black habit of an 
Augustiaian friar over whic]i is a faded rose red cope. He wears his 
bishop's mitre and carries a crosier and book. The background 
throughout the panel is gold. 

In the panel representing the Death of Saint Benedict mention was 
made of a small instrument in the hands of one of the monies which 
might be either an aspergillum, a metallic instrument or brush used 
for sprinkling holy water, or a mallet with which to tap the forehead 
of the dead saint. There are other Italian xiv century pictures, 
rq>resenting the Donsitum of the Madonna, which show one of the 
figures holding what seems to be a small mallet. The artist probably 
had in mind the custom practised on the death of a pope, in which the 
cardinal chamboilain, standing by the body, called three times the 
baptismal name of the dead man and tapped three times on his 
forehead with a silver mallet or hammer. 

It has already been stated that Saint Augustine is wearing a cope 
and mitre and carrying his crosier. A cope is a large mantle of silk 
' or other material, usually semicircular in shape, and fastoied in the 
front at the height of the shoulders by a dasp or piece of material, 
called a morse. Along the straight edge is a border or orphrey, often 
richly embroidered. The round edge is of ten fringed. The cope has 
never been a distinctively clerical vestment. A mitre is a head-dress 
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worn by bishops, abbots, and in certain cases by other distinguished 
ecclesiastics. The mitre came to be richly ornamented and jewelled, 
and thus these varieties became convenient: the Mitra prctiosa^ 
jewelled; the Mitra aurifrigiata, without jewels, used at times of less 
solemnity; and the Miira simplex, of plain linen, used on ordinary 
days and on penitential occasions. A crosier is the pastoral staff 
given to the bishop at his consecration as the symbol of the authority 
with which he rules his llock. The crosier is given to abbots also at 
their blessing. The cope, mitre, and crosier may also be seen in the 
picture by Benvenuto di Ciiovanni in this Gallery (No. 26) and in the 
Flemish diptych fXo. 6ob). This j^icture (No. 6ob) shows the 
lappets or smaii decorative folds attached to the mitre. 

4D Saint 

Tempera on panel H. i»| m. W. in. (3«.3 X 7.8 cm.) 

The figure of a saint as yet unidentified is dad in a neutral orange 
tunic and a red violet mantle, with its orange lining showing aiouod 
his neck. In his hand is a red bode. This saint and his companion 
figures, Saints Philip and James and another apostle, probably 
bdonged in niches between the predelle on the base. 

4A, 4B, 4Cy and 4D are all parts of a well-known altaipiece by 
SpindloAredno which has a curious and picturesque history. Vasati 
describes it as follows, in his life of Spinello Aretino: " While these 
works were proceeding, Don Jacopo d'Arezzo was made g^eral of 
the Confraternity of Monte Oliveto, w hich appointmoit he received 
nineteen years after he had caused Spinello to execute the different 
paintings in Florence and Arezzo, to which we have before alluded. 
And as Don Jacopo, after the manner of his predecessors, lived for 
the most part at Monte Oliveto di Chiusuri, that being the principal 
seat of the order and the most important monastery within the terri- 
tory of Siena, he conceived the wish to have a very beautiful picture 
executed for that place; wherefore, having sent for Spinello, by 
whom Don Jacopo had formerly found that he was admirably served, 
the general caused him to paint a picture in distemper, for the prin- 
cipal chapel, and in this the master depicted an immense number of 
figures of middle size, vtry judiciously executed, and on a ground of 
gold. The picture was surrounded by a ricli ornament or framework 
in mezzo-rilievo, carved in wood by the Florentine, Simone Cini, and 
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further adorned with mouldings in stucco, tempered with a rather 
stifl glue, and treated in such a manner that the whole succeeded 
perfectly, and was very beautiful. It was afterwards gilt all over 
with gold by Gabriello Saracini, and this same Gabriel inscribed the 
three names of the artists at the foot of the picture in the following 
mamier: ' Simone Cini Florentino fece I'intaglio, Gabriello Saracini 
la mcsse d'oro, e Spinello di Luca d'Arczzo la dipinse I'anno 1385.' 
This work being completed, Spinello returned to Arezzo, having 
received great kindness from the general and his monks, and being 
moreover very largely rewarded." 

The central pand of tbe altazpiece disappeared, and as before 
stated, Dr. Osvald Sirte suimised that No. 3 in this Catalogue was 
this missiDg pand. He published it as such in Giottino (p. 94) , and in 
his article on Trecento Pictures in American Collections, in the Bur- 
lington magazine for December, 1 908. This statement was accq>ted 
as a plausible theory and was repeated in the Burlington magaane 
for April, 1915, and in the Boston Museum of Fine Arts Bulletin 
lor June, 1909. In 1915, through the courtesy of Charles F. Bell, 
I^rector of the Ashmolean Museum, of Oxford, word was received at 
the Fogg Art Museum that the right wing of the altaipiece was to be 
sold at auction in London, and the picture was purdiased for the 
Museum. When it airived and was placed beside the large Madonna 
(No. 3. See page 45) it was found that they did not belong together, 
as Hie scale, the colour scheme, and the technique were different. 
As the result of further inquiry by the Fogg Museum, Captain 
Langton Douglas brou|^t to light the fact that the real central 
panel of the altarpiece was in the hands of Mrs. Harry Quilter of 
London. This panel had been bought by Mr. Quilter at the sale of 
the collection of Howel Wills, of Florence, at Christie's, Februaiy 
17, 1894. Henry Goldman, of New York, bought the picture from 
Mrs. Quilter and presented it to the Fogg Museiun in 1917. When 
the panel came to the Museum and was seen beside the right wing, it 
at once became clear that this was indeed the central panel of the 
Monte Olivcto altar])iece. Moreover, it answers better than did the 
larger panel already in the Museum to Vasari's description of the 
picture, in \^ hich he speaks of the immense number of figures of 
middle size." 
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The picture fortunately crossed the ocean safely on tlie steamship 
Saint Paul on her last voyage from England before the entrance of the 
United States into the war, arriving in Kew York Februan,' 5, igiy. 

The gable that belongs above it representing the Coronation of the 
Madonna, and the predella that belongs under it representing her 
death, are now in the Gallerv' of Siena (Catalogue, 1903. Nos. 119, 
125). The predella was removed in i8io from Monte OH veto to 
Siena. 

The right and left wings with their accompanying predelle were 
transported to a small chapel at Rapolano in the territor>' of Siena 
before the convent was suppressed. This chapel was later used as a 
hayloft, "where they were shamefully abandoned for many years." 
Here they were discovered in 1840. Johann Anton Ramboux, Di- 
rector of the Gallery at Cologne, bought them two years later for 
his collection. This ooHectkm was placed m exUbitioii hi the 
Cologne Gallery in 1862. The owner died in 1866, and on May 23, 
1867 , the collection was dispersed at auction. The left wing, repre* 
senting Saint Nemesius and Saint John the Baptist, with the accom- 
panying preddla showing the martyrdom of each of these saints, 
and Isaiah m the gable, is now in the Gallery at Budapest (Catalogue, 
1913. No. 3i). The n^t wing and its predella found their way 
mto the collection of Thomas W. Jackson, Fellow of Worcester Coir 
lege, Oxford, who died in 1914. At the auction sale of his pictures 
in London, May 14, 1915, lliese were bou^t by the Friends of the 
Fogg Museum and were presented to Harvard. They are now 
numbers 4B and 4C. 

Finally there are four small figures of saints, which apparently 
belonged somewhere in the altarpiece, probably on the base between 
the different predelle. These also were in the Ramboux collection. 
One of them (40) was bought by the Fogg Museum with the right 
wing at the Jackson sale. Dr. Tancred Borenius in his article on 
the Jackson collection says that the companion figures, namely Saint 
Philip, Saint James, and another apostle, have disappeared, although 
Dr. Sir^ in his Giottino (p. 95) and Captain Langton Douglas in his 
edition of Crowe and Cavalcaselle (ii, p. 258, note 3) state that two 
of these figures are in the Gallery' at Cologne. Edward Hutton in 
his edition of Crowe and Cavalcaselle (i, p. 426, note 3) states that 
a saint in monkish dress, No. 87 in the Kambouz sale catalogue, is 
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WW in thePerth Galleiy. Theie is, however, some confusion here^ as 
this is the small saint now in the Fogg Museum (4D) which was 
hoa^t at the Jackson sale. 

Mr. F. Mason Peikins has published the altarpiece with a recon- 
struction in Rass^gna d' Arte for January^Februazy, 1918. 

EXHIBITED 

Gentnl pand, Madonna EntfafODed, Dudlqr GaUecy, 1895. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

BooBNius, T. A litde known odlection at Qxfofd. Burlmgkm magaditt, 

London, April, 1915. xxvii (145), 22-27, Reproductions. 
Crowe and Cavalcaselle . New history of painting in Italy. 1864. ii, i i-i 2. 
History of painting in Italy; ed. by Langton Bou^aa. 1903. ii, 258, 

and ** Onrrigenda and addenda " (entry under 258, note 4). 
New histon^ of painting in Italy; ed. by Edward Hutton. 1908. i, 4^'^^ 
Jackson, T. W. Catalogue of pictures by old masters, the property of Thomas 
Watson Jackson, Esq., which will be sold by Messrs. Christie, Hanson, 
and Woods, May 14, 1915. 9-10, Nos. 37-39. 
Pekkiks, F. M. Rassegna d'arte. Milan, Jaii.->Feb., 1918. RepvodiiclioQS. 
Vasasi. Le Monnicr. 1846. ii, 193-194. 
Tr. by Mrs. Foster. 1850. i, 264-266. 
Ed. by MOanesi. Sansoni, 1878. i, 687-^89. 

MENTIONED 

Amemcan art anntjal. New York, 1917. xiv, 135. 

Aimie<m Journal ef wdlttealogy, Jan.-if ardi, 1918. ad ser., nE (i), 97. 
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V, no. 

Budapest. Museum der Bilbenoen Kt^sxE. Katalog, 1913. 2x9-220, 

No. 31. 

CkmnKo Cenntni. Tr. by C. J. Herringham. 239. 
Eastlake. Materials for a history of oil painting. 73. 
Harvard alumni buUetin. Jan. 25, 191 7. 328. 
Barvard g^aduak^ magatine, March, 1916. 423. 
KbVOSBDTSKY and S.\lmi. ii, 51. 

Qdilteb, H. Catalogue of [his] collection of pictures which will be sold by 
auction by Messrs. Christie, Manson, and Woods, on April 7, 1906 and 
April 9. 15, No. 76. 

Rakboitx, J. A. Catalogue des collections d' objets d' art de la succession de 
M. Jean Ant. Ramboux. Cologne, 1867. Nn?. 82 (left wing), 83 (right 
wing with predella), 84 (St. PhiUp), 85 (St. James), 86 (Saint, apostle), 
87 (Saint, apostle, in religious costume carrying a book). (Of these, 
Noa. 83 and 87 are in the Fogg Museum). 
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Siena, 1903. Nos. 119, 125 (gable and predella to central panel). 
SkBiN. BwHtigkm m^atitie. Dec., 1908. 194. 

CMottino. 94, 95. 

Sdisa, W. Alcimi quadri italiani primitivi nella Galleria Nadonale di Bild^ 

pest. L'Arte. Rome, May-June, 1907. x (j), x8x. 
Vemtuu. v,'88a. 

VnziHUH. LArU. Rome, May-June, 1906. k (3), 202. 
Wnxs, H. Catalogue of [his] collection of pictures by old masters to be sold by 
auction by Messrs. Christie, Manson, and Woods, Feb. 17, 1894. N0.44. 
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MAST£R OF THE INNOC£NTI CORONATION 

About i4ao to 1480 

Dr. Qsvald Sirfin believes that he has found two other works, be- 
ades the one in the Fogg Museum, by a Fbientine master (tf the xv 
century whose name it is not easy to detezmine. He has given tliis 
painter the name of the Master of the Innocenti Coronation, because 
in the GaUeiy of the Spedale de^ Innocenti in Florence there is a 
Coronation of the Madonna, which is the largest and most important 
of the three eianqdes. The tliird of these is in the collection of Sir 
' Hubert Party in En^and. The master waa a "retardataire" influ- 
* enced by Don Loraizo Monaco and also by Masolino, Masaccio, 
and Filippo Lqipi. 

BIBUOGRAPHY 

SiaiN, O. An early Italian pictuxe in the Fogg MiiMum in Cambridge. Ati 
m America. New Yoik, Dec., 1914. iii (z), 36-40. 

MADONNA ENTHRONED BETWEEN SAINT FRANCIS 
AND SAINT PETER MARTVR.— GABLE: ANNUN- 
CIATION.— PREDELLA: NATIVITY, VISITATION 

Lent by Mrs. Theodore C. Beebe. 

Tempera on pand, arched top. H. 27Ain. W. i^iArin. (70X31 cm.) 

The prevailing tones of the four pictures included in this panel are 
pale rose reds and grayish blues of different shades harmoniously 
pUiced in front of the gold background and spotted with a few effec- 
tive brilliant touches of vemiilbn. In each of the four scenes the 
Madonna has a neutral bhie green mantle. In the large central panel 
her gown is pale rod violet; in the other three it is a dewier red. In 
the Annunciation the angel Gabriel is dad in rose red. SabitFrancb 
wears a gray habit and carries a cross in his ri{^t hand. Afew ves- 
tiges of pfljnt still adhering to the gold indicate that this cross was 
once red and was painted over' the gold background. A bright red 
book is in the saint's left hand; a white cord hangs from his waist. 
Saint Peter Martyr wears a gray white tunic and scapular with a blue 
black mantle. Blood spurts from the wound in his head« and the 
same cotour is echoed in the cross on his white ffag and in the red 
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book in his hand.* The Madonna's throne and the gaxment of the 
'Child are of a saknon pink. 

• In the Nativity, the Madonna wears a red violet gown and mantle 
of gray blue as before. The Child is dressed in bright venuilion 
swaddling clothes. Saint Joseph is in a daik gown and yellow mantle. 
Tli^prevailing tone of the landscape is brown. The roof of the stable 
is yellow; the angels are dressed in red, red violet, and blue. In the 
Visitation, Saint Elizabeth is clad in a vermilion gown with a neutral 
violet mantle. The earth is l^rown and the wall behind the figures is 
of a cold gray with a little golden sky showing above. The gold is in 
good condition on the whole panel, and the surface of the paint is 
also, in the main, well preserved. 

The picture was at one time in the collection of Charles C. Perkins, 
who bought it in Italy some time between the years 1850 and i860. 
It was bought by Dr. F. L. D. Rust in 1910 and lent to the Fogg 
Museum. It is in the Gallery as an indefinite loan from his widow, 
now Mrs. Theodore C. Beebe* 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

SiK£N. Ari in America. Dec., 1914. 36-40, Reproduction. 
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American jtmrnai of archaeology. Oct.-Dec., 1915. 2d ser., jdx (4), 494-490. 
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(SovaoniFeL) 

BmUHgfm fN^foriMi. Londoii, April, 19x5. xzvii (145), 45. 
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FRA FILIPPO LIPPI (?) AND FRA DIAMANTE (?) 

FRA FILIPPO LIPPI (?) 
1406/9-X469 

Filippo Lippi, the son of a butcher, while still veiy young was 
taken off the streets by the friars of the convent of Santa Maria dd 
Caimme in Florence, and in 1431 he took the vows of the CarmeUte 
order. He probably received instruction from Lorenzo Monaco 
(about 1370-1425)^ and was influenced by Ms oontemporaiy, Fra 
Ang^ico (1387-1455). He must have watched the painting by 
Masolino and Masaccio of the frescoes in the Brancacd Chapel of the 
Cannine, by which he was profoundly influenced. He became one 
of the most important Florentine painters of the early xv century, 
and executed a number of exquisitely beautiful tempera paint- 
ings on panel. He lived in Prato most of the time from 1453 to 1467. 
Here, assisted by Era Diamante, he painted in the Duomo the fine 
series of frescoes of scenes from the lives of Saint John the Baptist, 
Saint Stephen, and Saint Bernard. It was here also that he met 
Luciczia Buti, and became the father of Filippino Lippi. In 1467 
he irant to Spoleto and began his other famous series of frescos 
representing the life of Maiy. Here he died in 1469, leaving Fia 
Diamante to finish his work. PeseUino and Botticelli were his 
greatest followers. 

Fra Filippo is best known to the world as a painter of ^Tadonnas. 
These panels, particularly the early ones, show an emotional (juahty 
as well as a delicate sense of beauty. On the other hand, in his 
spacious and impressive frescoes, Fra Filippo carried on the monu- 
mental tradition of Masaccio. Vasari's life of the erratic friar is 
delightfully picturesque. 

By Fra Filippo in this couiitr>' is an altarpiece in the collection of 
John Pierpont Morgan. New York. There are various other pic- 
tures connected with his name, including a damaged wing of an 
aitaipiece in the Metropolitan Museum. 
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FRA DIAMANTE (?) 
1430 to after 1498 

Fra Diamante, an assistant of Via Filippo, was born in Terranuova 
in the Val d' Arno in 1430. Whvn he was ver>' young he entered the 
convent of the Carmelite order at Prato. In 1463 he withdrew from 
that order and became a Vallombrosan monk. Fra Diamante is 
mentioned as i ra Filippo's assistant in 1452, the year in which the 
artist ( ommenced his frescoes at Prato, and worked with him aknost 
continuuubiy until Filippo's death in 1469. After completing the 
Spwleto frescoes in 1470, Fra Diamante returned to Prato. In 1472 
he was living in Florence and was enrolled In the Compagnia di San 
Luca. In 1481 and 1482 he was in Rome painting in the Sistine 
Chapel for SLxtus IV. The last record which we have of him is a 
letter dated 1498, written by the Ferrarese ambassador in Florence 
to Duke Ercole i on behalf of Fra Diamante, " Excellente pictore," 
who had been imprisoned by the Abbot of San Salvi. 

No work can with certainty be ascribed to Fra Diamante, though 
a few may plaunbly be given to him. Mr. Bereittony in his Drawings 
of the Florentine Painters, lists the pictures which he believes to be 
by this painter. Among them are the picture in the Fogg Museum, a 
Madonnft with Saint John the Baptist, Saint Stephen, and Donors 
in the Prato Galleiy, and the esecution of most of the firesooes at 
Spoleto. Dr. Steinmann definitely ascribes to him certain of the 
figures of popes in the Sistine Chapel. A study of the woi^ which 
may probably be attributed to Fta Diamante shows him to be 
rather a weak painter, with little feeling for £oim. 

B1BLI0GRAPH\^ 

(Fia FHippo and Fra Diamante) 

Besekson, B. Drawings of the Florentine painters. London, 1903. i, 52-53; 
ii. Nos. 1385-1387 (Fia Filippo); i, 53-54; ii, Nos. 744-747i liSs 

(Fra Diamante). 
Browning, R. Fra Filippo Lippi. 

CABincBAEL, M. Fia Lippo Lippi's portrait Airlw^tofi MMfOMfie. Lcmdon, 

July, 1912. xxi (112), 194-200. 
CoLASANTi, A. Nuovi dipinti di Filippo e di Filippino Lippi. L'Arte, Rome, 

Aug.-Oct., 1903. vi (8-10), 299-302. 
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1913. is, aoa-303. 
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Mendelsohn, H. Fra Filippo Lippi. Berlin, 1909. 

Steinicann, £. Die Sixtinische Kapelle. Munich, 1901. i, 202-208 (Fra 
Diamante). 

Strutt, E. C. Fra Filippo Lippi. London, 1906. 
SuPiNO, I. B. I.€S deux Lippi. Florence, 1904. 

ToESCA, P. Una lavola di Filippo Lippi. BoUeUino d'arte. Rome, May-July, 

1917. 3d (s-7), los-xio. 
UucAMK, H. Sandio Bottkelli. Munich, 1893. 

6 SAINT JEROME IN THE DESERT WITH SAINT JOHN 
THE BAFHST AND ANOTHER SAINT (SAINT 
TH£(XA?) 

Tempera on pond, arched top. H. 62! in. W. 74I in. (159 X 189.8 cm.) 

Hie general tonality of this picture is a warm gray, as befits a 
desert scene of " scathed rock and arid waste/' to use Ruskin's tat- 
piession in describing a mnilar landscape by Filippo Lippi. The 
composition is pyramidal. The three halossugg^est an obtuse an^j 
wbeieas the neutral red pinks, which aie the principal colour in the 
picture, form another pyramid with a sharper point. 

The neutral rose pink robe of Saint John is repeated by the moun- 
tain just above his head. A similar colour in paler form on Saint 
Jerome's left shoulder canies the eye down to the stronger reds of 
the lining of Saint Theda's orange yellow garment and the flaming 
vermilion red heart in her hand. The cross in Saint John's hand is 
also of vermilion. The blood spurting from Saint Jerome's breast, 
which he is beating with a stone, flows from the wound and makes a 
pool on the ground. The other principal colour is the pale neutral 
blue in Saint Thecla's tunic, which is not very different from the 
greenish blue of the sky. The carefully finished vegetation is a 
dark yellowish green The rest of the picture, including the trunks 
of the trees, the rocks, flesh tones, and the greater part of the robe 
of Saint Jerome, is composed of various neutral yellow grays. Saint 
Jerome's garment seems to be unfinished, though it is possible that 
its present appearance is due to the fadincr of the original lake gl^ize. 
The undcrpainting is of terra verde, neutralized by a varnish slightly 
darkened with age, producing the effect of yellowish gray green. 
Certain crude, sketchy, parallel lines which indicated the shadow 
mass still show. vSuch bits of e\idence of process are rare, and hence 
technically interesting. Another curious feature is the faded red 
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fjiaze, probably of lake, that is clearly maiked in the drapery over 
the left shoulder and gradually fades away m the nether parts. The 

right side shows no trace of this red. 

Saint John the Baptist wears a brownish hairy garment The 
martyr on the other side appears to be a youth, but has been called 
Saint Thecla by several writers beginning with Baldanzi and Mil- 
anesi. It is possible that the picture was never completed, although 
the vegetation was finished vvith the greatest care and elaboraticiL 

The painting was formerly in the Cappella Dragoni of the Carmine 
at Prato and was probably removed in Napoleonic times. When 
seen by Crowe and Cavalcaselle it belonged to Signor Grissato Berti. 
Later it appeared in a collection in Scotland. It came to America 
and was placed in the Fop^g Museum in 1902. 

There is a difference of opinion among critics as to the authorship 
and quality of the painting. Many fail to recognize the character- 
istics of Fra Filippo himself and think that it is by Era Diamante. 
Canon Baldanzi writing in 1S35, Crowe and Cavalcaselle. Milanesi, 
and Mr. Bercnson take this view. Herbert P. Home is rejjorted to 
have said that the picture is the one certain painting by Fra Dia- 
mante. Several other well-known critics have stated that they believe 
it to be by Filippo himself, in some cases forming their judgment only 
on the basis of a photograph. The uuUi perhaps lies between the 
two extremes. The head of Saint Jerome is fmer m t^uality than the 
other parts. It is possible that Fra Filippo himself began the picture, 
and that it was continued by Fra Diamante. It would be interesting 
to know whether this painting of Saint Jerome is the one referred to 
by Browning in his poem on Filippo L^L 

Samt Jerome is here represented as penitent. Generally when he 
was portrayed in this character he was accompanied by the lion, 
symbol of his fervent nature and his life in the desert The legend of 
saint removing the thorn from the lion's paw was a late mvention 
to explain the symbol. The pamting in the Galleiy by Matteo di 
Giovanni (No. 25) and the picture by Pdidoro (No. 49) represent 
Saint Jerome m his character of tran^tor of the Scriptures. 
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FRANCESCO P£S£LLINO (?) 

Ffiancesco di StefiB&o, called Pesdlino, waa bom in Fknenoe in 
1422. His father and grandfather weie both painters, and it is prob- 
able that Francesco was the pupil of his grandfather Giidiano. He 
was a dose follower of Fra Filippo L^pi, and was also mfluenced by 
Fia Angelico, Masacdo, and espedaHly by Domenico Veneziano. 

Pesellino was particularly happy as a painter of small leligbits 
panels and predelle, and as a decorator of cassoni. In the John G. 
Johnson collection in Philadelphia is a remarkably beautiful Ma- 
donna and Saints by him. The predellapands in the Louvre and m 
the Academy at Florence, the Annunciation in the collection of Sir 
Hubert Pany, Highnam Cburt, Gkmcester, whidi reveals Pesd- 
lino's dose relationship with Fia Filqipo Lippi, and the Madonna 
and Child and Saints of Dordiester House, are also veiy lovdy 
examples <tf his art. Pesellino 's romantic temperament and the 
grace, gaiety, and courtliness of his style recall the spirit of the In- 
temational school* He was a refined colourist and altogether one 
of the most delicate and charming of Florentine painters; he died 
in Florence in 1457. 

Authentic works by Pesellino are rare and highly valued. The 
following pictures which are usually admitted to be by him are in this 
country and may aid in the study of the problem of the authorship 
of our panel: the miniature altarpiece in the Johnson collection, 
already mentioned; two cassone panels at Fenway Court, Boston; 
and a Madonna and Saints in the MetropoUtan Museum, New York. 
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7 BUILDING OF THE TEMPLE 

Tempera en pand. H. 91 ^ in. W. 33I in. (53.5 X 60.3 cm.) 

This picture is given an especial charm by its ratJier gay colouring. 
The brightest colour is furnished by the singularly luminous red 
shadows in the tunic of the carpenter on the right, the cap of the car* 
penter inside the building, the tunic of the mason inside the building, 
the gown of the king, and finally in snudler quantity in the hose of 
the mason mth the mortar boaid on his head. A more neutral red 
appears in thewall on the extreme right of the picture, which vanishes 
and reappears in the opening between the two buildings. Further, a 
spotting of orange yellow is furnished by the beams on the ground, 
hi the hands of the caipenteis, and on the roof, together with the 
sane colour In the mortarboard, and in the shoes, haip, and hair of 
the king, and the whole panel is given character and emphasis by the 
black hose and cap of the carpenter on the r^ht, the dark cap of the 
maaon with the trowel, and the bhck robe of the king. Theskylsa 
deep blue green. Harmonizing neutral grays are provided by the 
building and the pavement 

The picture was formerly In the collection of the Rev. Arthur F. 
Sutton, Brant Broughton, Newark, England. It was placed in the 
Museum in 1916, and later purchased with money given by the 
Society of Friends of the Fogg Art Museum, with the help of a few 
special gifts. 

In its dear, bright colour and lithe, slim figures, in its gaiety and 
charm, the painting is characteristic of the master. The question has 
been raised whether this is a work by Pesellino himself. Mary Logan 
has made a special study of a master whom she calls " Compagno di 
Pesellino," and whose work she and Mr. Berenson believe has often 
been confused with that of Pesellino. Mr. Berenson and other 
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critics believe that this painting is by the " Compagno di Pesellino." 

It is quite possible that work« bv more than one man are included 
under the name of " Compagno di Peseiiino, " and that further study 
vdU develop two or more personalities. A picture which b of interest 
in tills connection is a beautiful Annunciation belonging to Philip 
Lehman of New York, which appears to have some relation to the 
picture in the Fogg Museum, and may conceivably be by the same 
master. Mr. Lehman's j)ainting was reproduced in the catalogue 
of the Loan Exhibition of Italian Primiti\ es held in New York in 
November, 191 7 (p. 55, No. 19), 'Jliere are said to be two other 
panels of the same series as the Fogg Museum panel in the Museum 
at Le Mans. Further study may convincingly establish the belief 
that the painter is Pesellino himself. 
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BENOZZO GOZZOLI 
1420-X497 

BenozsQ di Lese di Sandio, called Bcooezo Gozzoli, was bom at 
Florence in 1430. It is possible timt be studied under Giuliano 
Pesdlo, but he is better known as tbe most distinguished pupil of 
Fra Angelico. He was fortunate enough to be an assistant of that 
great master in Orvieto and Rome during the years 1447 to 1449. In 
1450-T452, as an independent master, he painted a series of fres- 
coes of the life of Saint Francis at Montefalco. It is probable that 
from 1450 to 1458 he laboured for the most part in various cities 
in Umbria. He influenced a number of tbe most important Umbrian 
masters of that day, and was one of the men who deserve the credit 
of bringing into small provincial towns the great Florentine tradition 
which later helped to produce such men as Pintoricchio, Perugino, 
and Raphael. There are some pictures now in the Fogg Museum by 
the masters who felt his influence. In 1459 he returned to his native 
city and was chosen among all the painters in Florence to decorate 
the chapel in the palace of the Medici, now known as the Riccardi 
Palace. The decoration of this chapel is one of the most delightful 
bits of paijeant painting of the Renaissance and is remarkable for its 
unity of conception and treatment. From about 1463 to 1467 he 
worked at San Gimignano. From 1468 to 1484 he was at work in 
the Campo Santo at Pisa, painting a series of frescoes, covering an 
enormous space, and picturing scenes from the Old Testament. He 
died at Pistoia in 1497. 

Benozzo is represented in this country byf»panels in the Metro- 
politan Musetmi; the John G. Johnson collection and the P. A. B. 
Widener collection, Philadelphia; and in the Worcester Art Museum; 
as well as by the Fogg Museum Madonna. 
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8 MADONNA AND CHILD 

Teufieia on panel. H. iS in. W. 14I in. (45.7 X 37 cm.) 

On the base of tihe ficame is the insotqytian: Ave Gcatia Itois Donunus 

Tecu. 

The Madonna wears a red gown and a mantle piobabty once pale 
blue. A hint of the original colour may still be seen on the right 
.shoulder through a brownish varnish which obscures the true colour. 
The mantle is lined with black. In the Madonna's halo in black letters 
is the inscription, probably modem : Ave Regina Celonmi Mater An. 
The Child is in a white tunic, much yellowed, and decorated with a 
flowered design in gold. A neutral blue violet mantle which at first 
sight appears to be a part of His tunic lies over His knees. A part of 
the mantle may be seen behind His left shoulder, apparently sup- 
ported rather awkwardly by the Madonna's left thumb. A p:old- 
finch stands on the Child's knee looking at the pomegranate that Tie 
holds in His hand. The bird was painted over the mantle of the 
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Madonna, as the mantle shows through the more or less transparent 
colours of the bird. 

The painting was once in the collection of Signora Salvatori, of 
Florence, and later in Conmiendatore Professore Volpi's posscbiion. 
It passed into the collection of Baron Tucher of Vienna, and thence 
went to Munich, where it was bought in 1907 and brought to the 
Fogg Art Museum. 

The picture appears to be another version of a Madonna by 
Benozzo Gozzoli, which was published in 1908 in the Miinchner 
Jahrbuch, and which, curiously enough, also belonged to Baron 
IVidier, Bavarian minister at Vienna. The two pictures evidently 
were drawn from the same cartoon, or else one is a copy of the other, 
Jn Baion Tucher's version there are angeb in the background, the 
Child holds the bird in Ws hand, and the piece of drapery bdhind 
His nedc more obviously belongs to His mantle. In the Fogg 
Museum picture there is a renovated gold background, without 
ang^; the Child holds a pomegranate and the bird stands on His 
knee. The two paintings also ^ow a slight difference in the treat- 
ment of the drapery aroimd the Child. Moreover, Baron Tucher's 
picture is decidedly reminiscent of Fra Angdico, whereas the Fogg 
Museum panel is sUghtly so, particularly in the type of the Child, 
Who bears a strong resemblance to the Child in the Perugia panel by 
Benoszo. It is fiirther interesting to compare this pamting with two 
pictures by Umbrians whom Benozzo influenced. One of th^, in 
the National Gallery in London, is by Bonfigli (No. 1843). I'he 
other, by Mezzastris, a fresco. Madonna with Saints, in Santa Luda, 
FoUgno, is so similar in composition that it may have some connec- 
tion with the Madonna in the Fogg Museum. Mr. Berenson thinks 
that Benozzo painted the Fogg Museum Madonna in 1465. 

In this painting as in Nos. 9, 10, 12, and 30, the Ciuist Child has a 
red cross in His halo. This so-called cruciform (more exactly cruci- 
ferous, cross-bearing) nimbus, with the cross sometimes painted red 
and sometimes indicated by incised lines or painted in gold, was only 
used for members of the Trinity — the Father, the Son, or the 
Divine Lamb symbolizing the Son, and the Holy Ghost, represented 
b^• the Dove — although its use was not universal. Tt is doubtful if 
this was intended to signify the cross of Christ. The halo encircling 
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the heads of several Buddhist and Hindu divinities is marked with 

a similar cross. 

The pomegranate in the hand of the Child bursting open and 
showing the seeds has been variously interpreted. It may be a sym- 
bol of the hope m eternity which the Christ gives to man, signified 
by the unexi)ectcd sweetness of the fruit within the hard rind. In the 
writings of the early fathers the fniit is also interpreted as the em- 
blem of congregations, because oi its many seeds, or as the emblem 
of the Christian Church because of the inner unity of countless seeds 
in one and the same fruit. The bird was the symbol of the soul — 
the spiritual as opposed to the material. It appears in many of the 
paintings in the Gallen,'. Later the symbol lost its meaning and the 
bird was luLruduced as an urnameuLai accessory or as a playLiiiug. 
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PIER FRANCESCO FIORENTINO 
Active from 1474 to 1497 

This master has been dragged from oblivion in recent years. Crowe 
and Cavakaselle discovered his existence. Recently Mr. Berenson 
has to some extent leconstnicted his sooienpirliat puzzling artistic per- 
sonaUty. Other modem critics believe that pictures by at least two 
or three hands are now attributed to this painter. 

Pier Francesco himself was a priest. An altarjuece by him xiow in 
the Gallery at Empoli dates probably from about 1474. He signed a 
Madonna and Saints in Sant' Agostino, San Gimignano, in 1494, and 
a picture of Tobias and the Angels in 1497. It is said that he as- 
sisted Ghirlandaio at San Gimjgnano about 1475. He and the other 
painters whose types are so similar tliat they are often confused with 
him were eclectics, who probably had a workshop of a commercial 
nature in which Madonnas were produced in great numbers. The 
master or masters were perhaps pupils of Benozzo Gozzoli or Fra 
Filippo Lippiy and were strongly influenced by Neri di Bicd, BaJdo- 
vinetti, and Pesellino. Their designs were usually copied from the 
greater men. Thdr work also seems to bear a relationship to the 
recently reconstructed painter known as " Compagno di PeseUino»" 
already referred to on page 63. 

Three pictures in this Catalogue have been associated with this 
name. No. 9 is essentially Florentine and looks like the work of a 
pupil of Fra Filippo Lippi; No. 10 is probably by another hand, also 
an imitator of Fra Filippo Lippi; and No. 30, which is ahnost cer- 
tainly by some one else, is a very puzzling picture. Some critics feel 
sure that it is Florentine, others that it is Umbrian, and others have 
suggested thnt it is by a North Italian painter. In this Gallcn' it is 
catalogued as an Umbrian picture and will be de'^rribed later. 

Mr. Jierenson says that the sojourn of Pier Irancesco at San 
Gimifznano during the last thirty years of the XV century accounts 
for tile bienese and Umbrian qualities in his works. Even though 
some of his paintings may have these characteristics, the great ma- 
jority of the works called by this name arc purely Florentine, which 
suggests either that the coworkers of Pier Francesco remained in 
Florence, or that he and his associates carried some Florentine de* 
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signs by the great mastezs to San Gunignano with them, and hdd to 
tfaor Floie&tinie trndidonswith some tenacity in spite of the pnndm- 
ity of Siena. 

listed tmder Nos. 9-10 of this Catalogue will be found the woiks 
In this countty associated with the name of Pier Francesco Fioreii- 
tino, which are related to the pictures in the Fogg Museum. Other 

pictures connected with the master in America, though not all by 
him, are in the Detroit Museum of Art; in the Jarves coUection; in 
the Holden collection, Cleveland; in the George and Florence Blu- 
menthal collection, New York; and in the collections of Michael 
Dreicer, the late Robert S. Mintiun, Grenville L, Winthrop, New 
YoriL; and Mrs. W. Austin Wadsworth, Boston. 
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d arte, MUani Aug., 1905. v (8), 116. 

' Includes references to paintings similar to the pictures attzibuted to Pier Fkiii> 
cesco Fiorentino in the Fogg Museum. 
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FoCGli G. Una tavola di Pier Francesco Fiorentino nella Collegiata d' JtUnpoli. 

Rivista d'ork. Florence, Jan.-Feb., 1909. vi (r), 65-67. 
Ybbie8,C.T. CbaxleBT. Yericncdlectkmftf andcntandi^^ 

Catalogue. New Yoi^ 19x0. No. xos. 

9 KADONNA AND CHILD* 

Tempoa on panel, aicfaed top. H. 33 in. W. m in. (83.8 X 5S*8 cm.) 
Lk the oi^ilnal frame. 

The Madonna, in a blue manLle with olive green lining over a rose 
red gown, supports with both hands the Child, Who stands on a para- 
apet In His left hand He holds a bird. The drapery held around 
Him by His mother is of a alvery wMte, as IS the vol tili]^ 
axouod the Madomia's bead aiid foils over her shoiildeis. Hie hair 
of the Madomia and of the Child is of a wann golden yellow. The 
cross in the Chfld's halo is of red. 

The condition of the picture is excellent. Though it is a little hard 
in some ways, the colour is dear and fresh and deanly put on. The 
flesh is ddicately modelled, the outline finn, and the drapeiy well 
handled, lliegddbackgixrand with radiating lines is weU preserved. 
The frame is of the design so often used by Pier Francesco Fioren- 
tino, and is decorated in bhie and gold. The panel is a delig^tftil 
ezamfde of the worit of this master. 

The painting was foimedy in the collection of Mrs. Philip Lydj^ 
which was sold in New York in April, 1913. It was Na 125 in the 
catalogue of that sale, and was attributed to a Florentine artist 
(about 1475). Though the catalogue states that the picture was at 
one time in the collection of F. Mason Perkins, Mr. Perkins writes 
that " unhappily " he never owned it. 

The picture was evidently painted from the same design as a 
similar picture formerly in the Aynard collection, Lyons (No. 59 in 
the sale catalogue), although the Aynard collection picture has a 
background of roses instead of a plain gold background. The picture 
(No. 9) is similar also to two paintings attributed to Corapagno di 
Pesellino, more particularly to a Madonna and Child and Angels, 
formerly in the Hainaucr collection, Berlin, now belonging to Mr. 
and Mrs. Harold I. Pratt of New York, and to some extent to No. 43 
in the catalogue of the Aynard collection. This latter picture has a 
certain resemblance to a picture at Fenway Court attributed also to 
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Compagno di Pesellino. A replica of the Hainauer Madonna attrib- 
uted to Pier Francesco Fiorentino is in the Uffizi Galler\'. Similar 
paintings attributed to Pier Francesco Fiorentino arc in the Kaiser- 
Friedrich Museum, Berlin; in the collection of Lady Henr>' Somerset, 
F^stnor Castle. Ledbur\-; in the Victoria and Albert Museum, Lon- 
don; in the John G. Johnson collection, Philadelphia; in the P. A. B. 
Widener collection, Elkins Park, Philadelphia; in the Academy of 
Fine Arts, Philadelphia^ and in the collection of Henry Waltos, 
Baltimore. 



Vaxentiniir, W. R., and Frieoley, D. Illustrated catalogue of the Sita 
Lydig o rf Jectioa, New York, 1913. No. 125, Rquodnctkm. 



Tempera on panel, with arched top. H. 33) in. W. aaff in. (86 X 
58 cm.) In tiie oiiginal frame. 

The ookuiB in thispictuie are much daifcer than m moat of those 
attributed to Pier Francesco Fiorentiiio. Usua% these pictures are 
characterized by pale delicate blues and pinks. The Madonna's 
gown is red ornamented with a band of gold embioideiy at the neck 

and waist; her mantle is dark blue. She wears a tnuiBpaient deam 
white kerchief. The Child is half covered with a bluish white 

draper)'. His hair, like that of His mother, is of a warm orange yel- 
low; the cross in His halo is red. The goldfinch is brown with a touch 
of red on its head. The little Saint John wears a goat-skin of greenish 
brown somewhat darker than his hair. The background is of gold 

incised with lines and indentations. Around the edge of the panel 
is the inscription: Gloria in Excelsis Deo et in Terra Pax Hominibu^; 
Bone Voluntatis Laudamus, and at the base: Ave Maria Gratia 
Plena. The letters are gold on a red ground, with a foliage decora- 
tion in gold. The frame of gold and dark blue decorated %vith gold 
stars is similar to the frame of No. 9, except that it has darkened. 

The painting was bought in Italy and was placed in tJie Museum in 
1904. It is one of nimierous representations by the master of the 
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Madrmna and Child, with or without the little Saint John and 
angeis in attendance. Other paintings similar in composition are in 
the Budapest Gallery; in the Walker Art Gallery, Liverpool; in the 
collections of Lord Battersea, London (1905); Dan Fellows Piatt, 
Englewood, N. J.; Arthur Lehman, New York; and a Aladonnaand 
Child, formerly in the Yerkes collection. In execution No. 10 re- 
sembles still other paintings attributed to this master. The buu^- 
gestion has been made that the original, of which all these pictures 
similar in design are variations, is perhaps a work of the so-called 
Compagno di Pesellino, belonging to Heir Bracht of Berlin (1909). 
The fine Madonna and Child attributed to Compagno di Pes^Qino 
at Fen'way Court, Boston, is also closed rdated in anzqxMition .to 
tbe series. The Fogg Museum Madonna is not one of the best, yet 
it is not without cfaaim. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 
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DOMENICO GHIRLANDAIO 
1449-1494 

Domenko di Tommaso Curradi di Doffo Bigordi was bora in 1449 

in Florence, and probably was trained as a goldsmith, in connecti(Hi 
with which art he or his father is supposed to have been given the 
name, Ghirlandaio, the Garland Maker. While still young he re- 
ceived his training as a painter at the hands of Alc?so Baldo\dnetti. 
He was influenced by Verrocchio and to some extent by [Botticelli, 

The work usually considered his firpt is the San Gimignano series 
of frescoes of 1475. He went to Rome m the same year, and worked 
in the Vatican Library. On his return to Florence he execuLeti 
some frescoes in that city. In 1481 he went again to Rome and 
painted in the Sistine Chapel. Between the years 1483 and i486 he 
painted the life of Saint Francis in Santa Trinita In Florence. On 
September i, 1485, he and his brother Davad received the com- 
mission from Giovanni Tomabuoni to decorate the walls of the 
choir of Santa IMaria Novella with scenes from the lives of the ]Ma- 
don Del <iT\ d Saint John the Baptist, as the frescoes which Orcagna 
had paiiiLed on these same walls in 1358 were damaged beyond 
repair. Ghirlandaio's frescoes were completed in 1490. Vasari gives 
an amusing description of certain episodes connected with this work. 
It appears that the master's health broke down soon after this. 
The last works painted in his bottega during his lifetime were eie- 
cuted largely by his assistants. He died of the plague in 1494. 

Ghiilandaio was a fadle decorator with a singular ability for 
portraitnie. He executed numerous panel pictures; but, iike moat of 
the great Florentines, he was chiefly remadmble for his frescoes. Per- 
haps more than any one of his day he carried on the tradition of 
monumental art wMch came direct Irom Giotto and Masaccio. He 
had the honour of bemg the master of Micfaelangeb. Among the 
numerous pupils whose style dosely resembled his own were his two 
brothers, David and Benedetto, and his brothei^in-law, Bastlano 
MainardL Ghirlandaio dung to the use of tempera for his pand 
pictures, and did not adopt oO as did many of his contempocaries. 

By Ghirlandaio in this countiy is a profile portrait of Giovanna 
Tomabuoni, in Mr. Moigan's collection. There is in the Jarves 
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collection a much damaged portrait head in fresco, whicli has been 
attiibuted to him. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 
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HAr'.'T'TTE, H. Ghirlandaio. Paris, 1907. (Les maitres de I'art.) 
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II KNEELING VIRGIN (FRAGMENT OF ANNUNCIATION)* 

Fiesoo, transfened to canvas on pand, with ardied top. H. 57} in. 
W. 4oi In. (147 X 103.5 cm.) 

TlieViiginknedbyWithalxxikiiilierhandimfront of aparapetof 
red and green maifole. She weais a rose red gown similar to the red 
of the marble in colour. Her mantle Is of a beautiful pale blue, lined 
with a cool bluish green which is repeated in the green of the marble 
and the foliage of the background. Her hair is yellow. Her halo is 
of a red very similar to the other reds in the picture; it was probably 
oifginally gilded. On the parapet are the vestiges of a rose red vase 
of flowers, probably lihes, but almost oblitaated. In the distance 
are cypresses and other trees. 

The fresco was bought in Italy in 1905. It was formerly in the 
collection of the Cavaliere Giuseppe Tosranelli, which was sold in 
Florence in 1883. The picture was No. 68 in the sale catalogue and 
was attributed to Benozzo Gozzoli. It is described on page 18 as fol- 
lows : " Fresque qui ornait le dessus de la porte de la Villa Michelozzi 
situee pres de San Gemignano. En la detachant, I'ange ayant ete 
d^truit, il ne reste que la Vierge. Figure a genoux de grandeur 
naturelle. Haut: i m. jo cent., larg. i m. 3 cent." 

As Benozzo Gozzoli, Pier Francesco Fiorentino, and Ghirlandaio 
were the three Florentines who worked in San Gimignano, it was 
evidently assumed at that time that the picture was by Benozzo 
Goz2X)li. For years the resemblance to Ghirlandaio's San Gimignano 
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freaooes has been remarked. Mr. Berenson was the first to recognize 
it as a work of this master. Before he knew that it came from San 
Gimignano he said that he thought it was Ghirlandaio's earliest 

extant fresco, and various other critics have since agreed with that 
attribution. So there seems to be little rea^^onable doubt that this 
is the earliest or one of the earliest existing; frescoes by the master, 
paittted while he was still strongly under the iniluence of Baldo\TnettL 
The picture has been transferred from a wall to a canvas on panel. 
It is a ghost of its former self but a very beautiful one, as it has not 
been repainted. The colours are pale and harmonious and suggestive 
of Domenico Veneziano and Baldovinetti. 
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GHIRLAND.\IO AND FILIPPINO LIPPi 

A sketch of the Hfe of Gbirlandaio iviU be found on page 74. 

Filipino Lippi (1457-1504) was the son of Fi» Filippo Lippi and 
the pupil of Botticelli. Among his finest works are his fresco paint- 
ings in the Brancacci Chapel, where he finished the decoration begun 
by Masolino and Masacdo, and his Vision of Saint Bernard, in the 
Badia. Later his woik became baroque in style and mawkish in 
sentiment, and he anticipated the decadence of Italian painting. 

la KABONNA ENTHROKED BETWEEN SAINT SEBASTIAN 
AND SAINT ROCH 

Tempera on peaeL H. 59) ta. W. 53I in. (151 X 135 cm.) 

From the point of view of composition this picture is well and care- 
fully balanced. From the pwint of view of colour the interest swings 
to the right on account of the splendid red robe of Saint Roch, which 
is scarcely balanced by the somewhat dull, neutral orange > ellow 
mantle of Saint Sebastian — though indeed the strong red is carried 
through the picture by means of the Madonna's gown, the rug in the 
foreground, and the hose of Saint Sebastian. The Madonna's cloak 
is of a rich deep green blue; this colour appears again in the tunic of 
Saint Sebastian. Saint Roch's tunic is green, making a transition to 
the browner gieen ci the trees; his black hose tenninate in buff 
ookyured shoes. The sdnts have brown hair, but the hair of tibe Ma- 
donna and of the Child is yellow. The canopy is of cold gray maible 
supported by onate oohmms of orange yellow. This last colour is 
also canied through the picture ]>y means of the vases on the parapet, 
the robe of Saint Sebastian, and the staff and shoes of Saint Roch. 
The prevailing tones of the hmdscape are rather dark grays and 
neutral greens, enlivened by the red roofs of the buildings in the mid- 
dle distance. The halos of the Madonna and saints are nanow lines 
of gold. The Quid's hab is crudfonn. A Turkish rug with pre- 
vailing tones of red, black, and greens of various shades foils from 
the step and liesonthepavement, which isof blad: and white marble 
slabsy separated and boidered with nanow bands of neutndgreen. 
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This picture belonged to the Hemenway family of Boston, and was 
transferred from panel to canvas probably about i86a. A letter from 
James J. Jarves, dated June 12, 1862, refers to the transfeniug from 
panel to canvas of a picture which he calls " a rare and beautiful 
specimen of Ghirlandaio of Florence." There is evidence which 
points to the fact that he refers to the Fogg Museum painting. The 
picture, however, went to pieces badly during the ensuing fifty 
years. In 191 2 it was given to the Fogg Museum by Augustus 
Hemenway, Louis Cabot, and W. E. C. Eustis of Boston. It was 
then transferred once more to a panel and was placed on exhibi- 
tion in the Museum in 1916, in remarkably good condition coa- 
sidering the precarious state in which it had been more than once. 
The original surface is in certain parts intact, although in places, 
notably on the Child and on Saint Sebastian, the original paint has 
been replaced. 

As has been said, Domenico Ghirlandaio was succeeded by two 
brothers and a brother-in-law. In the next generation of painters, 
among his followers were his son, Ridolfo Ghirlandaio, who was per- 
haps a stronger painter than any of Domenico's other imitators, 
Raffaelle dei Carli, i\lunno di Domenico, whose real name apj>ears 
to have been Bartolommeo di Giovanni, 1 ranccsco Granacci, and 
Jacopo del Sellaio. Filippino Lippi was the master of Raffaellino del 
Garbo. One of these above mentioned masters or some other fol- 
lower of Ghirlandaio and Filippino doubtless executed this picture 
(Ko. 13). It bears a striking resemblance in certain particulars to 
other paintings, notably: Madonna and Saints, Naples, attributed to 
Ghirlandaio, but now tiiougfat to be a wodc of his school; two paint- 
ings in the Berlin Museum (Nos. 87 and 98), attributed to Raf- 
faellino dd Gaibo, but one of which Qio. 98) Mr. Berenson believes 
to be by Sellaio and the other by a journeyman who woriced for 
Filqppino; Madonna and Saints, Voltena, perhaps by Carli; the 
Pistoia altaipiece, attributed to Lorenzo di Credi; Madonna and 
Saints, Academy, Florence (No. 66), Madonna and Saints, Uffizi 
Gallery (No. 1297}, both by Domenico Ghirlandaio. This perhaps 
indicates that the design originated in Ghirlandaio's studio. As the 
types are more dosdy connected with the Filippino atelier, it would 
seem to show that the picture was executed by an eclectic follower of 
Ghirlandaio and Fi]q>pino. 
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The flowers in the vases are pink carnations, jasmine, and myrtle. 
Myrtle was one of the Madonna's flowers and symbolized her purity 
and other virtues. The jasmine, though not strictly a sacred floweri 
is often found in reUgious paintings — the star-shaped blossom ap- 
parently symbolized divine hope or heavenly joy. It is often found 
mtb. loses and Mes beside die Madonna. The carnation had no 
definite symbolic meaning, but was frequently used instead of the 
rose; then it had the same significance as the rose, the symbol of 
divine love, sacred to the Madonna. 
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"PARIS MASTER" (?) 
3CV centuiy 



" Paris Master " Is the name adopted by Dr. Paul Scfaiibring for 
the pamter of a series of casaone pands whkh heretofore have been 
oonsidered dose either to Coshno Rossdii or UtUi da Faenau In 
Dr. Schubring's book, Otssoni, iriuch appeared in ipz 5, he points out 
that the work of this master finds its inspiration in Giedt mythokgy, 
from wUcfa he dnms the most delightful qpiiaodes for his pictures. In 
these panels the landscape backgrounds are usua% suffused with 
brilliant lij^t, in which mountain acenety, trees and flowers are wdl 
represented. The master has conceived a sort of earthly Pftradise in 
wliich one meets happy Florentine princes. Dr. Schubring thinlcs 
that the out-of-door quality of the panels points on the one hand to 
the influence of Domenico Venesiano, and on the other to that of 
Neri di BiccI, who was the master of Cosimo Rosaelli. 



SCBOBEWG, P. QusanL LeqMi<^ 1915. i» 109; 260^65, Nob. 163^8$; ii, 
Fl. zzxiih-xncviii. 



Tempeia. Fand transferred to canvas. H.35II1L W.43ifin. (6s.x X 

110.9 cm.) 

On the left are Juno, Venus, and IMinerva disputing about the 
apple, on which there is the partially effaced inscription: TH KAAH 
(T§ K0X5). Jupiter, who stands with the three goddesses, advises 
them to abide by the decision of the handsomest of men, the herds- 
man Paris. On the right the goddesses stand before Paris, who is 
seated on a tree stump with his dog and herds near by. He is holding 
out the apple to Venus. Here, as often in mediaeval and Renais- 
sance Italian paintings, different parts of the same story are repre- 
sented in the same picture, by whnt has been called " the continuous 
method of representation." This is the only instance in the Gallery 
which illustrates thi?; custom. 

The most brilliant spot of colour in the picture is furnished by the 
gorgeous veimiiion hose of Paris. The pale green blue of the tunic of 
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Paris is repeated in the nuuitle of Jupiter and echoed again la the far 

fields, distant mountains, and sk\' Jupitor wears a gorgeous robe 
and head-dress of gold and red. This same combination of red and 
gold appears in the head-dresses of Juno and Venus, in the apple, and 
in the coUar of the dog. The peacock feathers on Juno's dark green 
gown are wrought in gold also. Her mantle is violet red in the 
shadow and neutral green in the light, and her shoes are red. Venus 
wears the brightest garments of the three goddesses. Her gown is 
yellow in the light and red in the shadows. Minerv^a, in a white 
gown and tunic of dark blue green, wears the soberest colours. The 
golden flowers embroidered on her tunic in the scene where Paris is 
making his choice are designed in the same way as the little white 
flowers spotted over the dark brownish green grass of the field. This 
colour is carried up into the upper half of the picture by means of the 
foliage. Tu^o of the cows and a calf on the right-hand side are neutral 
red. A series of warm grays runs across the picture. This tone 
appears varied modifications in three of the cows, the goat, the 
dog, in the nearer mountains and meadows, in the sky at the lionzon, 
in the cl > ak which Paris wears over his blue tunic, in the scarf of 
Juno, and in the hair and beard of Jupiter. 

Tiie picture was formerly in the collection of Charles Butler, which 
was sold in London in 191 1. Dr. Schubring speaks of it as in the 
John G. Johnson collection, Philadelphia, which is an error. It was 
placed in the Museum in 1916 as a loan. 

The picture is of espedal interest^ as it rq>resents a secular subject 
and illustrates the classical spirit that was creepuig into Florence at 
this tune. Cosimo de' Medici bad originated the idea of the Pla- 
tonic Academy after bis meetmg with the Greek, Georgios Gemistos, 
in 14S9, and had educated MarsiHo Fidno to interpret Greek phi- 
losophy. Lorenzo de' Medici, Pico de]]aMirandola,AngdoPoliziano> 
and Leo Battista Alberti were much interested in the revival of learn- 
ing and the study of the classics. Botticelli, Pier di Cosimo, and 
others among the great masters painted pictures representing the 
Greek myths. Even in the earlitf days of Paolo Uccello the custom 
existed of decorating with paintings cassoni or bridal chests, other 
furniture, and wall panels. These were often decorated by the 
second-rate men, but occasionally some of the great artists like 
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Pesellino painted them. The subjects were seldom religious; more 
often artists represented allegories, legends, mythological scenes» and 
contemporary festivities, such as pageants, feasts, and tournaments. 

It is difficult to tell whether this panel of the Judgment of Pam 
was used to decorate a wall or whether it was a panel in a cassone 
or other piece of furniture. 
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LORENZO DI CREDI (?) 
1457-1537 



LorauBO d'Andrea d'Oderigo Credi was bom in Florence in X457. 
He came of a family of goldsmiths; he himself probably started 
life in that calling in his father's workshop. At his father's death 
he became assistant to Verrocchio, the great painter-goldsmith and 
sculptor, in whose workshop he had the privilege of being a fellovr 
student with Leonardo da Vinci and Perugino. Credi was a con< 
scientious, laborious painter of highly finished oil easel pictures, 
chiefly of religious subjects. Sometimes his colour is fine, often it is 
inharmonious. His drawings show that he had a sense of beauty, but 
his paintings are seldom inspiring. He was a faithful friend and fol- 
lower of Verrocchio, In his old age he was employed to restore 
pictures by the earhcr men. He died in Florence in ^K^J. 

Vasari gives the following account of his methods, which incident- 
ally gives e\idence concerning the practice of other painters of that 
day: " Lorenzo was not anxious to undertake many large works, but 
took great pains in the execution of all that he did, and subjected 
himself to almost inconceivable labours for that purpose; he had his 
colours more particularly ground to excessive hneness, carefully 
purif>dng and distillinp: the nut-oil with which he mixed them; he 
would place a vast number of colours on his palette, arranging them 
from the palest of light tints to the deepest of the dark colours, grad- 
uating iln ni \\nth what must needs be called a too minute and super- 
fluous care, untH he would sometimes have as much as twenty live or 
thirty on his palette at one time, and for every tint he had a separate 
pencil. Wherever Lorenzo was working, he would suffer no move- 
ment to he made that would occasion dust to rise; but all this excess 
of care is perhaps little more .worthy of praise than n^ligence, for 
thcDB sliould in all things be observed a certain measure, and it 
Is always good to avoid extremes, which are, for the most part, 
mjunous." 

Credi is repr^ented in this country by paintings in the Metro- 
politan Museum; m the collection of Mis. John L. Gardner, Boston; 
in the Holden coJIection, Qevdand; in the P. A. B. Widener collec- 
tion, Fbiladelpliia; and in the collections of Otto H. Eahn and Mrs. 
C. P. Huntington, New Ybik. 
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THE ANNUNCIATION 
Lent by W. E. C. Eustis. 

Oil on panel. H. 131^ in. W. iof» in. (33.2 X 25.5 cm.; Measure- 
ments inside frame. 

The bright rose red gown of the angel is the strongest colour in the 
picture; it even oveipowers the vermilion in the covering of the bed. 
The Madonna wears a neiitnl violet gown, the colour of which is 
not unlike that of the aidutectiual setting of the room. Her doak 
is pale bhie. This pale Mue and neutial violet both occur in the 
angel's wings, and the violet appears in the shadows of the fluttering 
mantle over his shoulders and the clouds on which his feet rest The 
floor is of a subdued red videt, and notes of yellow and brown occur 
in the fining of the Madonna's mantle, the hair of the aiigel and of 
the Madonna, the dudr and the ledge around the bed. Hie Dove 
and the curtain are a somewhat peaily gray, much like the angel's 
mantle. The canopy of the bed is green. The sky seen throuj^ 
the window is pale bhie. 

On the canopy of the bed is an insa^tion in Latin. On the 
side of the Vugin's chair is the date mxxxx^vin (1508). At the base 
of the picture is a quotation from Saint Jerome's Commentaiy on the 
Gospel of Saint IM^tthew, ix, 9: ''Certe fulgor ipse, et majestas di< 
vinitatls occultae quae etiam in humana facie lefujgdiat [relucebat 
in oiigmal] ex prime ad se vident^ trahere poterat aspectu." Writ- 
ten on paper and formerly pasted on to the back of the panel, but 
now removed, were the four letters of the Latin correspondence <rf 
Saint Ignatius wth Saint John and the Virgin and a selection on 
Saint Ignatius from Saint Jerome's liber de Viris Inhistribus, 
chapter zvi. 
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The picture was lent to the Museum for a few months in 1910 by 
W. £. C. Eustis of Boston. In 1915 it was again placed in the 

Museum as a loan. 

There is a diflerence of opinion among critics as to the authorship 
©f the panel, and there is a good deal of doubt as to whether it is by 
Lorenzo di Credi himself. It has been caUed an early work of Credi, 
also the work of a late follower of this master. In both cases the 
opMun was based on a photograph uf the picture. 
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MARIOTTO ALBERTINELLI 
1474-151S 

Mariotto di Bigio di Bindo AlbertineQi was bora in 1474. He 
bogan life as a gold beater, but soon entexed the workshop of the 
painter, Cosimo Rosselli. There be became intimate with his fellow 
pupil, Baccio della Porta, commonly known as Fra Bartolommeo, 
and they foxmed a partnership perhaps about 1 493. Save for a brief 
sepazation in 1494, the two artists work^ together until 1500, ^en 
Baccio, through the influence of Savonarola, joined the community 
of San Marco of the Dominican order, under the name of Fra Bar- 
tolommeo. The partnership was renewed in 1500. when Fra Bar- 
tolommeo asked for Albertineili's help in rcorcjanizing tlie atelier of 
San Marco. In 151 2 the two men separated again. According to 
Vasari, Albertinelli, in a fit of disgust and ill-temper, decided to keep 
an inn. This freak did not last long, and in March, 1513, he was 
painting again. Vasari further relates how /Uber Linelli, on his way 
home from Rome, was seized with a sickness at Viterbo and was 
carried in a litter back to Florence, where he died in November, 1 5 15. 

Little work in fresco by Albertinelli has been preserved ; his panel 
pictures are scattered over Europe. In this country he is represented 
by a Nativity, in the John G. Johnson collection, Philadelphia, and 
a figure of the Virgin Annunciate m the Untermeyer collection at 
Yonkers, N. Y. 
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SACRIFICE OF CAIN AND ABEL 

Oil 00 jMuiel. H. 8i in. W. 13H in. (216 X 354 cm.) 

Abd in a rich blue tunic kneels before his burnt offering. The red 
flame bums bristly and the smoke ascends straight 19 to the iUu- 
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minateci \ eliowish cloud at the top of the pic ture. A red flame is seen 
in the clouds on the left and a bolt of fire descends to help his sacrifice 
to bum. Cain, a bearded man clad in a violet tunic, fiercely blows 
his fire, but the smoke comes back into his face. An orange yellow 
mantle lies on the ground in front of the gray brown altar. The field 
and trees are of a greener brown. The old yellow varnish still re- 
maining over pcirts of the picture neutrah'zes the delicate white 
clouds in the background. The sky, where the \'arnish has been 
removed, is of a wonderfully luminous, pale turquoise blue. The 
Sacrifice of Cain and Abel, like most Old Testament subjects, is 
seldom represented except in a series. This panel is the size of a 
piedella panel and probably "was once part of an altarpiece. 

Crowe and Cavalcaselle in their life of Raphad list the painting 
as in the possession of the art dealer Signor Enrico Baseggio, Rome. 
According to Passavant the picture may have been at one time in 
the Ahlohrandini collectioin, Rome; later it was in the hands of Mr. 
Emerson, a London dealer; m 1844 Signor Baseggio owned it. It 
was placed in the Fogg Museum ui 1906. 

Crowe and Cavalcaselle attribute the picture to Ra|diael, and 
associate it with the Enij^t's Bream in the National Gallexy as one 
of his earliest existing works; they describe it at loigth and praise 
its beauty. Passavant attributes it to Ra^diad, v. i, 65-66; v. ii, x6, 
No. 15, and dates it between 1500 and 1504; but in v. iii questbns 
the attribution. Modem critiGS believe that the picture is Floren- 
tine. Charl^ Loeser was the first to suggest Albertinelli as the 
painter of the panel, though others believe that it may be by Fra 
Bartolommeo or Bacchiacca. The Albertinelli attribution on the 
whole seons the most probable. 
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SCIPIONE PULZONE, CALLED GAETANO 
i55oC?)-isS8(?) 

Sqp&me Palaone, caUed Gaetano, was bom in Gaeta probably in 
1550. He was tzained in the studio of Jaccpo del Conte, a follower 
of Andiea del Sarto, and x^iesented the finer Florentine tradition. 
In addition to histoiical and religious subjects he painted portraits, 
for which he was espodalSy noted. It is said that he painted por- 
traits of an the principal cardinals of . the Raman court, of the 
secular princes, and of all the noble ladies of Rome. He was a careful 
and competent draughtsman, though lacking in inspiration. He 
died in Rome probably about 1 588. All Rome grieved at his death. 
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16 PORTRAIT OF A CARDINAL 

on on canvas. H. 53^ in. W. 41 A in* U34-7 X 104.6 cm.) 
Tike cardinai s while rochet is mellowed with age; his mozzetta is 
very dark green, almost black. His biretta is red. The chair is dark 
violet red; the braid and fringe here, as generally in later pictures, is 
made to represent gold by the skiUul use of yellow and brown paint 
instead of by the actual use of gold leaf. Hie background is veiy 
daik brawn with deep violet ted drapery at the left Tlie painting 
is signed on the scroll whidi the cardinal holds in his hand: All' 
I]L"*etN^Sig.''IlS' Caid. Alessandino Sc^o Gaetano facto 1586. 

The porttait was foimetly in the collection of the Prince Sdamt 
Rome, and was i^iaced in the Museum in 1905. 

As already stated, the cardinal is represented in a rochet, moszetta, 
and biretta. The rochet is a close-fitting vestment of linen or lawn, 
worn by bishops and some others. It reaches to the knees or lower, 
and has close sleeves extending to the wrists, or is sleeveless. The 
mozzetta is a short ecclesiastical vestment or cape which covers the 
shoulders and can be buttoned over the breast, and to which a hood 
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is attached. It is worn by the pope, cardinals, bishops, abbots, and 
some other prelates who are especially privileged by custom or papal 
authority. A bircLla i.^ a, si^uarc cap with three ridges or sometimes 
peaks on its upper surface, now commonly worn by clerics of ail 
grades from cardinals downwards. 
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• SIENESE PAINTING 

THE Steoese waspioBablyifae earliest of the great Italian schools. 
In^ired by Byzantine and Sicu]iO-B3rzantme art| independent 
painting began in Siena in the eaiiy xm century, first in the deoonir 
tum of missaJs, then in mote monumental work on panels. In the 
F&lazzo PubbUco there is a Madcnna by Guido da Siena, dated 
1221, and though the authenticity of the date has been questioned, 
the probability is that Guido worked and sonounded himadf with a 
definable school in the first quarter of the century. By the end of the 
Dugento the schod was in full development, headed by Ducdo, and 
it flourished most brilliantly in the first half of the xiv century. 
Then pditicaBy and commercially the dty fell into a dedine, and 
though significant art continued, it did not in an historical sense 
progress. Instead of unfolding into Renaissance pamting, it merdy 
borrowed Renaissance phraseology for the expression of mediaeval 
ideals. Unlike the Umbrian school, the Sienese was unable or un- 
willing to assimilate foreign ideas, and althou^^h the xv century 
school shows an increasing tendency to imitate Florentine and espe- 
cially Umbrian forms, this tendency led to obliteration of the native 
art rather than to its healthy developmenL £ven in the late xv and 
early xvi centuiy the greatest artists were those who had most in 
common with the earhest, and the end of the school came when the 
Sienese painters became wholly susceptible to outside influence. 

To understand and appreciate the painting of Siena one should 
think of it as the culmination of the art of the Middle Ages rather 
than as a promise of anything modem. Therein lies the difTerence 
which caused so great a gulf between the art of Siena and that of 
contemporary Florence, only forty miles away. Sienese art may be 
regarded as the most perfect expression of the Byzantine ideal. It 
was hieratic and mystic. While Giotto was forecasting the develoj>- 
ment of modern art by studying nature and making his figures act 
like the real people whom he saw about him, Duccio and Simone 
Martini were sounding the Byzantine creed that the Christian 
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saints were not human but divine, not vulgar ** but regal, not 
approachable but aloof. To the early Sienese as to the Byzantine, 
the Raphadesque conception of the Madonna as the most tender 
possible human mother would have been blasphemous bad taste. 
Siena, the Civitas Virginis, the city of Saint Catherine, of Fra 
Filippo of the Assempri, of San Bernardino, was dedicated to Chris- 
tian mysticism. Artistically, as well as philosophically, it was indif- 
ferent to reality, or rather it was interested not in conmionplace but 
in divine reality. What frequently appears as unnatural in Sienese 
art is but an attempt to symbolize the mysteries. To the modern 
critic, the Sienese would h.nve. made the Taoist reply: "Can there be 
anything that is not natural ? " 

To express these ideals the Sienese found the predorainantl\' linear 
mode of Ei zjintium perfectly adapted. Though the artists modellwl 
their imfxjrtant surfaces in ver\' low relief, they seem to have thought 
largely in terms of flat tones defined by Une, and at times ail model- 
ling of the surface was eliminated. With this linear mode went a 
Byzantine sumptuousness of decoration and material, a lavish use of 
gold, ultramarine, and even precious stones. A picture was a work 
of devotion, vowed to a Divine Being, and no embellishment within 
the means of the donor was too costly for it. 1 hough the successors 
of Duccio painted in fresco as well as tempera, one cannot but feel 
that the latter is the more significant Sienese technique. 

Although Sienese art was founded on Byzantine, and was in a 
sense the cuhnination of Byzantine, it ma nevertheless a Gothic art. 
In other words, it belonged to its period, but it selected cotain ele- 
ments of Gothic style for emphasis. In Fbrence, Giotto was hispiied 
by the plasticity of Gothic art and its naturalism. In Siena, Ducdo 
and his fdlowers developed the Gothic living line and later, the 
emotionaJism of Gothic sfurit. Ihus both Florentines and Sienese 
were Gothic, but in a different way. 

It was inevitable that a school following a distinctly linear tradi-. 
tion should n^ect Gothic monumentality and sense of foim to 
< become vibrant with Gotliic line. Line became the most powerful 
' vehide of Sienese ezpressioii.* Sienese artsts pbyed symphonies in 
line, adiieving harmonies in it by the repetition of the same linear 
lonns in various dimensions throughout a painting. Line was used 
to eipress, emotion and n^stidsm, and the painters would even 
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arrange strong contrasts of t\T:>es of line, harmonious and graceful 
on the one hand , violent and aogular on the other, to convey different 
spiritual effects. 

This linear quality and indiflference to plastic reality, as well as the ' 
mystic expression, brought Sienese painting more nearly than that of 
any other occidental school into harmony with the art of Asia. 
Technically as well as spiritually the Sienese approached the artistic 
abstractions of China and Japan. Like the Oriental, the Sienese 
painted types rather than indixnduals. He tended to eliminate 
rather than elaborate. In short he tried to " express the organic 
continuity of consciousness rather than liie functional individuality 
of matter; to realize ideas rather than to idealize or sentimentalize 
reahties." * One might imagine a Chinese of the xiv century, a lover 
of Sung art, miraculously transported to western Europe and wander- 
ing in bewikkiment among the art tzeasoiea of the Ooddent, seeing 
• in vain for understanding, sympathy, or even interest. Were he to 
find such a painting as the Sant' Ansano Annunciation of Simone 
Maitini, however, he would pause, for he could receive its message. 
Sienese art Is thus in a sense a Chinvat bridge ^Murning the abyss of 
miscomprehension between the artistic Ideais of the West and of the 
East 

The analogies between Sienese and oriental art have been observed 
by practical^ every writer on the Sienese school Tluy have been 
tacitly attnbttted, however, to accidental similarities in ideals and 
modes in Siena and the East. As yet no one has been bold enough to 
suggest an influence derived horn actual contact with eastern art, 
but such contact is not beyond the bounds of possibility. In the 
xui and XIV centuries overiand communication with the Nearer East 
and with China was conmion and secure. Mcrchn nts like the Polos, 
prelates like John of Monte Corvino, Andrew of Perugia, and Friar 
Odoric of Friuii, readily found the way to Cathay, as China was then 
cal^d. Pekin was made a Roman Catholic diocese, and Pegolotti of 
the Bardi banking house in Florence was moved to write a traveller's 
itinerary, remarkably like a modem Baedeker, giving the most 
jninute instructions as to inns, food, servants, and so forth, on the 
route from Constantinople to Pekin. Moslems like Ibn Batuta tra- 
velled as widely as Christians, and oriental travelleis visited the Occi- 

Miumm^FiiMArkbiMiL Boston, Dec:, 1917, pb 78. 
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dent. Thus Bar Sauma, a Nestorian of Pekin, visited the pnpe in 
1287, and passed through I usrany on his way to Paris and Bordeaux 
two years after Duccio painted the Rucellai Madonna. Xot only 
the Nearer East and China but India was opened to the European, 
and we hear oi the martyrdom in the early xiv century of one Bro- 
ther Peter of Siena at a place near Bombay. It was not until the end 
of the X and the beginning of the \v century that the conversion of 
the western Tartars to islam, the advance of the Seljuk Turks, and 
the overthrow of the broad-minded, linspitable Mongol dynasty in 
China closed the overland trade rou tes . D ur mg the next hundred and 
fifty years, while the sea routes were being discovered, Europe seems 
largely to have forgotten the existence of the Orient. Wild as the 
theory :na.y sound, therefore, it is |x)ssible that actual contact with 
oriental art may account not only for the occasional Mongolian types 
and bits of oriental armour to be observed in Sienese art, but even for 
something of the spirit of the style. It would, however, be hard to 
esphin lAxf the u^uence shouH be Goofined to SieoK, and thouf^ 
the theoiy is not unpossible, it is not neoessaiy. 

The fiist master deaily to express the Sienese ideak was Duccio di 
Buoninsegna, who painted the RuoeUai Madonna for Santa Maria 
Novella inFIoience in 1385, and in 131 z finished his great Majestas, 
which was carried in triumph through the streets of Siena to the 
sound of pealing trumpets and clashing cymbals, and placed over the 
hi^ altar in the Duomo. Ducdo woriLed always in Umgm* He 
was a master of all that makes Sienese art great, appearing as the 
finished |Hoduct of mediaeval art, rather than as in any sense archaic. 
He had a strong sense of diamatic composition; but, unlike Giotto of 
Florence, ¥^0 chose to depend on a few solidty painted figures, he 
prefened to balance mass against a wj^ figure in a way that again 
reminds us of the Orient. He established a flourishing school, and 
two of liis contemporaries, Ugolino da Siena and Segna di Bonap 
venturn, are specially worthy of mention. 

The mantle of Duccio descended on Simone Martini, a master 'Who 
travelled widely in Italy, influencing many contemporaries. Toward 
the end of his career, he joined the papal court at Avignon, where he 
met Petrarch, painted Laura, and taught Sienese ideals and oonven- 
tions to the craftsmen of a dozen coimtries. He died at Avignon in 
1344. He was a less coherent nanative composer than Duccio, but 
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in everything else he equalled or surpassed him. Moreover, he 
paiiited niouumental works in fresco, as well as tempera panels. His 
most famous frescoes are the Majestas and the equestrian portrait of 
Guidoriccio Fogliani in the Palazzo Pubhiico in Siena, and Llic cycle 
of scenes from the life of Saint Martin in Saint Francis at Assisi. 
Probably the greatest of his many tempera works is the Sant' Ansano 
Annunciation, perhaps the most complete single expression of the 
Sienese genius. Simone was assisted m much of his woik by his 
somewhat less able, but nevertheless gifted biother-in-law, Lippo 
Memmi. lippo did many indepeudent works as well, among them 
the stately frescoed Majestas at San Gimignano. 

Viiih the advent of the next two important Sienese mastezs, Pietio 
and Anibiogb Loienzetti, the old Sienese ^irit was tempered. Al- 
thoui^ the old ideals of hieiaidiy and aristoaacy weie to a certain 
extent letained, the Lorenzetti luougfat art nearer to earth. Pietro 
was strongly affected by ffamboyant Gothic emotionalism, and at 
times offends an over-dramatic, one might almost say melo- 
dramatic effect. ^ His spirit was an^dotic Ambrogb, the. more 
poweifal artist, was didactic, preaching the beliefe of the Sienese 
ruling dass. A Madonna by him lemams a queen, but becomes a 
toiestrial one. He was influenced by the sculpture of Giovanni 
Pisano, and in his many Madonna compositions, like the Madonna 
del Latte (Madonna giving the Breast), succeeds in mbining ten- 
derness and grace with aristocracy. He profoundly influenced the 
Florentine Bernardo Daddi, and through him the painting of Um- 
bria. Indeed the influence of the Lorenzetti was wide spread, show- 
ixig deai^ in such famous woiks as the Triumph of Death in the 
Pisan Campo Santo, an anonymous woik possibly by Francesco 
Traini. . 

Throughout the xw century Siena was teeming with artists, and 
in tin? period it is not too much to say that the city held the dom- 
inating j)osition in the art of the peninsula. Besides the great names 
already mentioned, there were many minor painters of interest and 
worth, who reflected the art of one or more of the major artists. 
Thus Bama Senese, a highly original artist about whom little is 
known, decorated the Colleo^iata at San Oi^if^nano with frescoes 
which recall t^e dramatic mass compositions oi JJuccio and the inten- 
sity of Simone. Near to him in style was Luca di Tomme, a sub- 
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stcintial painter in a Simonesque vein, and Lippo Vanni, an artist 
who approached the art of Simone still more closely. A pupil who 
revived the glowing colour of Simone was Giacomo di Mino. 

Twf^ jmintcrs who work( 1 tcieethpr and influenced later art were 
Bartoio di Fredi and Andrea Vanni. Bartolo, a chatty, prolific 
artist, was very unequal, at times exquisite, at tira^ laughably 
awkward. Andrea, the friend and portraitist of Saint Catherine, 
was a politician and diplomat, whose works are rare. Those that 
remain show a simplification of Simone's Une, and a colour scheme of 
low intensity but great harmony. A third painter, who should be 
mentioned for hib inlluence on later art, was Paolo di Giovaimi Fei, 
the master of (jio vanni di Paolo. 

At the turn of the century the commanding personalities were 
Taddeo di Bartolo and Stefano di Giovanni, called Sassetta. Taddeo 
was a widely travelled artist and a great disseminator of Sienese 
influence. He was a solid, able Cfaftsman, with the appeal of unmis- 
takable sincerity, if not of genius. He in^ired the mediocre Martino 
di BartokHnmeo. Saseetta, on the other hand, was an artist of 
unquestionable geniiis. He lived in the period of the early Renais- 
sance, but he was puidy mediaeval in feeling. A pupil of the 
uninspired Fei, he none the less inherited the best traditions of 
Ducdo and Simoiie, and revived the living line, delicate colour, and 
significant compodtion of the earlier scfaod. In flpiiit as in date he 
had much in conunon with Fra Angeliod in Florence, though he was 
&r subtler. He left it to his less gifted contemporary, Domenico di 
Bartolo Ghe&d, to inaugurate the Renaissance in Siena. Domenico 
was a naive realist, with no sense of compotntion, who sought to 
prove himsdif abreast of the times by crowding his frescoes witli 
pseudo-classical detail. He is happiest in his pands, and on a tt^ to^ 
Umbria deeply influenced the Perugian painters, especially Boccatis. 

One of the most influential artists of the early Renaissance wa| 
Lorenzo Vecchietta, a pupil of Sassetta, who combined the fairy-like 
quality of his master with Domenico di Bartolo's classicism. An- 
other of Sassetta's pupils, Sano di Pietro, became the most devo- 
tional, in an obvious way, of the Renaissance Sienese. He reverted 
entirely to the Middle Ages, observing even a hieratic scale in the 
size of figures, and painted cherry-eyed saints in gorgeous flat robes 
to be adored by a not too discriminating bouigeoisie. As a contrast 
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to luiii one ndgbt select the pupil of Fei, Gbvanni di Paob, an 
unequal artist ofeactieme orlgmaJity, at times was capable of tbe 
most faiiy-Iike worics in the most charming colours, and at times 
was absurd, tasteless, and even brutaL 

By far the most progressive Sienese of the Renaissance was Matteo 
di Giovanni, a pupil of Vecduetta. Matteo studied under the great 
Umbrian, Pier dd Franceschi, and succeeded in assiinilntfng Umbro- 
Floientine influaires without destroying the native flavour of his 
art. His trade was the painting of astoundingly wistful Madon- 
nas, who show an almost Neoplatonic melancholy; but his several 
compositions of the Slaughter of the Innocents show that he was 
capable of unrestrained violence. He influenced many artists and 
inspired one imitator, Guidoccio Cozzarelli, who at times, in his best 
works, can be confused with tbe master. 

Two other artists of the second half of the century, Francesco di 
Giorgio and Neroccio di Landi, were less progressive, and perhaps for 
that reason more typically Sienese. They were copartners, and 
pupils of Vecchietta. Francesco was an architect and engineer, and 
not a prolific painter. In painting, in order to obtain exotic effects, 
he distorted the classical detail which he proportioned so Justly in 
his buildings. His colour was clear and fine, his types melancholy 
and appealing. Neroccio has been called Simone bom again. No 
Sienese used line more vital and sup^^cstive, colour clearer and fresher, 
types more appealing in their languid, f istful grace. Nevertheless, 
there is a suggestion of ill health in the art, not a repulsive ill health, 
but a gentle ncu rasthenia suggesting artistic inbreeding. The school 
had passed the thoroughbred stage and the end was approaching. 
Little presage of it is felt, however, in the art of Benvenuto di Gio- 
vanni, another pupil of Vecchietta, who painted with a fine sense of 
decoration, and in his earlier period in a clear, rich colour scheme. 
His types have the appeal of pretty children. 1 oward the end of liis 
career he attempted the pompous, and changed his palette to a dark 
and even sooty one. It is unfortunate that it is in this stage that he 
had the greatest iniluence on his son and pupil, Girolamo di Ben- 
venuto, who only occasionally did works that deser\-e high praise. 

The end came rapidly in Siena. Foreign artists invaded the city, 
chief among them Pintoricchio, who was employed to decorate the 
Piccdcnmni Library in the Duomo. Sienese artists went over to 
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foreign imitation. Bernardino Fungai, a pupi! of Giovanni di Paolo, 
was an Umbro-Sienese, crossing the art of his master and of Fran- 
cesco di (jiorgio with that of Signorelli and Fiorenzo di Lorenzo. His 
pupil, Pacchia, was an eclectic imitator of Andrea del Sarto, Raphael, 
and others. Pacchia rot to, a pupU of Matteo> aped Perugino as well 
as his immediate predecessors. 

The chief masters of the first half of the xvi centur>' in Siena were 
really Giovanantonio Bazzi, called Sodoma, and Domemco Becca- 
fumi. Sodoma was a Lombard, influenced by Leonardo, who came 
to Siena, and, finding competition slack, remained there. He was a 
slipshod painter, lacking in artistic moral stamina, but able to show 
occasional flashes of brilliance. Bcccalunii w :is an orthodox master, 
highly respected by the burghers, who painted (lull, magniloquent 
canvases m a reddish, sooty tonalil}'. He karucd the tricks of the 
High Renaissance, a developed chiaroscuro, raorbidezza, sfumatura, 
and the like, but had little to say. 

The end of Sienese art was thus ignominious. Much of the stigma 
may be lemoved, however, if we disrq;aid the aftennath, as indeed we 
8hGn]]d,anda»i»der that the leal end came with the deathof the im* 
mediate pupils of Vecchietta — Fiancesco, Neiocdo, and Benvenuto. 
In this case we shall see the movement first as one of the great me- 
diaeval schools in the xiv century, then as a ddicate, self-absorbed 
school m the xv, the loveliness and significance of which is none the 
less great for its lack of general recognition. Poets, biographers, 
criticSi have united to praise and expound the art of Florence; Siena 
has had no Dante, no Vasari, no Ruskin. The Florentine was the 
naturalistic, the progressive school, and deserves its reputation. It 
sounded a note that appealed to all, that all could understand. Its 
motto would have been the Greek one: Man is the measure of all 
things." Its lig^t should not dazzle us, however, and blind us to the 
beauty and inner significance of the reactionary sister school, w^hose 
creed may better be found in the words of the Psalmist: " What is 
man, that Thou art mindful of him ? " 

George Harold £dgelL 
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The Sienese painungs in the Fc^ Museum will be found under Nos. 17-27 
in this Catalogue. 

Among the artists mentioned in the foregoing sketch, the following are rep- 
resented in the Boston Museum o£ Fine Arts and in the collection of Mrs. John 
L. Gardner at Fenway Court. 

Borton Muaeiun of Fine Aits: Uooixno sa Sieha, Madonna and Child; 
SsGMA m BoNAvsNTusA, Magdakne; Lnvo MBiiia» Crud&don. (Tbb picture 
is attributed to Lippo Memmi but i? more suggestive of Simone Martini.) 
Lippo Memmi, Mystic Marriage of Saint Catherine. (This picture is attributed 
to Lippo Memmi but is strongly suggestive of Barna.) Bartolo di Fredi, 
Burial and Assumption of the Maidonna; Sano di Pietro, Madonna and Child, 
Madonna and Chil l and Saints; Guidoccto Cozzarellt, Madonna and Child. 

Fenway Court: Simone M awttni, Madonna and Saints; Attributed to 
Fi£TRo LuKENZEXXi, Madonna and Saints; Andr£A Vanmi, Seiint Elizabeth. 
GiovAlQa in Paolo, Christ in the Temple. 
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AMBROGIO LORENZETTI 
Active hoBL j$2$ to 1348 

iVmbrogio Lorenzetti, the stronger of the two famous brothers, was 
one of the small group of great masters in the first and most remark- 
able period of the art and life of Siena, while the city was powerful 
and important in Ital^. Of the life of tiio artist compantivdyUttfe 
isknown. The first notice that we have of his activity is a documoit 
of 1324 coQceming the sale of a piece of land. The scant notices and 
Inscriptions after this date pfove the artist to have been employed in 
and about Siena, excq>t for a stay of two years in Florence, 1332- 
i334» where he matiicuktted in the Arte de' Medici e Speaafi, and a 
joiun^ which he made in 1335 ^ Cortona to paint frescoes, now 
lost, for the dntich of Santa Margarita. The most important date in 
Ambrogb's life is 1337-1338, when he began his famous frescoes of 
Good and Bad Government, finished in 1340, in the Sala deUa Pace 
of the Palasso Pubblico in Siena. The last document which men- 
tions the artist is one of 1345, noting a payment ior some figures 
painted by him for the Camera del Signori Nove in Siena. Tlie 
strong probability is that Ambrogio and his brother Pietro both 
died of the plague which swept Siena in 1348. 

Ambrogio Lorenzetti is represented in this country m the col- 
lections of Dan Fellows Piatt, Englcwood, N. J., and Phil^ Lehman, 
New York, as well as by the Fogg Museum pinnade. 
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SAINT AGNES 

Tempera on panel H. 14A in. (to apex). W. 9} in. (aaott base). 
(37 X 25 cm.) 

The saint is dad in a led mantle edged with gold oraamented with 
hIadL and red; her diadem is daik, very neutral blue, and her halo is 
incised in the gold background. She carries a shield with the Agnus 
Del, and the banner of Christ Triumphant. Hie Lamb has a gold 
hab. As In many pictures in the Galleiy the bole under the gold 
appears in parts. 

The painting was bought in Siena by C. Fahfiaz Munay about 
1880. In 1910 it was purchased in florence, and in 1911 was placed 
in the Fogg Museum as an indefinite loan. 

This painting is a lannade torn from a lost altaipiece. Themaiks 
of the irons by which it was attached to the larger panel are still 
visible on the back. Occasional carelessness in execution may be 
accounted for by the fact that the panel was to occupy a subordinate 
position far from the eye of the spectator. The attribution to 
Ambrogio, based purely on Internal evidence, has been generaOy 
accepted. The figure bears especially close zesonblance to the Cour 
cordia in the Allegory of Good Government, painted about 1340. 
The Fogg Museum work appears somewhat more gradous and 
youthful, and probably antedates by a few years Ambrogio's great 
masteipiece. 
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SCHOOL OF PIETRO LORENZETTI AND BAIiNA (?) 

SCHOOL OF PIETRO LORENZETTI 
(Pietro Lorenaetd, active from 1506 to 1348) 

Pietro Lorenzetti was the elder and iho less imin rtant of the two 
Lorcnzetti brothers, active in Siena in the first half of the Trecento. 
The first record of Pietro shows that he was an independent master 
in 1306; it is therefore probable that he was born about 1280. It 
is likely that he was a pupil of Duccioj he shows also the influence 
of Simone Martini, of Giotto, and especially of the sculptor, Giovanni 
Pisano. He was a very prolific painter, both of fresco and panel 
paintings. His work is often hasty, and at times he is over-emotional 
and melodramatic, as in his Passion frescoes at Assisi. But at his 
best he ranks with tlie lliree greatest Sienese; his Madonna between 
Saint 1 rancis and Saint John the Evangelist, in San Francesco, Assisi, 
is one of the the finest bits of Sienese painting, and one of the loveliest 
expressions of Siena's deep religious fervour. 

Hie last mentitnK^Pktio kin the reocnds of 1344; ashasalraufy 
been stated, it is pibbabk that he died in tlie great plague of 1348. 
Piebo Lorenzetti is represented in this cmintry in the Metropofitan 
Museum; in the John G. Johnson coQecdony Philad^jhia; and at 
Fenway Court, Boston. 
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i8A DEPOSITION (Face of double panel) 

Tempera on panel. H. 19A in. W. 13^ (49 7 X 34-8 cm.) indud- 
ing the frame, a plain moulding which is part of the panel. 

The Ught gay colours of this picture are a little suggestive of the 

colour scheme used in xrv' centur>' miniatures. The blues, yellows, 
and pinks are distributed comparatively evenly through the pic- 
ture, whereas the strong vermilion is placed at the lower right-hand 
corner. 

The upright of the cross is orange yellow ; the arm is of a greenish 
gray with drops of blood at either end. The body of Christ is of 
green, the pallid overtones having faded for the most part and the 
original terra verde underpainting only remaining. His white, 
transparent drapery is bordered \\ith a thin line of gold. The women 
seated in the foreground, starting at the left, are clad in cloaks of 
blue, rose, green, yellow, and vermilion. The woman on the extreme 
right wears under her vermilion cloak a gown which was probably 
originally blue, though a brown underpainting .showa in parts. The 
woman standing at the head of the body of Christ wears a yellow 
gown and a pale blue violet mantle lined with rose. The Madonna, 
who supports the upper part of Chiist's body, wears a pale red violet 
gown and a hsi^t Uue mantle vitli a zed lining. The gold halos 
have mdsed decoiatioiL Samt John weais a blue gown and a &ded 
nneooloiired mantle; SamtNlcodemusabiowngownandasUg^tly 
wanner toae mantle; his hair and beaid are brown. Saint Joseph of 
Anmathea wears a bhie gown and holds a white sheet in his hands; 
Jus hair and beazd are greenish white. The flesh throughout shorn 
the teiiE verde underpainting. The angels, which appear to be 
lepaintedj are dad in vaiyiog shades of pale violet, pink, blue, and 
yeUow. Two of the angds have wings of yellow and dad: biown, 
ahnost black; the wmgs of the other two are of dull red violet, 
ydkyw, and daik brown. Ihe background is gdd with an incised 
border. 

The panel was boujj^t in Rome by the Misses Williams of Salem 
some time between i860 and 1872. It was placed on exhibition in the 
Museum in 19x5, at the time of the Loan Exhibition <^ Italian 
Paintings, and was purchased by the Museum in 191 7. 

The face and back of this panel appear to be by different men. The 
Dq)Ofiitioa is probably of the School of Pietro LorenzettL 
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The introduction of the angels flying near the cross dated prob* 
ably from about the xn century. Often one of the angels holds a 
chalice in which to receive the sacred blood from the wound in the 
Sa\iour's side, as in the small triptych attributed to Daddi (No. i). 

On the tablet at the head of the main shaft of the cross is the inscrip- 
tion: IHS Nazaren' Rex Judeofrum] the title which Pilate wrote 
and put on the cross. More often simply the initial letters of this 
title — I N R I — are used. Instances of this are seen in the Cruci- 
fixion of the panel of scenes from the life of Christ (No. 2), and in 
the Descent from the Cross (No. ss)^ 



Bana was a fottower of lippo Memmipi^ also shows the influence 
of DuGcby of Simone, and of the Loienzetti. He was a dramatic 
painter of individuality and power. He is best known' for his series 
of frescoes depicting scenes from the life of the Viigin and from the 
life of Christ, in the CbU^iata, San Gimignano. 

Attributed to Baroa in this country are the panels of the Cruci- 
fixion in the Johnson collection, Philadelphia, and in the collection 
of Henry Walters at Baltimore, and a small Madonna and Saints 
belonging to Joseph Linden Smith of Boston. It is possible also 
that he painted a fine Marriage of Saint Catherine attributed to 
lippo Menuni, now in the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 
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18B " WOM.\N, BEHOLD THY SON." (Back of double panel) 
Tempera on panel. H. ig^'j in. W. i3fi in. (49.7 X 34.8 cm.) 
On a grayish brown ground stands Christ with His hands resting 
on the shoulders of His mother and Saint John. On either side are 



BARNA (?) 
Active fiom about 15%^ to 1380 
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Saint Peter in an orange yellow mantle over a blue green tunic, and 
an apostle, probably Saint James the Great, from his lesembiance to 
the Saviour, clad in a blue mantle over an orange yellow tunic, thus 
malrmg an interesting balance of colour. Saint John's robe is pale 
green and his mantle rose colour with a red violet lining. The 
Madonna wears a gown of pale pink and a blue green mantle lined 
with red violet. In the centre the figure of Christ is clad in a blue 
green tunic and a rather unusual white mantle lined with yellow; 
white being the colour in which He is represented after His resur- 
rection. Saint Peter's hair is gray and his beard, like the hair of the 
other saints, is yellowi«5h brown. The palms are dark green, touched 
with a pale green, almost white. The background is gold and 
around the edge of the panel is a narrow border of red. 

The incident represented on this panel is related only in the Gospel 
of Saint John (xix, 25-27). "Now there stood by the cross of Jesus 
his mother, and his mother's sister, Mar>' the wife of Cleophas, 
and Mar>' Magdalene, When Jesus therefore saw his mother, and 
the disciple standing by, whom he loved, he saith unto his mother, 
Woman, behold thy son ! Then saith he to the disciple, Behold thy 
mother! And from that hour that disciple took her unto his own 
home." The painter of the panel has not given a literal representa- 
tion of the scene. A similar representation of the subject occurs on 
the outside of the left wing of a triptych by Taddeo Gaddi in the 
Berlin GaJlezy. llie mddent k oiie sddom treated by artists. 

Has picture seems to show some connection mtb the work <rf 
Bania» yet the treatment of the halos indicates that it waa perhiqM 
painted before his day. It has been suggested that both the face and 
back ol the panel were executed by some painter of San Gimignano 
or Pisa who showed Florentine influence as well as that of the great 
Sienese mentioned. 

The history of the panel so far as it is known was given under i8a. 

18 A-B MENTIONED 
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The painting numbered 19 has been published by Mr. Berenson, in 
his Essays in the Study of Sienese Painting, and by Mr. F. Mason 
Perkins, in Rassegna d'Arte, March-April, 191 7. Mr. Berenson 
attributes the piciure to a master who was a pupil of Ugohno and 
kiler a follower of the Lorenzetti. The two lyoreiizelli brothers have 
been described in connection with Nos. 17 and 18. Ugolino was a 
close follower of Ducdo, thou^ lacking Ducdo's genius, and some- 
what influenced by Simone Martini To represent the master fonned 
by these influencest Mr. Berenson has devised the name Ugolino 
Lcneozetti, active bom 1324 to 1335. Around him he has grouped 
a number of pictures, among them an Annunciation and Saints in the 
John G. Jdmson collection and a small Tabonade at Fenway Coiut, 
attributed to Fietro Lorenzetti. Mr. Berenson thinks that the Fogg 
Museum Nativity was painted about 1^5. 

Mr. Peikins points out the eclectic quality of the pictuie, a char<- 
acteristic of almost all the Sienese painting of the middle and htte 
Trecento. He considers that the painting is perhaps most dosdy 
related to the first manner of Bartob di Fredi, althou^ finer than 
Bartolo's work. He places the picture in the middle Trecento, the 
work of an artist as yet unknown to critics. 

THE NATIVITY 

Tempem on pand, arched top. H. 6j} in. W. 48I in. (1724 X itt^ 
cm.) 

The colour scheme of this picture is unusual. The Madonna has a 
mantle of dear rich ultramarine blue bordered with gold over her red 
gown, which also has a gold border. In her halo is the inscrq>tion: 
Ave Maria Gratia Plena. Saint Joseph is clad in a striking orange 
yellow cloak over his olive green robe. A lighter blue occurs in the 
border of the window, through which God the Father is seen in the 
sky in a pale blue mantle in the midst of seraphim with oraoge wings. 
Just above the heads of the Holy Family are two gioupa of angels 
with red orange and gold wings. The basin and ewer also are of red 
and gold. The remainder of the picture is filled with a series of 
hannonious gzays and browns. The shepherd on the right wears a 
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brownish garment and a gray cloak. His hair is reddish brown and 
his staff and his stocking brown. Above him thegreenish sleeveof a 
second shepherd and a bit of red drapery are seen The white pillars 
support a frieze of neutral green with mouldings of rose. The Dove is 

white against a black background. The ox is reddish brown and the 
ass a cold bluish gray. The Baby is wrapped in white swaddling 
clothes. 

The painting was at one time in the collection of Dr. Bonnal of 
Nice; later it was in Rome. It was given to the Fogg Museum by 
certain Friends of the Fogg Museum in the winter of 1916-1917. 

This fine picture is a somewhat puzzling example of the work of 
the early Sienese school in its great period. Duccio, Simone Martini, 
and the two Lorenzetti brothers are the men whose types duniinated 
the work of the minor masters. This picture is certainly later than 
Duccio, and only bears a general resemblance to his work. Simone 
Martini influenced all the Sienese artists who came after him and 
among otiiers the man who executed this picture, but it is more 
closely akm to the work of the Lorenzetti brothers. 

The ox and the ass were invariably represented in scenes of the 
Nativity. There is a tradition that they were actually present at the 
birth of Christy although they are not mentbned by any of the 
Evangelists. They are sometmies considered to signify the homage 
due to Christ from all creatines. Another inteipretation is that the 
OK is a ^rmhol of the Jews, the ass of the GentHes. 

The Madonna ureais the prescribed red tunic, which was originally 
richly embioidered, with long sleeves, and a blue mantle. Red, the 
colour of the niby, signified divine love, while blue, the colour of 
the sai^hire, when worn by Christ and the Madonna, was the symbol 
of heavenly love and truth and constancy. The Madonna's hood 
and mantle are continuous. In general, particular^ in the early 
pictures, her head was covered with a vefl or with her mantle. The 
CQkrars red and bhie, or somethnes green, were given to Saint John 
the Evangelist, but unlike the Madonna he wore a blue or green 
robe and a red or rose coloured mantle. 

The colours appropriate to Saint Joseph were a yellow mantle over 
a green or gray tunic. Here he wears a >'ellow mantle and a green 
tunic Yellow, or gold, was the symbol of the sun, of the goodness of 
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God» of marriage and fruitfulness; green, the colour of the emeiald, 

symbolized victoiy and hope, particularly the liope of hnmortality. 
In the Florentine panel, No. 2, Saint Joseph wears a grayish violet 
mantle over a vermilion tunic; in the sr ene of the Nativity in the 
panel attributed to the Master of the Innocent! Coronation (No. 5), 
he veara a yellow mantle over a dark blue green tunic. The later 
masters were more apt to disregard the significance of oolour. In the 
Holy Family by Pintoricchio (No. 33) Saint Josq>h wears a deep rose 
red mantle and a dark blue robe. 

The apostle Saint Peter is usually represented in a yellow mantle ' 
over a blue tunic. The panel " Woman, Behold Thy Son! " (No, 
i8b) and the triptych, No. i, show him clad in these colours. Yel- 
low in its bad sense signified jealousy or deceit. Judas is generally 
represented in a ding}' yellow garment. 

Violet, the colour of the amethyst, signilied love and truth, or 
passion and sufTering. Gray signified innocence accused, humility, 
or mourning. In scenes of the Passion or scenes which took place 
after the Crucifixion, the Madonna wears a gray or violet gown. In 
the Deposition (No. i8.a) she wears \iolet. Black symbolized the 
earth, darkness, mourning, sin, and death, while while was the sym- 
bol of light, purity, joy, and life. The Madonna wears white in 
pictures of her Assumption, and Christ wears white after His Resur- 
rection. In the picture of Christ in Limbo by Sassetta (No. 22) He 
wears white draper}', shading into blue violet. WTiite and black to- 
gether signified purity of life and mourning or humiliation. Black 
over white was worn by the Dominicans and the Carmelites. The 
Dominican habit is seen in Lotto's picture of Saint Peter "Maxtyt 
(No. 47) and on the figure of this samt In the Florentine panel, No. 5. 
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ANDREA VANNI 
About 1332 to about 1414 

Andrea Vanni, painter, politician, and diplomat, was bom in Siena 
about 1332. He received his artistic training probably from Lippo 

Memmi, though he was influenced by the Lorenzetti and more 
strongly by Simone ^NTnrtini. He is even more interesting from the 
historical than from the artistic point of \aew. He was very active in 
Sienese politics, taking part in the rbm^ of i ^68 against the Nobili 
and subsequently holding many important positions in the state. 
He was sent on diplomatic missions to Rome, Naples, and Avignon, 
though the semi-illiteracy revealed in his letters mhcs doubt as to his 
ability as a diplomat. He was a friend and ardent admirer of Saint 
Catherine, and his portrait of her in fresco in the church of San 
Domenico in Siena is the only known representation of the saint by 
the hand of a contemporarv' artist. Andrea died about 1414. Since 
his name does not appear in the records of the church of San 
Domenico, where his family were buried, the pr< (liability is that the 
artist died abroad. Paintings by him are rare, Lliis probably being 
caused by his wide acti\dty in other fields. In this country, in addi- 
tion to the Fogg Museum picture, there is a small pinnacle of an altar- 
piece rq>ie8enting Saint Elizabeth, attributed to Vanni, at Fenway 
Court It is worth noting that the measurements are ahnost iden- 
tical with the measurements of the pinnacle by Ambiogio Lorenzetti 
in the Fqgg Museum. There is also an Annunciation by Vanni in 
the coUection of Hon. William A. Claik, New Yoik. 
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TEIE ANNUNCIATION 

Left: Gabriel Annunciate 

Tempera on panel Including frame, H. aS) in. (to apex). W. z6| m. 
(across base). (73.4X4x^011.) 

Gabriel is dad in a cream white tunic embroideied with gold and 
oniamented with gold bands, and a mantle embxoidered in gold and 
lined with led gold. The feathers on his wings are white yellow, 
vennilion, and violet red, all rather neutral. His hair is yellow and 
he wears a blue ribbon, with fibulaplike ornament His mantle must 
have darkened and gives the effect of yellowish brown. The branch 
which he carries is brownish green, neutral, as are all the other 
colours. 

RJgfat: Virgin Annunciats 

Tempera on pand. Titrhiding frame, H. 39 in. (to apex). W. 15} in. 
(across base). (73.7 X 3^7 an.) 

The Viig^ wears a gold embroidered tunic with vestiges of pink 
and a mantle originally blue, but now a very dark neutral green. Her 
hood and mantle are continuous, and bofdered with gold and lined 
with brown. Her hair is yellow; her flesh tones, like Gabiid's, show 
little of the green undeipainting. Behind her is a curtam of vermil- 
ion embroidered with gold and lined with brown. Both the panels 
have gold backgrounds with the bole appearing, and pavements of a 
neutral violet red. 

The panels were probably originally pinnades of a large altaipieoe. 
They were formerly in the Saradni collection, Siena, and were ac- 
quired for the Fogg Museum in 1914, through the Sodety of Friends 
of the Fogg Museum. 

The painting is close in style to Vanni's chief work, the altarpieoe 
of San Stefano alia Lizza in Siena. It is a work of the artist's mature 
style, and may be dated about i4~o Tt may be regarded as a later 
version of the Annunciation painted by Simone Martini in 1333, 
now in the Uffizi Gallery in Florence. Simone's complicated line is 
simplified, as always in Vanni's works, and Simone's low relief be- 
comes still flatter. The Fogg Museum painting shows more dearly 
than any other work, however, the ultimate dependence of Vanni on 
his great predecessor. 
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The branch which the angel carries has been the subject of some 
discussion. It is possible that it is a palm. The palm was in general 
used only in the Annunciation to the Madonna of her approaching 
Death. The plant has been called a laurel. The laurel seems to have 

had no special significance save that of reward. 

It is interesting to note that while in the majority of xtv and XV 
century Annunciations the archangel Gabriel was represented bear- 
ing a lily, the Sienese painters seldom used this flower, preferring 
the olive branch, always a favourite s>'Tnbol \\dth them. In the 
Annunriation it referred to the Christ Child as the bringer of peace 
on earth. One interpretation of the avoidance of the use of the lily 
by Sienese artists is that it was due to the hatred of Siena for Flor- 
ence, the lily being the flower of Florence. 
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TADDEO DI BARTOLO 
About 1363 to 1433 

Taddeo di Bartolo was a Sienese artist who npiesented the transi- 
tion from the Middle Ages to the Renaissance. Hie date of his 

birth is unknown, but since records show that he was under age 
when working for the Cathedral of Siena in 1386, he was probably 
born between the years 1363 and 1365. He was entered in the Arte 
de' Dipintori in Siena about 1389, and the same year madcs the 
beginning of the extensive travelling of the artist which carried his 
influence far and wide in the peninsula. That year we hear of Taddeo. 
at Collegarli, in the hills of San Miniato al Tedesco, and in Pisa. 
Some three years later he was in Genoa, where he probably married. 
Vasari mentions a trip to Padua about this time, v. hirh, however, 
cannot be proved. In 1393 he returned to Tuscany arid painted in 
San Gimignano. In 1401 he executed his great Assumption, with 
scenes from the Passion, for the Cathedral of Montepulciano. In 
1403 he was called to Perugia, where he painted a number of pictures 
which left a profound impress on Umbrian art. Several of these 
are now in the Municipal Gallery, Perugia. In 1404 he returned to 
Siena. From this time on he was chiefly occupied in painting 
frescoes in the Palazzo Pubbhco, Siena, though in 1410 he went to 
Volterra. Taddeo died in Siena in 1422. 

Paintings by Taddeo in this countr)'-, in addition to the Fogg 
Muiscuin paiicl, arc iii ihc collection of Dan Fellows Piatt, Eiigle- 
wood, N. J.; in the George and Florence Blumenthal collection, New 
York; in the John G. Johnson collection, Philadelphia; and in the 
collection of the late Theodore M. Davis of Newport, which is now 
m the Bfetrof)ditan Museum. 
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TADDEO DI BARTOLO IIS 

fSuoNs, F. M Alcimi dipinti senesi aoQUOBdttti o inediti. Rm^w ifoiiU* 

Milan, Aug., 1913. xiii (8), 121. 
RoiBB^ W. Die Bliitezeit der sienesischen Malerei. Strasburg, 1904. 
VAViUOUR-EiufBi, L La ptttun aeneae aeUa galleria di Peni^ Jta^fia 

^Qrt» sem$e, Siena, 1909. v Cs)* 70-73. 

MADONNA ENTHRONED WITH ANGELS 

Tempera on pand. H> 70I in. W. 34S m. (178.5 X 87.9 cm.) 

In this picture the contrast of the dark blue mantle of the Ma- 
donna, now almost black, clearly silhouetted against the golden 
heavens and the flaming red wings of the seraphim, makes a strong 
and effective decoration. The Madonna's mantle is lined with a 
warm gray and clasped at the throat with a gold and red fibula. On 
her shoulder is a gold star. Her gown is red, gold embroidered. Her 
h£ur is yellow and cn er it ;s a thin veil; she wears a gold jewelled 
crown, and against her throat is a jewelled cross. On her fingers are 
gold rings set vnth red and black jewels. In her halo is the inscrip- 
tion: Mater Pulrre Dilectio. The Child has a yeIlo%v gray tunic 
and a green mantle, embroidered and bordered with gold. He wears 
a necklace with a cross and a red ornament; in His hand is a gold- 
finch with which He plays Behind the Madonna and Child are 
four seraphim, gold delineated and vermilion coloured. Below are 
eight angels clad in varying shades of pale yellows and greens. They 
kneel on a pale flowery green field. The background is gold. In 
the quatrefoils below is the inscription: Tadeus de Senis pinxit hoc 
opus 141 8. 

The picture was at one time in the Torlonia collection, Rome, and 

was placed in the Foe:g Museum in 1905. 

Executed in 1418, four years before the artist's death, the painting 
represents his mature style. Taddeo's characteristic Madonna type 
with the broad forehead and the eyes well apart, giving a peculiarly 
honest expression, appears dearly in this work. 

The representation of the seraphim as heads with winigs was of 
Gred: origin and signified the absence of anything bodilty^; the head 
was the seat of the soul and wings were the emUem of spirit and 
swiftness. In the early paintings the seraphim were always zed, 
"the seraphim, being fiery in appearance, inflame mortals towards 
divine love." The cherubim, on the other hand, sjrmbolizing 
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knowledge, were in general painted blue. Towards the end of the 
XV century artists lost sight of the distinction between the symbol- 
ism of red and blue. 

The choral angels ere early introduced into pictures of the 
Madonna Enthroned — they were the heavenly choir whose office 
it was to sing hymns of praise, and not only was the Madonna their 
queen, but she was also the patroness of all music. The motive of 
angels singing from a scroll is unusual. The Umbrian painter Gentile 
del Fabriano used it twic e, onre in the Coronation of the \'iri;iii, in the 
Heugel collection, Paris, and agam in the Madonna and Child, ia 
the Perugia Gallery. In the painting by Taddeo the words on the 
scroll are those of the Easter hynm: 

Regina Coeli laetare, Allehdat 

Ouia fjuem meniiefi portare, AUduisl 
Kesurrexit sicut dixit, Alleluia I 
Ora pro nobis Deum, AUeluiat 

Various shades of red and blue were the oobuis most frequently 
used in the garments of angels, although green Is often seen, and, 
particularly among the Venetians, yellow or saffron coloured robes 
axe found. In all the Italian schools delicate and rather pale shades 
were used. The angels in this panel wear robes of pale green and 
yellow; in the Madonna Enthroned by Beavenuto di Giovanni 
(No. 26) the angels are dressed in robes of rose cdour and of yellow; 
in the Madonna Enthroned by SpineUo Aretino (No. 3) the prevail- 
ing shades of the angels* robes are green, rose, and yellow, while in 
the central panel of the Monte Oliveto altarpiece by SpineUo (No. 
4a) the prevailing shades are blue and rose. 
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SASSETTA (STEFANO DI GIOVANNI) 
1392-1450 



Stefano di Giovanni, known as Sassetta, was bom at Siena in 1392. 
He was a pupil of Paolo di Giovanni Fei and was influenced by the 
earlier Sienese, Duccio, Simonc Martini, and the Lorenzetti, as well 
as by Bartolo di Fredi, the master of Fei. In 1427 he was com- 
missioned to furnish a design for the font of the Siena Baptistery. 
His first dated altaxpiece, 1436, is the Madonna Enthroned with 
Saints, in the Osservanza, Siena. In 1437 entered into a contract 
for the altarpiece of the church of San Francesco at Borgo San 
Sepolcro. This was completed in 1444. His work in Borgo San 
Sepolcro is noteworthy in that it helped ])erpetuate Sienese influence 
in Umbria. He executed many j)aintings in his native city and also 
painted in Cortona, where he was influenced by the work of Fra 
Angelico. In 1447 Sassetta was commissioned to complete the 
frescoes of the Roman gate which had been begun by Taddeo di 
Bartolo. He died in 1450, as the result of exposure while working 
on the gate, leaving the fr* 1 x s unfinished. Sassetta's name was 
nearly forgotten for a long tune. The interest in him has revived in 
recent years and his works arc now highly valued. 

Among liis imiwrtant paintings may be mentioned the folluwing: 
Birth of the Virgin, CoUegiata, Asciano; Scene from the Life of 
Saint Francis, Berlin; Mystic Alaniage of Saint Francis, ChantiUy; 
Madt>iiiiu and Saints, San Domenico, Cortona; Apotheosis of Saint 
Francis, in the collection of Bemhard Beren&on, Settignano; Adora- 
tion of the Magi, Saracini coUection. 

Several Interesting examples of his work may be seen in American 
collectiotia: two representing the Teixq>tatk>n of Saint Anthony, 
in the Jarves collection at Nevr Haven; a number in the coTlection 
of Dan Fellows Piatt at EngHewood, N. J.; Christ's Entrance into 
Jerusalem, in the Jolm G. Johnson collection. A triptych attributed 
to Sassetta is in tiie collection of Mr. and Mrs. Harold I. Pratt of 
New York. 
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Tenoiient on panel. H. 13! in. W. 17 in. (34.3 X 43.9 cm.) 

Hiis is a wdl balanced compositlQn with fine haimony of colour. 
The nxHintainous rocks show the typical Sienese treatment. The 
mountain through which the door opens to Hell is neutral red violet ; 
the mountains in the background are grayish green. The sky is 
neutral blue. These laige nuuaes of subdued greens and violets 
balance the brilliant vermilions, greens, reds, pinks, and yellows in 
the robes of the group in the lower right-hand side of the picture. 
The staff of the banner triumphant serves as a dividing axis in the 
compodtion and helps to put the proper emphasis on the Christ 
figure in its white Gothic drapery touched. with blue violet. The 
v^inilion red of the cross in the banner appears again in the mantle 
of Isaiah, the shoe of Adam, and in the hose of the figiu^ standing 
to the right. In the lower left of the picture the protruding claws of 
the de\il painted in ebony black help nlsn to emphasize the bril- 
liancy of the colour in the group on the rigliL 

In the forefront of the group are the kneeling figures of Adam and 
Abraham. Adam, whose hand Christ grasps, is clad in a light blue 
tunic and pale rose coloured mantle, both bordered with gold; his 
hair and beard are gray. Abraham wears a rose coloured tunic and 
a yellow mantle, both bordered with gold; his shoe is black. His 
hair and beard are neutral brown. In the group of standing figures 
behind Adani and Abraham one may identify, from left to right, 
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Abel, in red violet mantle over a brown tunic; Eve, only her head 
and shoulders draped in gray visible, and Isaiah. Saint John the 
Baptist, with outstretched arm, stands behind Abraham. He wears 
a red violet hairi' robe and a green mantle bordered with gold; his 
hair is greenish brown. On his scroll are the letters: Ecco A. On the 
extreme right is King David, in a rich dark red mantle with a solid 
gold border and a gold lining over a grayish tunic; his crown is gold. 
Ills hair and beard are white and his book is grayish green with red 
clasps. Between Xing David and Saint John the Baptist are visible 
the head and shoulders of a woman with yellow hair, in which is a 
vermilion diadem. She wears a vermilion tunic and a neutral bbie 
scarf. The figures stand on a gray green tocky ground, and behind 
them is seen the blackness of Hell. Christissurzoundedbyaiadiant 
golden light. The door of Hell, on which He stands, is an ocfareish 
yellow. 

The picture was formerly m the collection of the Eail of Northesk; 
it was bous^t by his grandfather, the eighth earl, about surty years 
a^ in Rome. In 1915 it was placed in the Fogg Museum as an 
indefinite loan. 
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GIOVANNI DI PAOLO (?) 
About 1403 to 14S3 

Giovanni di Taoh (Giovanni di Paolo di Grada, called del Poggio) 
is mentioned as active in Siena as early as 1423. He vnA probably 
bom about 1403. He was influenced by Gentile da Fabiiano and 
may have studied under bim. Early in bis career be was a close fol- 
lower of Sassetta, and was a papSi of Paolo di Gbvanni FeL He 
shows also a spiritual kinship with Fra Aogelico. Although some- 
times imitative, Giovanni di Paolo's pictures have a stnking in- 
dividual note and vaiy among themselves; at times they are fine and 
delicate in conception and handling, at times broad and sweeping 
and often hcfcing in beauty. He was an illuminator as well as a 
painter in tempera. He died in Siena in 1482. 

A numba of Giovanni di Paolo's interesting pictures have come to 
America in recent years. Among them are the Paradise, and the two 
figures of saints — Saint Matthew and Saint Francis — in the 
Metropolitan Museum; Saint Catherine of Sien a pleading before 
Pope Gregory xi, in the Jarves collection; six Scenes from the Life of 
Saint John the Baptist, formerly in the Aynard collection, Lyons, 
and now in the collection of Martin A. Ryerson, Chicago; two 
panels in the John G. Johnson collection, Philadelphia; two panels 
in the collection of Dan Fellows Piatt, Englewood, N. J.; and the 
following pictures in private collections in New York; the Presen- 
tation in the Temple, in the George and Florence Bhimenthal col- 
lection; the Coronation of the Virgin, the Annunciation of the Angel 
to Zacharias, and the Expulsion of Adam and Eve from Paradise, 
belonging to Phihp Lehman^ the Nativity, belongiDg to Grenville 
L. Winthrop. 
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NiCOLA, G. D£. The masterpiece of Giovanni di Paolo. Bwiii^Mi magasine. 

London, Aug., 1918. miii (185), 45-54- 
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SAINT JOHN THE BAPTIST* 

Tempera on panel H. 21} in. W. 15} in. (55.3 X 40 cm.) 

Bdiiiid Saint John's head is a halo of delicate design, which spreads 
into a many pointed star indicated by lines incised in the gold back- 
ground. His hairy garment of gray green is covered by a mantle in 
many folds. This mantle was strongly modelled in terra verde. A 
led glaze evidently once covered the underpainting. The red n- 
mains in parts, and elsewhere has faded or been removed by some 
restorer, so that the present effect is one of red and green. The hair 
also was probably modelled in terra verde and was glazed with a 
reddish brown colour, which for the most part remains intact. A 
fine design is visible in several places on the borrJer of the saint's gar- 
ment. The gold is obscured by a varnish which has darkened. This 
heavy, dark varnish injures the quahty of the shadows in parts of the 
draper^'. The verde underpainting of the flesh was executed in the 
heavy tones so often used by the Sienese. The wrinkles of the face 
and the veins on the hand and arm are strongly marked. The over- 
pain tuig of the flesh tones has faded in part. The cross which Saint 
John holds in his left hand is red. 

The picture was bought in Florence in 191 4. It is said that it came 
origiiuill}' frt)m Siena. 

The painting is so Like the work of Giovanni di Paolo in his austere 
manner that Mr. F. Mason Perkins attributes it to him in Rassegna 
d' Arte, No. 7, 1914. Mr. Perkins points out that the representation 
is doubtless based upon paintings of the Baptist by Taddeo Bartoli, 
such as the one in the collection of Mr. Piatt, Engtewood, and the 
Baptist in the triptych of the Compagnia di Santa Caterina, Sieoa. 
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Loan ediibition of Italian fNimitives in aid of the Amerioui war relief, Kldn* 
berrrr f^alleries, Nov., 1917. Catalogue by O. Sir6& and M. W. Brock- 
wdL 157, No. 6oj Reproduction. 
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FRANCESCO DI GIORGIO (?) 

Francesco di Giorgio (Francesco Maurizio di Giorgio Martino Pol- 
laiolo) was born in Siena in 14^0. He vras perhaps better known a 
great militar}' and civil architect than as a painter and sculptor. His 
writings, Sopra I'Architettura Militare e Civile, are, after Alberti's 
and Filarete's, the earliest collection of architectural works on build- 
ing and city planning. In his painting and sculpture he was in- 
fluenced by Poilaiuolo — as seen in his Coronation of the Virgin, 
1471 — and was a pupil of Vecrhietta. Like his master, he did better 
work as a painter than as a sculptor in bronze and marble. As a re- 
sult of his training as an architect, the architectural backgrounds in 
his pictures are better dra w n ihaii those of contemiwrar>^ and earlier 
Sienese masters. For many years he was a partner of Neroccio di 
Landi. About 1475 the partnership was dissolved and Francesco 
di Giorgio travelled in Italy. It seems likely that in Lombardy he 
became associated for » time mth Leonaido dft Vind, with whom 
he was called to Pavia in 1490. 

While something is known of his activity pnor to 1469, it is only 
in that jrear that we hear of him as a painter. He is lefiored to as a 
painter from 1469 to 1477, ^^^^ his death his 

eneigy appears to have been devoted piimazily to archltectuial and 
engineering problems. In 1477 he was called to the court of Uibino 
in his capacity of architect and engineer, and from that time on 
painted pictures ODfy inddentally, as for the Duke of Calabria in 

1479- 

Francesco di Gioisio's best pictures are still to be found in Siena, 
and reflect his refined spirit and sensitiveness to feminine grace. 
Among his works are the Coronation of the Virgin, dating probably 
from 1471, and the Nativity, dating from I475« ^ ^47^ made the 
design for the Relief of Bethulia in the pavement of the Duomo at 
Siena. He also painted cassone panels. Comparatively few examples 
of Francesco's work have found their way out of Italy; of these the 
following are in this country: a Madonna and Child in the collection 
of Dan Fellows Piatt, Englewood, N. J., belonging to the same 
period in the artist's work as this picture (No. 24) ; and a Nativity 
in the Geoi^e and Florence Blumenthal collection. New York. 
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MADONNA AND CHILD* 

Tempoa on panel, with atcihed tap. TtMasSgcnA, H. 18 io* W. 11 itt. 
(45.7 X aS cm.) 

The Madonna wears a gown of rose red tending towards violet red 
At the neck of the gown 18 a golden band with a lidt design. A3^eU0w 
girdle encircles her waist The mantle which goes up over her head 
is bluish black. There is a gold star on her left shoulder. TheChild^s 
gannent is of a heavier red, but similar in qualify to the Madonna's 
gown. The halos are incised with an elaborate design. The gold 
background is in good condition. The carnations have to some 
extent faded in the flesh tints, leaving the modelling of the fsjxs a 
little flat in parts. 

The picture was bought in Florence in 1914. It is said that it 
came originally from Siena. 

Mr. Perkins and Dr. Sir6n have each independently published 
this as a painting by Francesco di Giorgio. 

EXHIBITED 

Loan exhibition of Italian primitives in aid of the American war relief, Klein- 
berger Galleries, Nov., 1917. Catalogue by O. Sirda and M. W. Brock- 
well. i6a, No. 63, Reproducdoii. 
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MATTEO DI GIOVANNI 
About 1430 to Z495 

Matteo di Giovanni, sometimes called Matteo da Siena, was bom 
in the Umbrian town of Borgo San Sepolcio about 1430. ^ &st 
master was probably not a Sienese, but the UmMui, Pier dei Fran- 
cescfai, who was a native of Boigo San Sepolcro, and who was working 
there in 1445. This powerful artist, steeped in Florentine tradition, 
gave Matteo a technical traming stronger than he could have re- 
ceived from any Sienese. Before 1450, however, Matteo removed to 
Siena, where he soon became the most vigorous painter of the 
Sienese Renaissance. lii Siena he studied possibly under Domenico 
di Baitok), and was influenced by the scu^tor-painter, Vecchietta. 
The rest of his Hfe, spent for the most part in and about Siena, was 
uneventfuL In 1463 he married a SJgnora GOntessa, ^nbo died about 
twelve years later. The change in thib type of Madomia painted by 
Matteo, which began about this time, may have been caused by that 
event. The monumental, if somewhat wan, tranquillity of the artist's 
ordinary style was broken in later life by a number of representations 
of the Slaughter of the Innocents. These are marked by their lack 
of restraint. The vivid accounts of the sack of Otranto by the Turks 
in 1480, which were current in Italy at this time, are said to have had 
a powerful ellect on Matteo. He died in 1495, ^® most highly lauded 
Sienese painter of his time. 

Matteo is represmtcd in this country by paintings in the col- 
lections of Mrs. Henry L. Higginson, Boston; Dan 1 ellows Piatt, 
Englewood, N. J.; the John G. Johnson collection, Philadelphia; 
and in the collection of Mrs. Collis P. Huntington, New York. A 
cassone panel in the Metropolitan Museum has been attributed to 
Matteo and also to his close follower, Cozzarelli. 
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SAINT JEROME IN HIS CELL 

Tempeia on pand. H. 67I in. W. 48! m. (173.3 X 133.9 cm.) 

Hie ootoar scheme of this picture was woiked out with daring skiU. 
Samt Jeiome's cappa magna presents splendid flat masses of a dear 
rose red. Small brilliant touches of vennilion famished hy the car- 
dmal's hat and the edges of four books in different parts of the pic- 
ture make an odd and skilful contrast The arrangement of the 
three spots of blue — the sky, the sleeves, and the lower part of the 
saint's cassock — cutting dbgonally across the fHcture, is masteriy. 
The silveiy white of the saint's beard and of the fiir of his hood is 
echoed in the marble bookstand behind him, the pages of his books, 
the balustrade just behind his head, the houig^lass, the candle, and 
the transparent white of hif alb over his blue cassock. The other 
fields are principally brownish in tone — the lion, the saint's desk, 
and his haJo; whereas the walls of the study are of a greenish gray 
making a transition towards the blue of the sky. The mouldings of 
dull pink carxy the main rose red motive of Saint Jerome's capptk 
through the upper part of the picture. A string of shining green 
and brown beads hangs on the wall and green trees are seen against 
the blue sky. The equipment of a mediaeval scholar, such as his 
spectacles, scissors, ink-well, and hourglass, surroimd the saint. 
There are also a polychrome crock and '<cime scrolls near the car- 
dinal's hat. The floor is gray. Under the brown-clad left foot of 
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the aaint is the damaged inscription: Opus M . . . ei loannis Be 

SqI • • • MCGCCL • • . XX n. 

The painting formerly belonged to Signer Cecconi of Florence and 
was at one time in the Pandatichi collection. Hartlaub states that 
it was seen by Romagnoli in the Palazzo Borghesi, Siena. He 

suggests that two panels of scenes from the Ufe of Saint Jerome, 
in the collection of Lord Rrownlow, Ashridpe Park, may be part of 
the predella. The paintitip: a as placed in the Museum in 1905. 

It is interesting to compare the picture with the similar paintings 
of Saint Augustine and Saint Jerome by Botticelli and Ghirlandaioin 
the church of Ognissanti, Florence, and with the representations 
of Saint Mark by Melozzo da Forli in Rome. 

The painting is on the whole in a good state of preser\'ation and is 
one of Matteo's most important works. It is fine in sentiment, digni- 
fied in pose, and especially interesting in colour. The patches of 
vermilion are used with extraordinan,- skill, and the effect of the 
whole is very decoratix c A crack ruiiiiing the length of the panel 
has damaged the signature, but there is little doubt that tlie date is 
1482. Hartlaub, the biographer of Matteo, accepts this date and 
considers the woik in dosest stylistic idatbn to Matteo's composi- 
ticm of the Skughter of the Innocents. Dr. Scfaubring, on the other 
hand, dates it 1492. 

As already stated, the saint is represented wearing an alb over his 
cassock and a cappa magna. Hie alb is a white linen robe, with 
tifl^t sleeves, which reaches to the feet, and is bound around the 
waist by a girdle. Usually it is ornamented at the edges and wrists 
with embroideiy or laoe-work. The cappa magna is a long vestment 
with a hood, worn by cardinals, bishops, by many canons, and by 
some abbots and some parish priests. Formeriy the pope wore it at 
matins on certain days in the year. The cappa may have a single 
opening in front above the waist for the wearer's aims to pass 
throufi^ as in this picture, or it may have side openings for the 
arms as in the picture by Polidoro (No. 49). 

There were three traditional representations of Saint Jerome — as 
patron saint and doctor of the church, as translator and commen- 
tator of the Scriptures, and as penitent. In tliis Gallen' he is repre- 
sented in two of these characters. Saint Jerome in the Desert (No. 6) 
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shows him as penitent. This picture (No. 25) shows him as trans- 
lator of the Scriptures. In this character he is usuaUy represented 
seated in a cell as here, or in a cave, and often the lion is present. The 
Venetian jxiintiiig by Polidoro (No. 49) also represciiU the saint as 
commeiiLitor or translator of the Scriptures. He is accompanied by 
his lion, and his cardinal's hat hangs near by. 

Although there is no authority for maldi^ Saint Jerome a caidi- 
nal, aince caidmal priests were not ordained nntU three centuries 
after bis death, the cardinal's hat was one of his attributes, perhaps 
to give him greater dignity, perhaps because he performed in the 
court of Pope Damasus the offices hiter dischaiged by the cardinal 
deacon. The hat is seen here under the saint's dedc The legend 
which rentes that Saint Jerome vas a cardinal and the stoiy of the 
wocmded lion are found for the jSrst time in a life of the saint dating 
probably from the vi centuzy. In the xiv century a wofk, the 
Iffieronymiamis, was written by one Giovanni d'Andrea, a Bologneae 
^ lawyer (d. 1348), to further the cult of Saint Jerome in Italy. This 
work throws an interesting li^t upon the influence of writers on 
contemporary painters. A passage quoted by Louise Pillion in an 
article, La L^^ende de Saint J£r6me, d'aprds quelques Peintures 
Italiennes du xv Si^cle au Mua6e du Louvre, in the Gazette des 
Beaux-Arts for April, 1908 (pp. 303-318), is as foUows: " C'est moi 
q[ui ai dict6 aux peintres la fonnule selon laquelle on rq)r6sente 
maintenant saint J^6me .assis sur un tr6ne, avec un chapeau td 
que les cardinaux ont coutimie aujourd' hui d* en porter, pos6 aupr^ 
de lui et avec un lion pacifique i ses pieds." WTien artists ceased 
to represent the saint enthroned, but pictured him in the desert or 
in his cell, the\- retnineci the Hon [ind the cardinal's hat. The red 
hat was granted to cardinals by Innocent rv in 1245 at the Council 
of Lyons, and was conferred for the first time at Cluny in 1246. 
The use of the red cappa — although asserted by some writers to 
have been granted by Boniface vm (i 294-1303) — probably dates 
from 1464, the pontificate of Paul n. Cennino Cennini, in speaking 
of the " red colour called amatito," says that " it makes a colour 
such as cardinals wear, or a violet or lake colour." The red had not 
been adopted at the period when Cennino was writing. The Vatican 
manuscript of his book is dated 1437, is probably the date 

aliixed by the copyist, and the book itself was doubtless completed 
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earlier. Early xv century illuminated manuscripts and pictures 
show cardinals in blue, violet, gray, and other colours. It is only 
in the second half of the century that cardinals are represented in 
red, but even then the cassock was sometimes of a dilTcrent colour. 
A taj)estr>' da Ling from the curly xvi rcntur}', formerly in the J. 
Pierpont Morgan collection, shows a cardinal in a blue cassock and 
a red cappa and hat. In this picture by Matteo the saint wears a 
blue cassock, and although the picture was executed in 1483 or 1492, 
after the red had been adoptedi Matteo painted the saint's csppa 
a deep rose colour — neither the " amatito " referred to by Cen- 
niao nor the vennilion of the hat. In the Venetian painting by 
Polidoro (No. 49) the saint wears a bhck cappa, with only the hat 
to indicate that he was a cardinal. 

EXHIBITED 

MflStia dcO,' Aiitira arte i ifi i f w, RiMia. Anrile^AcOttO. XQOA. Oftt lJ<Wl> BftllS 
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BENVENUTO DI GIOVANNI 

Benvenuto di Giovanni di Meo del Guasta was bom on Septem- 
ber 13, 1436, eighty-eight yean after the great plague devastated 
Siena and dosed the careen of the two Lorensetti bio^ien» irith 
whom the fint great period of Sienese art came to an end. 

Benvenuto was not a great innovator. He was content to paint in 
the traditional Sienese manner. While the progressive Florentines 
were advandng with rapid strides in scientific studies in the fidd of 
ait, the Sienese cimig with singular tenacity to their flat and deconir 
tive designs enriched by exquisitely wrought detail in fine gold and 
brilliant colour. Benvenuto was no exception. His early work 
shows some relation to that of Matteo da Siena. The influence of 
Benozzo Gozzoli and of the Umbiian master, Bonfigli, has also been 
noticed in his paintings. After the year 1500, when he was an elderly 
man, he appears to have been influenced by Pintoricchio and Sig> 
norelli, unless the works of that date were executed principally by his 
son and assistant, Girolamo, who was bom in 1470, and would have 
been more open to new influences from other cities than his father. 
Benvenuto died some time after 151 7, perhaps in 151S. Little is 
known of his life. He was reasonably prolific as a panel painter and 
also executed some frescoes in various to^s in Tuscany and Umbria.* 

Among the paintings by Benvenuto in this countr}- are the As- 
sumption of the Virgin in the Metropolitan Museum, in which some 
critics see the hand of Benvenuto's son Girolamo; the Madonna and 
Saints, and the Adoration of the Child, belonging to Dan Fellows 
Piatt, of Englewood; the Madonna and two Saints in the P. A. B. 
Widener collection, Philadelphia; the Madonna and Angels in the 
Jarves collection of Yale University; a Madonna in the collection 
of Philip Lehman, New York; and the painting in the Fogg Museum^ 
A desco del parto in the Jarv es collection has been attributed to both 
Benvenuto and his son Girolamo. 

> See alM E.' W. Foriws. Art kt Ametiea. Jvfy, 1913. 
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26 MADONNA ENTHRONED WITH SAINTS AND ANGELS 

Tempera on panel, transferred. H. 72 in. W. 90 in. (182.8 X 228.5 cm.) 

This painting, imposing in size, is also gorgeous in colour. The 
spotting of the reds and greens through the picture, emphasized by 
the strong black notes as well as by the gold, the blue, the yellow, and 
the white, is masterly. Broadly speak i'^r. there arc three qualities of 
red; the first is the rose red which occurs in the gown of the Madonna, 
in the mantle of Saint John, and in the robes of the two angels in the 
background holding roses and lilies; the second is the red more resem- 
bling vermilion, which appears in the lining of Saint Augustine's cope 
and mitre, and in the book held by Saint Monica; tlie tliird is a more 
neutral earthy red which appears in the red slabs of the pavement, 
the balustrade, and the Madonna's throne, representing pori)hyry, 
and in the book which Saint Nicolas holds. Touches of paler pinks 
occur in the wings of tlie angels and seraphim and in the roses held by 
the angel on the left; whereas a deeper, duskier red ap[jcars in the 
flames of the two candlesticks. Tlie greens are not brilliant but are 
admirably distributed through the wings and sleeves of the angels, 
the foliage of the flowers, the textile over the back of the Madtnina's 
throne, and the Hniz^ of her robe. A still paler green is seen in the 
lining of Samt John's mantle; a daricer quality appears in the parts 
of the pavement and throne made to represent v^e antico, A cool 
white appears in the vfcQ of the Madonna, the hood of Saint Monica, 
the mitre, crosier, and gloves of Saint Augustine, the beards of Saint 
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Augustine and Saint John tlie Ivvangelist, the lilies held by Saint 
Nicolas and one of the angels, the candlesticks, and the white marble 
in the pavement. Saint John wears a pale bluish green robe and in 
his parchment-like hand is a yellow vellum volume. This colour is 
repeated in the gowns of the two angels just behind the Madonna's 
head and is approximated in the hair of the angels, the Christ Child, 
and the si rapliim. S iint Augustine is clad in a jewelled cope of a 
neutral orange yellow. Tiie same colour occuri iii Lhe band on Iiis 
mitre and in the supports of the arms of the Madonna's throne, 
which are of elaborate design with scrolls and cherubs' heads. The 
manik of the Madonna is a deep bhiegireen which counts «a a UadL 
finally, strong punctuatiozis of black that ai^iear almost like cohitnns 
on each aide of the picture are fumished on the right by Saint 
Monica and the eagle, and on the left by the habits of Saint Nicolas 
and Samt Augustine. The badcground is gold with a narrow in-- 
dsed border. 

This painting was bought m Italy in 1899, m a bad condition, and 
was put into the hands of a London restorer in hopes that it could be 
preserved by setting down the fragments of paint that were blistered. 
After the painting arrived at the Fogg Museum it became evident 
that more radical treatment was necessary. William Allertoa 
successfully trsnsfezied it and returned it to the Museum in sound 
condition. Fortunately the upper part of the painting has suffered 
little. The bottom part is restored so frankly that it is easy to see 
what is new and what old. A11 the essential parts of the picture 
are in reasonably good condition. The principal parts to suffer 
have been the draperies of Saint Augustine and Saint John, and tiie 
pavemtoit. 

The picture was probably painted between 1485 and 1490. The 

altarpiece in the Academy of Siena dated 1475 and the Madonna in 
the National Gallerv- dated 1479 are less mature; and the pictures 
that Benvenuto painted after 1491 are more harsh and muddy in 
their colour and more sombre in their efiect. This appears to lie 
between his early and later styles. 

The altarpiece was probably originally painted for an Augustinian 
church in or near Siena, as three of the saints represented are of that 
order. Saint Augustine, the great doctor and father of the church 
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and the founder of the order, is on the Madonna's right. The right 
was the place of honour — Christ " sitteth on the right hand of God 
the Father Abnighty in representations of the T.ast Judgment 
where Christ is bctv.-cen the Madomia and Saint John, the Madonna 
is on His right. Saint Monica, the motlicr of Saint Augustine, 
was also a favourite saint in pictures painted for this order; she is 
generally considered to be the iirst Augustinian nun. The great saint 
of the order, after its founder, was Saint Nicolas of Tolentino. He 
assumed the Augustinian habit in his early youth, and was distin- 
guished by his deep piety and his extremely austere life. He is 
usually represented as a ver>' ascelic young man. The stalk of lilies 
which he bears ^Mnbolizes his purity of life. According to the 
legend, at the time of his birth a star shot thntugli the heavens from 
Sant 'Angelo, where he was born, and stood over liie city of Tolentino, 
where he afterwards Uved. He is therefore usually represented with 
a star on his breast As preacher of the Holy Word he carries the 
CiOspeL It is possibktliattliefoiirtfa saint, Saint John the Evaogelist, 
was chosen because the cfanzchor the chapel for which the altaipiece 
was rf<jg^grf was dedicated to him. 
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GIROLAMO DI BENVENUTO 
1470-1524 (?) 

Gixolamo di Benvenuto, son of the painter Benvenuto di 
Giovanni, was bom in 1470. He was a pupil of his father, but 
developed the faults of Benvenuto's later manner, using his heavy 
figures and somewhat bhddsh tonality. As an artist, Girolamo 
was inferior to his father, though the fact that he was caUed 
upon in 15x0, with Pacchiarotto, Genga, and Girolamo dd Pacchia, 
to judge Perugino's altaipiece in the church of San Francesco at 
Siena, proves that he had the regard of his fellow citizens. He spent 
an uneventful life m and about Siena, and died not later than 1534. 

In ad<lition to the picture in the Fogg Museum attributed to 
Girolamo thoe are by him in this country: a Madonna and Child 
belonging to J. Templeman Coolidge, Boston; a Pietjl in the col- 
lection of Dan Fellows Piatt, Englewood, N. J. ;and a desco del parto 
in the Jarves collection of Yale University, representing Love bound 
by MflVjfiiy^^ although this has been attributed to Girolamo's father, 
Benvenuto. As has already been stated, the Assumption of the 
Virgin in the Metropolitan Museum has been attributed by some 
critics to Girolamo, althou£^ it is generally conceded to be the work 
of his father. 
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MLRACLE OF SAINT CATHERiNi: 
Lent by Mrs. Theodore C. Beebe. 

Tempera on ]ja.nel. H. laf in. W. in. \i2.\ X 5; cm.) 

A sick woman lies in bed. On the nearer side of the Ited, a Domini- 
can friar reads the se^^^ce. On the farther side, a nun of the same 
order holds a lighted candle, and a female attendant listens to the 
service. Saint Catherine stands at the left, outside the house, and 
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prays to Christ, Who appears, attended by seraphim. A demon flies 
out of the house door. There is no well-known stor>' of Saint Cath- 
erine to explain this scene. It has been suggested that the picture 
represents the expulsion of a devil from a sick woman by the saint's 
intercession. It has also been suggested that the scene represents 
Christ and the devil contending for the departing soul of the dying 
woman. 

The red coverlet of the bed and garment of the attendant at the 
bedside are balanced by the red mantle of Christ and the wings of the 
seraphim. The black and white garments of Saint Catherine are 
balanced by those of the friar and nun at the bedside. The bluish 
green of Christ's robe is not ver>' different from the blue of the upper 
sky and of the hills in the biickground. The pavement is a curious 
neutral pink mottloi with green. The ledge of the bed on which the 
friar sits is a pale yellow. The architecture is of various shades of 
cool gray. The devU is reddish brown and his hair is black; and the 
scroll which he holds ia his hand carries the motive of whiteness from 
thehahit of Saint Catherine to the habits of the friar and mm, and 
finally to the sheet and pillows and headgear of the dying woman, 
and Uie door behind her head. 

The picture was at one t^ne in the collection of Charles C. 
Peridns, ^o boui^t it in Italy sometime between the years 1850 and 
i860. It was bou^t by Dr. F. L. D. Rust in 19x0, and lent to the 
Fogg Museum, where it was left as an indefinite loan from his widow, 
now Mrs. Theodore C. Beebe. 

The paintbg is difficult to date more ctoady than someHmft in the 
first quartered the Cinquecento. The Umbiianhuidscape attests the 
influence of Pintoriochio, who painted in the library of the Siena 
Cathedral from 1 503 to 1508. The work shows a kinship to the work 
of the artist's father, although the hard outlines, harkh types, and 
inferior ooknir scheme are characteristic of the son. 

The oriental de\nl is in general a monstrous and gigantic animal; 
the Christiaii devil from primitive times down to the xa and xm 
centuries was constantly given human form — often he was repre- 
sented as a very ugly man, sometimes he assumed the form of a 
woman or of an angel. The early representations nrc found chiefly 
in the illuminated manuscripts. From the xm to the xv centuiy 
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belief in the devil was at its height. About the end of the xni 
century the custom arose of representing the Prince of Darkness in 
the composite and hideous form seen in this picture, with the body 
and head of a man and parts of different animals attached, a tail, 
flie horns of a goat, cloven feet with claws, the wings of a bat — 
tiie bat being the bird of darkness. The devil was sometimes painted 
black, signifying wickedness and death, as in the painting by Sas- 
setta in this Gallery (No. 22), and sometinies red as here, red in its 
bad sense denoting blood, war, hatred, and puniahment* Often the 
devil was represented more nearly like an ancient satyr. 
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FOR purposes of classification the painting of central Italy k 
divided into two schools, the Sienese and the Umbrian. The 
former includes the artists of Siena and her contado ; with the latter 
are grouped all central Italian painters not clearly Sienese. 1 hus the 
term Umbrian is loosely applied to many pamters born far outside 
the modern Umbrian pro\ince, and Melozzo of the Romagna, Gen- 
tile of the IvI arches, and Piero of southern Tuscany are none the less 
classified as Umbrians. Though the classification lacks geographical 
accuracy, the painters included nevertheless have enough in common 
stylistically to justify thor being grouped in a single scbooL 

In date the Uxidi>ijaB8dioo!imiimdihter than the ^en^ Me- 
<fiaeval painting in Umbiia was dominated by the art of Siena, and 
important individual work did not b^g^ until the veiy end c£ the 
XIV and the beginning of the XV century. Then the school developed 
rapidly^ however, showincr great originality in the early Renaissance, 
and oihmnating in the xvi century in the art of Raphael. The 
Sienese was thus the important central Italian school in the Middle 
Agi»; the XTmbrian foremost in the Renaissance. 

Dopite its never failing charm and frequent origmality, the Vm* 
bsian school owed much throughout its develc^ment to a stunulating 
contact with neighbouring artistic centres, especially Florence* 
When Florentine artists worked in Umbria, as Benoeso GoesoU 
worked at Montefaico, Filippo Lippi at Spoleto, or Domenico 
Veneziano at Perugia, the influence of their art on the Umbrians was 
immediate and happy. Moreover, the Umbrians frequently went to 
Florence to kam their craft, and it is significant that the greatest 
Umbrian masters, Gentile da Fabriano, Pier dei Franceschi, Peru- 
gino, and Raphael, all worked and studied in the Tuscan city. In the 
Middle Ages the Sienese artists influenced the school as well, espe- 
cially the brothers Lorenzetti and Taddeo di Bartolo, and in the early 
Kcnaissance Umbria learned much from the art of the Sienese 
JJomeoico di Bartolo. 
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The most marked characteristic of central Italian art is its devo- 
tional quaUty, remarkable even in the essentially devotional painting 
of Italy. Whereas the devotion of Sienese art had been hieratic, 
anstocratic, and akin to the ideals of mediaeval ByzaiiLimn, that of 
tJmbria became ecstatically human. The Renaissance trend towards 
bringing to earth the regal Christian gods of the Middle Ages was 
nowhere so strong as in Umbria, and it is not an exaggeration to say 
that we owe to the Umbrians our modem visual images of the Eter- 
nal, llic Isladonna, and the uLhcr important members of the Christian 
Pantheon. The piety and humility of the figures was deepened and 
dignified by a specially emphasized space composition, both archi- 
tectural and landscape. Landscape backgrounds were given unusual 
importance and delicate beauty. Hie school thtts became the most 
channing, the tendereat, and tlie moat intimately human of Renais- 
sance Italy. 

Allegretto Nuxi, the first Umbiian painter of note, was bom in the 
Maixhes and studied unikf the Ftoientine,BeinazdoI>addi. He was 
the master of Gentile da Fabriano, the one great Umbiian of the 
BUddle Ages. Gentile really beloiiged to the International school 
The delicaQr and spiightliness of his art charms, but tends to obscure 
his historical importance. He ivorked in Venice, Florence^ and ebe- 
where, and was technically well in advance of his contempoiaiiesi 
not merely in the Marches, but in Florence. He had many followeiSi 
and we owe to him the art of the brothers Salimbeni of San Severino, 
of Cola da Camerino, and others. His influence was strong, too, in 
the school of Gubbio, whose chief master was the rather insipid 
Ottaviano Nelli, an artist who tried to expand into fresco the minia- 
ture technique of Oderisio and the other early Gubbian ms^ters. 

The first great Umbrian of the K^maissance was Pier dei Fran- 
ceschi, pupil of Domenico Veneziano of Florence. This master 
conquered the scientific difficulties of his craft, mastered anatomy, 
perspective, and foreshortening, and became one of the most signifi- 
cant and nionunjcnta! of Italy's painters. He dommated the early 
Renaissance as Gentile had dominated the late Middle Ages. His 
two important pupils, Luca Signorclli and Melozzo da Forli, modi- 
fied his somewhat impersonal style. The former developed his 
anatomical studies and gave to Michelangelo the conception of the 
human nude as the best possible vehicle for the expression of emo- 
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tion; the latter emphasized perspective and foreshortening, and in 
his decoration of dome interiors might almost be regarded as a 
vigorous and rugged proto-Correggio. Melozzo, having learned 
something of the Flemish technique from Justus of Ghent, in turn 
influenced Antoniazzo Romano, the one significant xv century master 
of Rome. 

Meanwhile the most important Umbrian local school had begun to 
develop at Perugia. Giovaimi Boccatis, a plea^t trifler but a 
dianning cokNirist, emigrated ftom Cunerioo to Perugia, carrying 
with hini the traditions of the art of the Maiches. He in ttim is- 
flumcfid Benedetto Bonfigli, a chatteiboK with no sense <3i composi- 
tion, but an attractive^ naive painter with a delicate sense of beanQr 
and the first important native Penigian. He was followed 
Fkmmo di Locenzo, rqmted master of Perugino and Pintoiiccfaio. 
Fiorenzo's hnportance hinges about a series ol small paintings in the 
Perqgia Galleiy, somewhat questionably ascribed to him, whidi 
would prove hbn to have been the first great Umbrian space com- 
poser. In his absolutelyr authentic woiis he is dull and dry. If he 
was the master of his contemporary, Pietio Vannucd, caOed Perur 
gino, six yesis his junior, he should receive credit for that Perugino 
held the commanding position in the later xv century that Pier dei 
Frsnceschi had had in the earlier. He was the most devotional of the 
devout, the ablest space composer, and the most inspiring tl<»a^»r 
of bare, sweeping landscapes. He had many sateUites, among 
whom we may mention Lo Spagna, Giannicola Manni, Tiberio 
d'Assisi, Fruicesco Melanzio, and Eusebio di San Giorgio. The only 
XV century Perugian to approach him in importance was Bernardino 
Pintoricchio, an attractive painter of tender Madonnas, idyllic land- 
scapes, elaborate architectural settings, ond gay cavaliers. Al- 
though marred by a tendency to garrulity, Pintoricciiio was nc ver- 
theless a great decorator. He and Perugino more than any others 
combined to inspire the art of Raphael. 

Besides the school of Perugia, there were numerous subordinate 
schools associated with provincial towns in central Italy of the xv 
century. Thus Girolamo da Camerino headed a school in his na- 
tive town, and Loreruso Salimbeni the Younger continued the school 
of San Severino. Later, another artist connected with that town was 
the interesting if somewhat laboured and metallic Bernardino di 
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Mariotto, a Crivelliesque master who reversed the procedure of Boc- 
catis and emigrated from Perugia to the Marches. In Gualdo Tadino, 
an awkward but highly original provincial artist appeared in Matteo 

da Gualdo, and in the Abruzzi, Umbrian art was represented by the 
amusing but honest Andrea da Licio. The most importrtnt of the 
local schools outside Perugia, hovrcvcr, vras that of l oiigno, where na- 
tive Umbrian tendencies were tempered by the influence of Benozzo 
Gozzoli's frescoes at Montefalco and by Venetian influences, espe- 
cially of Crivelli, which crept dowTi from the Marches along the old 
Via Flaminia. The most imj)ortant master of Foligno was Niccol5 
Liberatore, wrongly called Alunno, a solid, serious artist and a sound 
technician, but given to the painting of extraordinary physical con- 
tortions in an attempt lo express psycluLal emotion. His contem- 
porary', Pier Antonio Mezzastris, was a painter of some merit but of 
less power. 

The cuhnination of the Umbrian line came with Rapliael, the son 
of Giovanni Santi, a painter of Urbino, whose solid, uninspired imi- 
tations of the types of Justus of Ghent in no way forecast the produc- 
tions of his gifted son. Raphael studied in turn under Evangelista di 
Fiandimeleto, Timoteo ddla Vite of Fenaia, and Perugino. The 
last gave the peculiar impress to the master's style which it retained 
to the end. For a time he assisted Pintoriochio, acquiring something 
of his gaiety and interest in elaborate architectural badcgiounds and 
idyllic landscapes. In 1504 he went to Fbrenoe, and» like his great 
predecessors, vitalized his art by Florentine contact. In 1508 he was 
called to Rome, and there spent the rest of his life, woiidng succea- 
aively under Popes Julius n and Leo x. Like Leonardo in Florence, 
Raphael threw off all the restraint of the devetopmg Quattrocento 
and appeared as a true painter of the Hjgh Renaissance. He modified 
dightly and fixed the types of the earlier school, the tender Madon- 
nas, bearded Jehovahs, and graceful Sebastians of Perugino. He was 
a skilful portraitist, a sparkling draughtsman, and at times even a 
great colourist. He is best known to the public as the painter of 
lovely Madonnas, but probably his most enduring claim to fame 
rests on his ability as a composer, both on the plane surftwe and in 
space. His frescoes in the Stanze of the Vatican are unsurpassed in 
this respect, and, like the cartoons of Leonardo and Michelangdo, 
have been in a sense " the school of all the world.'' 
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Raphael conducted an immense bottega in Rome, and attracted to 
himself many disciples and imitators, but none approached his genius. 
The followers, including such men as Giulio Romano, Pierin del 
Vaga, Giovanni da Udine, Fiancesco Penni, and Francesco Pii- 
maticck), have been dasafied together as the xvi century school of 
Rome. As a matter of fact they were a cosmiqiMlitaii, edectic group, 
attracted hom all over Italy by the fame of Raphael aod the papal 
court, and it is misleading to think of them as Umbrians. Strictly 
speaking, the Umbrian school came to an end with the death of 
Raphael. 

George Harold EdgelL 
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The Umbrian paintings in the Fogg MuBeum iriH be found under Nob. s8- 

36 in this Cataloj^e. 

Among the artists mentioned in the foregoing sketch, the following are re- 
presented in tbe Boston Museum of Fine Arts and in the eoQectioa of Mis, 
John L. Gardner at Fenway Court 

Boston Mu ■('ura of Fine Arts: Attributed to Boccatis, Meeting of Salo- 
mon and the Queen of Shcba; ScHCK)L or Ferdgino, Saint Sebastian; Tiiioixo 
DELLA ViT£, Madouna and Saints. 

Fenmty Court: Pkbr bbk Framcescbi, Heraiies (foesoo); Fiounzo u 
Lorenzo, Ann nriation; PniTOBiocHio, Madonna and CMd; Raebaxi^ Fietik» 
Portrait of Inghirami. 
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Earljr xv century 

THREE SAINTS 

Tempera on panel. Left and central panels, each, II. 2i \ in. W. 6ft in, 
(54 X 17 cm.) Right panel, H. 2ii in. W. 7^ in. (54 X 18.5 cm.) 

The bishop saint on the left, perhaps the Fran* i>. an, Louis of 
Toulouse, wears a neutral orange habit with a red cope lined with 
dark blue green. The knotted cord about his waist is of dull yellow 
and his crosier is a creamy white with bands of black. His mitre is 
white with green bands, and his book is dark green with pale yellow 
edges. The martyr saint of the central [)anel wears a red gown over 
which is a robe of greenish blue. Her crown is gold and she carries 
a dark green pakn. Her scarf is of gold with narrow stripes of red 
and black. Her hair is dark yellow. The saint on the rights Saint 
Anthony tbe Abbot, weais a daik ted tunk with a yellow cloak and 
a dark neutral green mantle. His bell is white^ hanging from a red 
and yellow cord. 

Thit three panels have been sawed out of some larger compoBition 
and set into a modem frame. 

The picture was placed in the Museum in r9i5. It is an unimpor- 
tant painting not on exhibition. 
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NlCCOLb DA FOUGNO 
About 1430 to 1509 

Niccol6 di libeiatoie da Foligno, to whose genius is largely due 
the ori^ of the school of Foligno, was bom in the town whence he 
derives hb name some time between the years 1430 and 1435. Ac* 
cording to tiadition he was a pupil of the local painters Bartolonmieo 
di Tommaso and Pier Antonio Mezzastris, but the chief stimulus 
to the devel o pment of his art came from the Florentine, Benosso 
Goxzoliy who woiked in Montefalco and other towns near Foligno 
from 1450 until about 1458, and gave a new impetus to the art of all 
Umbria. At different times Niccolo painted in the Marches, and 
there he came into contact with the influences of that school as well 
as with \'enetian influence, especially that of the Vivarini and 
Crivelli. Among his earliest works were his paintings in Santa Maria 
in Campis, near FoUgno ; the Crucifixion by him on the altar waU was 
signed and dated 1456. The Madonna with Saint Bernardino and 
Saint Francis, painted for Deruta near Perugia, was dated 1457 or 
1458. From this time until 1499 he produced a number of works, 
chiefly large altarpieces of single figures and scenes in rich Gothic 
frames. He died in 1502. 

As opposed to the calmne'^s of Perugino and Pintoricchio, Niccoid 
represents the more \iolent phase of the rehgious emotionalism of 
central Italy, especially in his later work, in which his attempt to 
represent excessive grief leads him into frequent exaggerations. 

In this countr>' Niccolo is repre^nted by a Crucifixion in the col- 
lection of Dan Fellows Piatt, Englewood, N, J., and by the Fogg 
Museum triptych. 
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MADONNA ENTHRONED WITH ANGELS BETWEEN 
SAINT SEBASTIAN AND SAINT FRANCIS (TRIFIYCH) 

Tempera on panel. 
Central panel, H. 58I in. W. 33 in. (148.4 X 83.8 cm.) 
Left wing, H. 58I in. W. 17} in. (147.6 X 45.x cm.) 
Rifl^t wing, H. 58A in. W. i6| in. (148.2 X 41.3 on.) 

The dommant colour note is the pale blue of the mantle ol the 
seen against her dark violet red gpwn on the one hand and 
the grayish green throne on the other. This thiooe is decorated with 
a floial design carved in low relief. Bdiind the lower pert of the 
drapeiy may be seen the figures of two putti carved on a panel of the 
throne. A gcdden ciown in addition to the halo adorns the Madon- 
na's head. The Infant Jesus holds some cherries naively in His left 
hand, and is putting the stems in His mouth. His right hand fordbty 
plunged into a bowl of cherries held by an ange! has caused some of 
them to falL A choir of angels dressed principally in neutral blues, 
reds, and browns, and playing on musical instruments, is seen be- 
hind and above the throne. The donor, an elderly man partially 
bald and with white hair, is kneeling in the foreground. His hands in 
the attitude of prayer are concealed by his black cap. His gown is 
of a luminous light rose red. His figure is balanced by a green brown 
glass vase with red and white roses. The foot of the angel just behind 
the donor's head has a stocking of vermilion. This angel's garment 
was painted over a gold foundation and modelled in brown, with the 
paint scraped off in the high lights to show the gold ground. The 
Christ Child and three of the angels have eyes which are definitely 
blue, which is rather unusual. The verde underpainting is clearly 
visible in the flesh tones of many of the faces. This may perhaps be 
owing to the fact that the picture was at one time over-cleaned. The 
hair of the Madonna and Child and of some of the angels is a singular 
yellowish green. Probably it was modelled in the first place in terre 
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verde and a ycllo\\ glaze put over this. Where the glaze remains, as 
in the shadows of the Madonna*s hair and in the hair of certain of the 
angels, the resulting colour is a rich neutral yellow brown; but where 
the i^ase has beai temoved, there is a too evident suggestkm of green. 

In the left wing is Saint Sebastian with a white waist band* Blood 
is streaming from his wounds. He stands hi a grassy fietd in front of 
a tree with a substantial trunk; there is a rich dun^ of dark greenish 
brown leaves behind his head. IntfaenghtwingisSaintFiandsina 
greenish brown habit, also standing m a grassy meadow. The 
badground is gold. 

In an artide in the Bdlettino d* Arte for Ju^, 19x2, Count Um- 
berto Gnoli calls attention to a fragment of a predeUa in the bishop's 
palace at Camerino, by NiccoI5 — representing the Pentecost — and 
suggests that it is pedu^ts a part of the predella of this triplydi, and 
that the tiq>tycfa may be identical with one seen at Camerino by 
Durante Dorio, a xvrr century writer who made a catalogue of the 
works of Niccold. This catalogue is now preserved in manuscript in 
the library of the Seminario at Foligno. The entry which Count 
Gnoli quotes is as follows: " A Camerino un' opeta del medesimo e 
nella predella dell' altare da una banda vi d un canestro di cerase 
naturalissime, e dell' altra banda una caraffa di acqua con fieri dentro 
e mostra riverberarsi il sole." Though this hardly seems to describe 
the Fogg Museum picture, yet the central panel of this triptych is the 
only known painting by Niccold in which both a basket of cherries 
ar>d a vase of flowers are represented. Count GnoH suggests that 
Durante may have referred to the predeiia or step of the Madonna's 
throne, instead of the predella of the altarpiece, when he speaks of the 
vase of flowers. Moreover, Rossi speaks of an ancona from the con- 
vent of Sperimento near Camerino. There are no other records of a 
work by Niccoio there. It is possible, therefore, that the Fogg 
Museum triptych came originally from Camerino and that the Httle 
panel in the bishop's palace was part of the predella. The altarpiece is 
said to have been at one time in Ancona; later it appeared in Rome. 
It was placed in the Muscluu iu 1901. 

F. Mason Perkins, in an article in Rassegna d' Arte for May, 
1905, pointed out that the altarpiece was painted probably about 
1468, as it is closely related to tlie San Severino triptych signed and 
dated X468. Parts of the painting are dose to parts of the altaipieces 
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at Gualdo Tadino, Nocera Umbra, and in the Villa Albaiii, Rome. 
One of the master's earlier paintings, it is less exaggerated than his 
later work. 

In this picture, as in the Sienese panel, No. 21, the Madonna en- 
throned as the Queen of Heaven wears a crown. At the foot of the 
throne is a vase of roses. Double roses, pink or red, were the syml>ol 
of divine love and were consecrated to tlie Madonna. One of her 
titles was the Madonna delia Rosa, doubtless based on the verse in 
tiic Song of Solomon (li, i) — ' I am the rose of Sharon, and the lily 
of the valleys " — for as early as the first centuries the fathers of the 
church applied to the Madonna the imagery of the Canticles. The 
tradition is that when the roses were massed together in garlands or 
baskets, th^ symboliased heavenly joys. The pomters of central 
Italy during the xiv and xv centum represented dustefs ol lilies 
and roses in the iongpiMmd of their Madonna pictures as votive 
offerings to her of her sacied flowers. Often angels present bowls of 
flowers to her. In the north of Italy garlands of fruit took the place 
of votive flowers. In pictures of Ftorentine origin, when tiheBiadonna 
hdds a sin^ rose, she is represented as the Madonna del Vfon — 
Our Lady of the Flower — to whom the Cathedral at Florence was 
dedicated. 

Fruits in general gyntbolised the fruits of the spirit or a votive 
offering} or were often used purdy for decorative purposes. The 

dierries which the angels offer to the Child are the fruit of Heaven, 
typifying the delights of the blessed. In a picture by Memlinc in 
the Ufi^i, the Child holds in one hand a duster of cherries — the 
fruit of Paradise — while with the other He reaches out for the 
apple offered Him by an angeL This typifies His relinquishment of 
heavenly joys and His taking upon Himself the sin of the world. 

Saint Sebastian was a frivourite saint throughout Italy, and as the 
patron against plague was very popular in those districts which were 
particularly subject to the dread disease. He appears often in Um- 
brian paintings, and is usually represented as a devotional figure as 
in this picture. In Florence, on the other hand, the actual scene of 
his martyrdom was more often represented. Saint Francis of Assisi 
was a favourite Umbrian saint. It is p>ossible that this is a votive 
picture to commemorate the escape of the donor from the plague. 
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SCHOOL OF GIOVANNI B0CCATI5 (?) 
(Boocatia, acdve fram about 1435 to about 1480) 

Giovanni B occat is , born in Camerino and active from about 1435 ^ 
about 1480, represents the transfer of Umbrian art from the Marches 
to Perugia. He was a pupil probably of Lorenzo Salimheni, and was 
influenced by the Florentines — Fra Filippo Lippi, Benozzo Gozzoli, 
and Fra Angelico — and by Pier dei Franceschi. His painting, with 
its pleasing fresh colour and its delightful naivete, has the charm of 
all early Urabrian art. He was influenced by the Renaissance, 
frequcnlly introducing Renaissance archit^ture into his pictures, 
and at times he shows something of North Italian feeling. His 
influence was felt by nearly all the early Umbrian painters. 

In this country there is a Madonna and Angels by Boccatis in the 
collection of Dan Fellows Piatt, Englewood, N. J. 
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MAiJONNA AND CHILD WITH ANGELS PLAYING 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 
Tempera on panel. H. 33 in. W. 20} iiu (81.3 X 53 cm.) 
The Madonna wears a very much darkened blue green mantle and 

a red violet gowTi yn\h a narrow golden band around her waist. The 
mantle has a lining now black, with a rich gold design. The parapet 
in front of the rciiLrai tigures is of a warm gray in the hiL^li light and 
violet gray in the shadow. A colour approximating the former gray 
is repeated in the festoon? with iho cherubs' heads and the support- 
ing columns and in the subdued white veiling that the Madonna 
holds around the Child. The robes of the two upper angels are 
pink, that of the left-hand angel is of a slightly violet cast; the robe 
of the right-hand angel tends towards red orange. The left-hand 
lower angel is in a neutral gray green robe with a black collar and 
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band over his shoulder. The right-hand angel has a black and gold 
garment with a mantle of pale red of a violet tinge. Both have 
golden wings with a peacock feather design. The musical instru- 
ments are of an ochreish yellow, and the hair of the Child and the 
angels of a pecuharly hght greenish yellow, caused doubtless by 
the fading of the yellow glaze and the consequent appearance of the 
verde under})ainting. The background is gold. 

The picture was formerly in the coliection of Arthur Kay of Gla^ 
gow. It was bought in 1909 and placed in the Fogg Museum. 

The pane] is a puzzling one. It has been variously attributed to 
the Florentine school, perhaps to a follower of PeselHno, to the Um- 
brian, Giovanni Francesco da Rimini, with whose work it has a cer- 
tain kinship, and to other Umbrians perhaps of the school of 
Boccatis or Bonfigli. Some critics have thought it to be North 
Italian; in fact it was attributed to Marco Zoppo at the time when it 
came to the Museum. In Mr. Berenson's collection at Settignano, 
and in the Dreyfus collection arc paintings by the same master. It 
seems to us that the panel is the work of a master of the Umbrian 
school, near Boccatis, and that quite probably he had fdt the 
influence of FeseUino in some £onn. 

The introduction of little angels smging vigorously and playing on 
musical instruments about the Madonna's throne was a favounte 
motive of the Umbiian Boccatis. Indeed, aogiel muskiaQS were 
represented by artists of all schools from the xn to the xvn centuiy. 
They stand or kneel before the Madonna and Child, or — partic- 
ularly in Venetian and North Italian paintings — sit on the steps of 
the throne, playing on lutes, harps, viols, miniature organs, blowing 
horns and trumpets, striking c3anbals and triai^les, or beating drums 
and timbrels, and singing their songs of praise and adoration. They 
make a delightful note of joyousness in representations of the 
Madonna and Child, and are among the happiest creations of 
painters and sculptors. 

MENTIONED 

AumHam Jcumal 0/ ankoeology. Jaii.-Maich, 1914. ad aer., xviii (z), 124. 
BoREON. MusECX OF Fdib Axis. BuBdm, Aug., X9X3. 38. (Umbrian 

school.) 

Bmvard graduates' magaane, June, 1910. 703. (Marco Zopfw.) 



ANTONIAZZO ROMANO (?) 
Active from 1460 to 1508 

Until within the past fifteen years little or notliing has been kn()\Mi 
in regard to the work of the painter Ant* juiazzo di Benedetto Aquilio, 
called Antoniazzo Romano. Vasari, in his life of l ilij^ipirio Lippi, 
mentions "the Roman, Antonio called Antoniasso'", as being one of 
the two best painters in Rome in the year 1493, and says that these 
two painters were called upon to value some frescoes which had 
been executed by FSliiipiiio Lippi. Crowe and Gavalcaadle xcier to 
Antoniazzo and di8tingui»h thiee memben of the hadiy, ooa the 
original Antoniazzo; the second o! the same name, perluifis the son 
of the fiist one, whose work boie lelatkMi to Phitoriochio; and the 
thizd named Marcus, ^ce then many documents concerning the 
painter's life have been brought to light, and in more recent yean 
critics have made an effort to reconatruct his somewhat baffiuig 
artistic peiaonality. He is conceived by some as a facile ciaftaman 
who imitated in turn the styles of the various masters imder whom 
be woifced, notably Melozzo da Forli,*Fiorenao di Lozenzo, and 
Pintoriochio. In his earlier work a sligfit influence of Benoszo 
Gozzoli has been discerned. Seven signed works by Antoniazzo 
have come down to us. Many other paintings have been attributed 
to him, but it is quite possible that it will appear later that the 
works now included under his name were from the hands of a num- 
ber of different pupils of the great Umbrian and Florentine masters. * 

The date of Antoniazzo's birth is not known, but as his name ap- 
pears for the first time in the dty records of 1452, when he was sen- 
tenced to pay a fine, it is probable that he was born before 1437. 
first master was doubtless some painter of the local Roman school. 
It appears that most of his life was spent in Rome, where he was 
larf^ely employed in work for the papal court, both for decorative 
painting and for unimportant commissions, such as flags, banners, 
and coats of arms. Antoniazzo's first <h ted work is a signed triptych 
at Rieti, the Madonna and Child between Saint Francis and Saint 
Anthony, painted in 1464. In 1475 he was employed with Domenico 
Ghirlandaio in the decoration of the Vatican Library for Sixtus iv. 
In 1478 he was one of three artists appointed by the pope to draw 
up the statutes of the newly formed Guild of Painters in Rome, the 
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OmqpagdadiSaiiLiica. In the jreais 1480-1481 he was associated 
with Melozzo da Forli in the Vatican Libxaiy; nothing remains of 
Antoniazzo's work there. In 1484, at the time of the coronation of 
Innocent vm, he was woridng with one Fietro di Perust: this I^tro 
may well have been Perugjno, who in about 1480 was painting for 
Siztus IV in the Sistine Giapel In 1493 he lecdved five hundred 
floiins for work in connection with the coronation of Alexander vi. 

It is di£5£ult to describe Antoniazzo's style, because so many dif- 
ferent works of varying quality have been attributed to him. If we 
are to believe that he did them all, he must have had great delicacy 
and an exquisite sense of the beauty of line, as is shown in the 
Madonna in the Fogg Museum (No. 31); and he must have possessed 
also a certain rugged and virile force, to approach Melozzo so doedy 
that their woik is sometimes hard to tell apart. 

In Rassegna d' Arte Umbra for December, iqti, Mr. Perkins 
attributes the followii^ paintings in this countr>' to Antoniazzo: a 
Madonna in the George and Florence Blumenthal collection, New 
York; a Madonna in the John G. Johnson collection, Philadelphia; 
a Madonna in the P. A. B, Widener collection, Philadelphia; a 
Madonna and Child, formerly in the Fisdiof collection, New York; 
a Saint Francis of Assisi, two half-length figures of Saint Peter and 
Saint Paul, and a Madonna and Child in the Piatt collection, Kngle- 
wood, N. J, ; an Adoration of the Child in the Metropohtan Museum, 
there allributed to Fiorenzo di Lorenzo; a Madonna attributed to 
Pintoricchio in the Davis collection, Newport; and the two pictures 
in the Fogg Museum (Xos. 31 and 32 in this Catalogue). A Madonna 
and Child by Antoniazzo (No. 82 in the catalogue of the Loan Exhi- 
bition of IlaJiaa Prmiitives, New York, November, 191 7) was sold in 
the Kleinberger sale ol January 23, 1918. A rephca of the Fogg 
Museum tabernacle (No. 31) is said to be in the collection of Henry 
Walters, Baltimore. A panel veiy similar to the central panel is in 
the Worcester Art Museum. 
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31 MADONNA AND (^HILD ANB SAINT JOHN WTTH ANGELS 

—GOD THE FATHER IN LUNEITE (TABERNACLE) 

Tempera on panel. 

Central panels H. 2oU in. W. 14I in. (53.1 X 37.5 cm.) 

Whole tabentadet H. ab. 54! in. W. ab. 42! in. (ab. 139 X 108.5 cm-) 

This picture is neutral in tone. The Madonna's robe is red; her 
mantle is a subdued green blue. The sky is of a grayish green. 
Hie bair of the Madonna and of the Child is light yellow and that 
of Saint John the Baptist d6q> orange yellow. Saint John the Baptist 
has a haiiy robe of gray green. Tlie Child rests on a red cu^on 
with a neutral yellow tassel He is supported by a parapet of sub- 
dued yeUow. In the frame on either side of the central panel in the 
recess is painted an angd, standing in the arched doorway. The 
left-hand angel has a robe of subdued orange with black sleeves, and 
the angel on the rig^t has a very dadc yeUow robe with red orange 
sleeves. Both the angels and Saint John have ydlow brown hair. 
The arches are sunilar in colour to the parapet. Above is the white 
Dove in a golden aureole and gold stars against a bhddsh blue 
background. In the lunette is represented God the Father in an 
attitude of benediction against a mandorla of gold. He wears a red 
orange mantle with a black lining; His sleeves are of a violet gray. 
The sky is grayish green similar to the sky in the main panel. 

It is said that a member of the Torlonia family gave the picture to 
the nunnery of the Tor de' Speech! in Rome, about forty years ago. 
The picture was placed in the Fogg Museum in 1S99. 

The painting has been published as an Antoniazzo Romano by Mr. 
Berenson, Mr. Perkins, Mr. Everett, Mr. Edward Hutton in his 
edition of Crowe and Cavalcaselle, Dr. Borenius in his edition of 
volume V of Crowe and Cavalcaselle, and by Miss Brown and Mr. 
Rankin. However, the attribution has been doubted in spite of so 
much authority for its acceptance. Many have felt a difference 
between the master who painted the central panel and the one who 
painted the angels on the sides and God the Father in the lunette. 
These latter are dearly in the style of Antoniazzo and suggest 
Melozzo da Forli. The central panel, on the other hand, seems to 
many to be Florentine in f^Lng and to be slightly reminiscent of 
Domenico Veneziano, I^aldovinetti, and perhaps Verrocchio. The 
picture is remarkable for its deep religious ieelmg and lor the 
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beauty of its line. Antoniazzo rarely reached such subtlety, so the 
suggestion has been made that he designed and painted the frame, 
and that the Madonna was by some other hand. 

Up to the xn century portraits of God the Father are almost never 
found, although He is represented on a v century sarcophagus in the 
Lateran Muaeum. Hk presence is in general indiGated by a hand 
issuing from the clouds or from Heaven. Even alter it became cus- 
tomary to represent the Father in human form — during the Gothic 
period and the Renaissance — the hand was stQl used to indicate His 
presence, sometimes entirely open with rays darting horn each 
finger, sometunes in the act of blessing with two or three fingers only 
extended. During the xm and xnr centuries artists represented firrt 
the face of the Father, then His head and shoulders, and finally Ws 
fuU-leogth figure. When represented in human form He wears a long 
tunic and a mantle. Ws feet are often Iiidden by His robes. The 
early rqprese&tatioins make little di£Fezence between the Father and 
the Son, but about the year 1360 artists began to portray the Father 
as older, and to give Him definite characteristics of His own — long 
flowing hair and beard and the face of a man sixty or even ei^ty 
years old. From the xiv to the xvi century He was frequently repre- 
sented dther as pope or emperor, to «cpr^ His power and impor- 
tance, the pope and the emperor bemg the greatest earthly dignitaries. 
The later artists created an ideal type more like the classic Zeus, with 
flowing white hair and beard — a powerful and magnificent old man* 
This type also was frequently found in the x\' centun,-. 

There are three ref)resentation« of ( Jod the Father in this Gallery 
and one of His hand. In the Annunciation of the Florentine panel, 
No. 2, He appears in the sky above the Virgin and is pictured as a 
young man with yellow hair and beard. His figure is full-length sur- 
rounded with golden rays. He wears a rose-coloured tunic and a blue 
mantle which envelops His feet, and He has the cruciform nimbus. 
His right hand is extended in blessing. In the Sienese Nativity 
(No. 19), the upper part of His body only is visible, surrounded by 
seraphim. Here too He is a young man, with reddish hair and 
beard. His garment is blue with thin lines of gold ruiiiiing through 
it. He has the cruciform nimbus, and His hand is in the act of 
blessing. In the Annunciation of the Florentine panel, No. 5, the 
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hand of God the Father blessing appears out of a doud. The 
tabernacle attributed to Antoniazzo Romano has a representation 
of the head and shoulders of the Father in the lunette. Here He is 
portrayed as an old man with flowing white hair and beard. He 
is represented in a mandork of gold against the sky. His halo is 
plain and both hands are raised. Tim representation of the Father 
was frequent in the xy century. 
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SAINT F.\BIAN, POPE 

Tempera on panel. H, 62J in, W. 22I in. (157.6 X 57.2 cm.) 

The background of the panel is greenish black. The pope wears a 
cope of rich yellowish brown (much damaged in the lower part), 
under which is a vestment o£ grayish green; his gloves are gray white. 
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His halo and tiara are gold, his cap red, and his flesh dark brown. 
The book which he holds in his hand is dark red, with the edges of the 
binding and the clasp bright red. The floor is yellow brown. In the 
extreme margin of the panel at the top are the remains of some 
letters which have been cut in half but which may be leconstructed 
to read S. Fabianus. 

The i)anel was i^robabh' originally part of an altarpicce in Santa 
Maria della Pace, Rome. Later it was in the collection of Signor Pio 
Fabri, Rome. It was placed m the Fogg Museum in 191 1. 

There is a difference of opinion about the attribution of the picture. 
Professor Adolfo Venturi, in his monumental Storia dell' Arte Ita- 
liana, has published itas a Melozzo da Forli. Signor Pietro d' Achiardi 
has also published it as by Melozzo. On the other hand, Messrs. 
Bercnson and Perkins, Dr. Onni Okkonen, and Dr. Borenius have 
taken the view that the panel is b\ Anloniazzo. There is documentary 
e\ndence to the eflfect that Anlctniazzo contracted to paint in Santa 
Maria dclla Pace, Rome, a representation of the Virgin with Saint 
Sebastian and Saint Fabian on either side. The contract, dated 1491, 
is between Guillaume de P6rier, auditor of the papal court, and " An- 
tonazo di Benedetto^ Pentore", for the decoration of fbe diapel of 
the Altisioiain Santa Maria deUa Face« and contains the fi^wing 
clause: "... to paint the Viigin Maty seated Mdth her Son in 
her aims . . . and on one side of the Virgin Maiy to ie|nesent 
Saint Sebastian, on the other side to represent Saint Fabian." Br. 
Okkonen, in his book on Melozzo da Fori!, suggests that the Saint 
Fabian now in the Fogg Museum, which, according to Professor 
Venturi, was originally in Santa Maria della Pace, may be the one 
i^eired to in the document. He admits, however, that the Saint 
Sebastian in the Corsini Galleiy, which Is on canvas, probably did 
not bdong to the same altaipiece with the Saint Fabian« which is 
on panel 

^s the picture has been attributed to Melozzo by distinguished 
critics, it may be worth while to discuss this question briefly. Theie 
has been a spirited controversy over the artistic personality of 
Melozzo da Forli; some draw a very small circle and admit but few 
pictures to be by the master himself; others are less exclusive and 
include paintings such as the Aimunciation in the Pantheon, the 
Corsini Saint Sebastian, and the Fogg Saint Fabian. Yet those wiio 
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hold the view that Melozzo executed only a few very choice works are 
not wholly consistent; they include the Saint Mark, Pope, formerly 
in the church of San Marco in Rome, Avhich is. to be sure, rather 
imposinf? when seen at a distance, but v. liich when examined at close 
range, appears somewhat feeble in handling and brush work and far 
below Melozzo 's standard — it is possible that this is Recounted for 
by the fact that the picture may have been repainted in the xvi or 
xvn centur}'. On tlie other hand they exckide the Annunciation in 
the Pantheon, which seems to some critics to have a trace of the 
splendid exuberant force and spring of Melozzo. 

There are a number of Umbrian Annunciations which seem to have 
some relation to one another. Pier dei Franceschi painted this sub- 
ject three times: in the Misericordia polyptych, in the lunette over 
the altarpiece now in the Perugia Galler>', and in the frescoes at 
Arezzo. In Fenway Court is a picture attributed to Fiorenzo di 
Lorenzo which has some points of similarity to the Perugia Annim- 
ciatkm, and idiich abo lesonbks in certain ways die "Pmthtfm 
Annundatioii before nhmd to, and the fresco of the Annundatioii 
by Antoniazzo in tlie Cameia <fi Santa Cateiina in the dniidi of 
&uita Maria sopia Minerva, Rome. Hiis last again bears a certain 
leaemblance to the Annunciation with Donors and God the Fatlior, 
in the samechurdL This points to the fact that certain character- 
. istics were shared in common by these men. 

The art of Giovanni Santi, Raphad's father, and that of Justus of 
Ghent, a Flemish pointer who was at the court of Urbino from about 
1474 to 1476, also appears to be related to the work of Antoniazzo. 
It has been more tlian once remarked that the Saint Fabian, Pope^ 
bears a striking resemblance to the series of philosophers, poets, and 
doctors of the church pamted by Justus for the libraiy of Federigo 
of Urbino and now in the Bari>erini Palace, Rome, and in the 
Lou\Te. 

In the case of the Saint Fabian, perhaps it is more conservative to 
take the view that Melozzo was a very great painter and that none 
but the most distinguished pictures should be attributed to him. 
The Saint Fabian is distinctly inferior to the great paintings in the 

Vatican and is very much in the style of Antoniazzo. There is 
CA idcnce that Antoniazzo made a contract to paint a picture of 
Saint labian. It therefore seems safer to accept this attribution. 
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Saint Fabian succeeded to the papacy in the year 236. It is said 
that his choice as \yope was determined by the appearance of a snow- 
white dove which hovered for a while over his head while the election 
was being held. Saint Fabian was martyred in the persecution under 
the Emperor Decius. In paintings he is often associated with Saint 
Sebastian, as their f^te-day is the same — January 20. 

There are various interpretations of the triple crown or tiara worn 
by the pope. One explanation is that the three crowns refer to the 
Trinity; but this is not probable, as they were adopted by different 
popes at different tim^. It is not knimn just when the first crown 
was assumed; it first appears about the xi century, the time of the 
growth of the temporal power of the papacy. The second crown was 
adopted by Boniface vm in 1295, and the third by Benedict xn in 
i334> or, according to another tradition, by Urban v (1362-1370). 
Th» tiara has been hitetpreted to signify the thiee^lold power of the 
pope — his temporal power over the Roman states, his spiritual 
power over the souls of ineni and his power over the kings and po- 
tentates of Chiislendom. Other explanations are that the tr^ 
crown «fgnM#Mj the lordship of the papacy over Heaven, Earth, and 
Puiigatoiy , or the triple dignity of the pope as teacher, Uw-:giver, and 
judge. The tiara was worn only on certain occasions of great 
solemnity. 

Gloves were first recognized as a vestment by Pope Honoiius n of 
Autun (1124-1130), although they had been worn previous to this 
time. It is said that ihey owed tfadr Invention to the cohiness of 
early churches, being adopted originally simply to keep the hands 
warm. In the ix centuiy they were given a more sacred character, 
and a piayer was prescribed to be used when putting them on. They 
were worn in general by popes, bi8ho[^, abbots, and at times fay 
priors, although they might be worn with propriety by all who in ec- 
clesiastical functions carried staves, canopies, reliquaries, or candle* 
sticks. When first used the gloves were probably white and of linen 
or silk. Later thev were of silk and coloured to accord with the 
other vestments. At times they were richly embroidered and 
jewelled. Coloured gloves, embroidered and jewelled, are seen in the 
Flemish diptych. No. 60. 
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1454-1513 

Bernardino di Betto di Biagio, called II Pintoricchio, was born in 
Perugia in 1454. Little is known of the first thirty years, of his life. 
It 15 probable, however, that he received his early training in the 
miniaturist school of Gubbio. Later, it is likely that he was a pupil 
of Fioren^o di Lorenzo. He was influenced also by Peiugino and 
Signorelii. 

In T482 he was in Rome, working under Perugino on the decoration 
of the Sistine ChajM. l His contact with the Florentine artists, no- 
tably Ghirlandaio and Botticelli, brought an important element into 
his style, although his later work shows little of FloreiiLine mlluence. 
From 1483-1484 dates his first noteworthy independent commission 
•^the decoration of the iiufalini Chapel in the chtin li of AracoeU, 
Rome. In 1492 he was commissioned by Pope Alexander vi to 
decorate the pope's j)rivate apartments in the Vatican. This was 
Pintoricchio's most splendid achievement. His own hand appears 
largely in the firat tiro apartments, and the whole woik was under his 
peEsosal supervision. Pintoricchio executed many other series of 
frescoes, of which the most important were those in the Ba^om 
Chapel of the CoIIegiata, Spello, 1 500-1 501 , the series of scenes from 
the Ufeof Aeneas Sylvius Picoobmini in the Cathedral Library, Sienfty 
1503-1508, and the decorations of Santa Maiia del Popob, Rome, 
1505. In addition to his frescoed Pintoricchio painted a number of 
altaipieoes and panels, of which the Santa Maria dd Fossi altaipiece, 
now in the Perugia Ganery,and the Madonnaof San Severino,are the 
most important. Ws last known work, painted in the year of his 
death, is the Chziat bearing the Cross, now in the Palazzo Bonraneo^ 
Milan. He died in Siena in 1513. According to Tizio, the Sienese 
historian, his death was due to the neglect of his wife, who deserted 
him when he was ver>' ill, with the result that he died of starvation. 

Among the paintings by Pintoricchio in this country are the small 
Madonna and Child in the collection of Mrs. John L. Gardner, Bos- 
ton; an unfinished Madonna and Cliild, owned fay Mrs. Frederidt 
Allen of Cleveland; and the Fogg Museum pictuzew 
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HOLY FAMILY AND SAINT JOHN 

Tempera on panel. H. ao} in. W. 15J in. (53 X 38.7 cm.) 

The colour arrangement in this picture is strikingly happy, rich, 
and harmonious. The rose red of the Madonna's gown and of Saint 
John's mantle and the even warmer orange red of Saint Joseph's 
cloak form a mass of rich, warm tones brought out b}- opposition to 
tlie deep blues and greens which predominate in the rest of the 
picture. The Madonna's mantle is of a splendid deep blue, the dis- 
tant moimtains and sky appear in a paler blue, and the other tones 
are for the most part varying shades of greenish biowxu 

The picture was foimerly in the ooUecdon of inricfa Jaeger of 
Genoa, who bou^t it in Valencia, Spain. Signor Jaeger suggested 
that the panel might possibly have belonged at one time to the Borgia 
family, who came from Spain. It was bot^ght fay the Fogg Museum 
in 1910. 

ISi, Pei^ms places the date of the picture at about 1491-1494, the 
yeais in which the frescoes of the Boigia apartments were painted. 
The little Saint John is almost identical with the SaJnt John of the 
Santa Maria dei Fossi altaipiece painted in 1498. 
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ICADONNA DI SAMTA CHIARA 

Tempera on pand. H. 17J in. W. 13H in- (43-8 x 35 4 cm.) 

The Madonna wears a dark blue mantle with a solid gold border 
beautifully incised, and a dark green lining. Her gown is deep rose 
red, and her head dress a pale neutral \iolet, receding into a red 
violet shadow on the left. In her halo is the inscription: Ave Regina 
Celorum. Both Madonna and Child have yellow hair. The Child 
has a wHte doth held around Him ; the part of this drapery over His 
ijj^ kiwe liAS a leddiflli tinge. A silveiy gray green hndscape re- 
cedes beliind the Madomia into the distaiice. Tliegoldbadcground, 
indsed so that the rays zadutte ham the Bladonnaand CMd, Ismade 
to appear to be a golden sky, whkh in its turn recedes bdiind the 
hills. 

Hie pictuie was bought in Rome and placed in the Fogg Museum 
in 1900. 

This painting presents a curious and interesting problem. There 
are numerous similar pictures in different galleries and private col- 
lections in £uiope and America. It is supposed that some one of the 
weU-known painters, probably Floienao di Lorenzo, Pintoriocfaio, or 
PeniginOy created the type and that the design was then rq)eated by • 
a number of his pupils- and followers. There are at least fifteen of 
these pictures, besides several others which are closely akin either in 
the design of the Madonna or of the Child. Three pictures by 
Fiorenzo di Lorenzo — the Salting Madonna, now in the National 
Gallery, the Madonna and Child in an early triptych in the Perugia 
GaUery,and the Madonn&and Child formerly in Santa Maria Nuova 
in Perugia — all in one way or another bear resemblance to this type. 
Roger Fry suggests that the Salting Madonna by Fiorenzo is the 
archct ji^e of the f:^roup, but he agrees with Crowe and Cavalcaselle in 
thinking that Fintoricchio, under the influence of Fiorenzo, actually 
created the design we are discussing. The view that these critics 
advocate is that the Madonna mm bt longing to John Pierpont 
Morgan, which was formerly in the collection of Ma jor-General John 
Stirling, is by far the best, and was painted by Pintoricchio, and that 
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all the others fnllo^v this modeL Crowe and CavalcaseUe give 
second place to the Madonna di Santa Chiara of Urbino, now in 
the Fogg Museum. Next they place the picture by Pintoricchio in 
the National Caller)' (No. 703), in which the Child stands upon a 
parapet in front of the Madonna, and they mention five more, one 
in Naples, one in the L!rcr;i, and three in the Louvre. Other repli- 
cas with minor modifications nrc in the National Gallery (No. 702), 
in the Cook collection at Richmond, in the Benson collection, 
London, in Budapest, in Darmstadt, in the Palazzo Bufalini at 
Citt^ di Castello, in the Palazzo Municipale, Toscanella, and one 
belonging to M. Ernest Rouart, Paris (No. 49 in the catalogue of 
the Henri Rouart sale, 191 2). No two of Lliese pictures are exactly 
alike. Also from the same design is a fresco in the Sala del Gran 
Consiglio, Perugia. It is worthy of note that in the Morgan and 
Rouart panels and in the Perugia fresco the Madonna faces to the 
left, while in all the others of which photograplis are a\aila.ble she 
faces to the right. The Fogg Museum, the Palazzo Bufalini, and the 
Benson collection panels have a landscape background instead of a 
mandorla of cherabs' heads. The Toscanella pictoie has both the 
mandoria and a hindscspe background* Of the otheis, at least nine 
have gold immediately sunounding the Madonna within the man- 
doria, and either gold or uniform paint outside the mandoria. The 
Madonna di Santa Chiara, now in the Fogg Museum, is the only one 
we have found in which the Madonna and Child have solid hake, 
with inscr^tions; at least seven have no halos. 

The Madonna di Santa Chiara has received many attributions. 
It has been placed upon the already over-buxdened shoulders of 
Antoniazzo Romano; Antonio da Vitcrbo has been suggested. 
Crowe and Cavalcaselle and others think it shows the influence of 
Fiorenzo di Lorenzo and mention Ingegno's name in connection with 
iL Ingegno is mentioned by Vasari as in his first youth vying widi 
Raphael, and among all the disciples of Perugino the one who would 
without doubt have surpassed his master by very much, " but that 
fortune, who is almost always pleased to oppose herself to high b^in-^ 
nings, would not suffer ITngegno to attain to the perfection he was 
approaching; a cold and affection of the head fell with such fatal 
effect upon his eyes that the hapless Andrea became totally blind, to 
the bitter and lasting sorrow of all who knew him." 
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Finally, an attempt has been made to prove that the picture is by 
Raphael himself. It will perhaps be of interest to mention the partic- 
ular evidence brought forth in favour of this last named ascription. 
Professor David Farabulini in 1875 published a book entitled Sopia 
una Madonna di Raffaello d' Urbino, in which he devotes 235 pages 
to proving this point, and the question has also been discussed in 
various magazine articles and histories of art. It is manifestly im- 
possible in thi=; short space to p:o into the aroniment at length, but in 
a general way Signer Farabulini's reasoning is as follows, in 1580 
Father Horace Civalli, in liis character of father guardian of the 
Franciscan convents of Urbino, wrote about his triennial visit to that 
city: " I will not here make mention of all the churches, but will 
come at once to Santa Chiara, where we hnd two things worthy of 
notice. One is a painting a foot and a half in height representing the 
Blessed Mother with her Son in her arms, a work of Raphael Sanzio 
of Urbino, preserved with jealous care by the Reverend Mothers." 
Thus we know that the picture was in the convent of Santa Clnara as 
early as 1580, and was then thought to be by Rapliacl. Moreover, 
Passavant states that it was there in 1500, according to a chronicle 
of that year. In 1822 Pungileoni, in his Elogio Storico di Raffaello 
Santi, records : " The painting belonging to the nuns of Santa Chiara 
is in their convent guarded mth the greatest jealousy. Ndtber 
Algarotti, who made the tour of Italy in oida to buy objects foi 
Frederidi, king of Prussia, nor the picture-dealer WM, was able to 
cany it away into a foreign country, as had happened to so many 
oOkx paintings.** 

There Is an inscription on the back of the picture which apparently 
Pungileoni copied at that time. According to Professor Farabulini, 
he copied and inteipreted the inscription emnnooualy and Passavant 
and Cavalcaselle both followed his intezpretation. As given by 
PungOeoni it Is as follows: " fu compro da Isabella dogobio matre 
di RafEaeOo Sante da Urbino 1548. Fioiini 25." This inscription 
read in this way is manifestly absurd. Raphael's mother was named 
Magia Ciarla, not Isabella* She died in 1491, hence could not have 
bought a picture by her son in 1 548. The inscription actuaUy reads 
as follows: " . . . fu comperato da Isabetta da Gobio matre di . . . 
fiaffael Santi . . . 1548 . . . perfiorini 25." Professor Farabulini 
supplies the missing words as follows and makes the inscription read 
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thus: '*Qnesto quadra fu comperato da Isabella da Gobio matie di 
quesU) convento. /n 1 548 /u sUmato per fiorini 25." (This picture was 
bought by Isabella of Gubbio, mother of this convent. In 1 548 it 
was appraised at 25 florins.) He further states that the inscription 
which says " RafTael Santi" is in a different handwriting and earlier. 
He then points out that the meaning is clear; Isabella of Gubbio 
was the daughter of Federigo of Montefeltro, duke of Urbino. She 
was bom in 1461 and was betrothed in 1471 to Roberto Malatesta, 
lord of Rimini; and was married to him in 1475. After a brief and 
unhappy married life she became a widow at the age of twenty or 
twenty-one, when her husband was killed at Campo Morto. She 
then retired to the convent of Santa Chiara in Urbino, which she 
en( l<i\\ (Mi with her possessions, and took the name of Sister Chiara, 
prubaljly about the year 1482. Professor Farabulini behaves that 
the inscripLiun means that Isabella da ( .ubbio, mother superior of 
this convent, bought this picture and ga\e it to the convent, and 
that in 1548 when they were taking account of stock the value was 
estimated at twenty-five florins. 

Vasari tells of Raphael's repeated visits to Urbino, and mentions 
that Duke Gtiidobaldo liad two Madonnas, small but beautiful, by 
him, and Professor Faiabulini conjectures that this picture must be 
one of those two, and was perlups oideied by the Duke for his sister 
Isabella of Gubbio at some time. Hie picture was sold about the 
year i860 to an American banker in Rome, Mr. Hooker. Professor 
FaFsbulmi says that the Madonna di Santa Quaia was evidently 
copied from an original by Penigino, and states that this original was 
in Perugia and has since disappeared, but not before a tracing had 
been made i^ch came into the possession of Mir. Hooker, and which 
is now m the Fogg MuseunL Signor FarabuUni's theory is that the 
picture was painted when Raphael ws3 between twelve and fifteen 
years old, while he still showed strong traces of his training under his 
&ther, Giovanni Santi. Signor Farabulini further gives a reproduc- 
tion of the design on the neck band of the Madonna's gown, and 
quite ingeniously translates it as follows: " Raphael . Vr . In . tr", 
which he says means " Raphael Vrbinas Inventor." 

Thus he builds his argument, which suggests an interesting pos^ 
sibility,but the weight of the evidence appears to be against his case, 
as this picture bears no resemblance to any known work of RaphaeL 
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Tbe Madonna di Santa Chiara, however, is far finer than any of the 
aeries, with the |>ossible exoe|»tkii& of Mr. Morgan's picture. That 
appears to be somewhat neaier Pintoricchio than does the paintfng 
in the Fogg Museum, but in q>ite of its beauty and rich colouring^ 
there are certain defects in thedrauj^tsmanshqi of the Child, which 
make the attzibutioD uncertain. 

Mr. Hooker during Iiis lifetime thorou^y believed the painting 
to be a Raphael, but his wife, who sold it, came to the conclusion 
that it was by Pintoricchio, as Moreili, Sir Edward Poynter, Sir 
Frederic Leighton, and others told her verbally that they believed 
it to be by that master. Mrs. Hooker says in a letter, however, that 
the documentary evidence tends decidedly towards Raphael, and 
that there is only a hiatus of forty years in the history of the panel 
Perhaps future study and research will solve the complicated problem 
of this series of pictures. At the present time, Umbrian School is the 
safest attribution to give. 
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BERNARDINO DI MARIOTTO 
About 1478 to 1566 

Bernardino di Mariotto dello Stagno, one of the most important 
members of the school of San SeATrino, was born in Perugia about 
1478. Although he lived after Penigino and Pintoricchio, Ber- 
nardino did not fall under the spell of those masters, but represented 
rather the older, more serious tradition of Umbrian painting as seen 
in Fiorenzo and Signorelli, His first master was probably L<Kio\ico 
di Angelo Mattioli of Perugia, or perhaps FioreiLzo di Lorenzo. 
Bernardino also reflects the influence of Lorenzo da San Severino the 
Younger and of Crivelli. Documents record that Bernardiiio was 
in San Severino in 1503; he probably went there about 1497 or 
1498. He worked with Ix>renzo da San Severino the Younger, and 
after Lorenzo's death in 1503 took over his workshop. He returned 
from San Severino to Perugia in 1522, and was active there until 
1541. He died in Perugia in 1566. 
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MYSTIC MARRIAGE OF SAINT CATHERINE 

Oil on panel, arched top. H. 2 if in. W. 14) in. (55 X 36.8 cm.) 
Theyiolet red colour motive of the Madonna's gown is repeated by 
the mantle of Saint Catherine; and the orange yellow of Saint 
Catherine's gown is iqieated in the lining of the Madonna's mantle, 
and again in the mantle of the oentral angel, the sleeves of the leftp 
band angel, and the wings of the one on the right. The dark blue 
mantle of the Madonna is now black. The sky is a deep Uue which 
grows lighter near the horizon. The central angel wears a robe of 
pale blue with collar and sleeves of violet red; his vnn^ also are 
red. The nngel on the left wears a pale \iolet robe. Hi<? 
mantle and his wings are olive green. The angel on the right wears 
a garment in i>ari yellow green and in part red violet. The general 
tone of the architecture is brown. 
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The picture at one time belonged to Count Augusto Caccialupi in 
Macerata, and appears as No. xin in the catalogue of Ms collection, 
published in 1870. It is described as a standard and is attributed to 
Crivelli. On the opposite side was a picture of Saint Sebastian and 
Saint Thomas in Adoration, now in the collection of F. Mason 
Perkins. Mr. Perkins describes these saints as Saint Dominic and 
Saint Sebastian, and thinks tliat the two panels were originally bier 
heads. The Fogg Museum panel was sold in Rome in the Ne\'in sale 
in 1907. On the back of the panel is written: " From the Chateau 
of L'^Vbaddia." The picture was placed in this Museum in 1910. 

The painting well illustrates the iiilluences to which Bernardino 
reacted. The three angels above the main group of figures, somewhat 
stiff and lacking in spontaneity, probably were derived from Fiorenzo; 
the type of Madomia lecalls SignorelU; while the Saint Catherine Is 
moddled diiectly upon CriveUi's Saint Mary Magdalene in Beriin. 
Hie colour is rich, but somewhat metallic; the outlines are hard. 
Hie pakiter's interest in detail is seen in the marble pavement, in 
Saint Catherine's crown, in her jewels and those of the Madonna and 
Child. The picture is somewhat stiff and formal, revealing the 
liand of the provincial painter. 
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FRANCESCO ZAGANELLI DA COTIGNOLA 

About 1460 to 1 531 

Francesco di Bosio Zaganelli was born at Cotignola in the dudiy 
of Ferrara in the latter part of the xv century. He was a pupil of 
Palmezzano of Forli and in addition to Umbrian influence shows the 
influence of the Ferrarcsc school — especially that of Ercole Roberti 
and Costa — of the Venetian Rondinelh", and of the Bolognese 
Francia. With liis brother Bernardino he worked in Cotignola until 
the death of Bernardino, about 150Q. Then Francesco moved to 
Ravenna where he painted a large number of works. He died in 
Ravenna iu 1531. 
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36 HOLY FAMILY 

Lent by Charles B. Perkins. 

Oil on pand. H. 35! in. W. x8| in. (65.3 X 47.3 an.) 

The Madonna's gown is of red; her mantle, originally of Uue has 
faded, eq)edally over her knees, to a dark brown green. The fining 
of her mantle, onoe green, is now brown. Her hair is brown ytSksw 
and over it is a transparent kerchief. The Child's hair is brown* 
Sahdt Josq>h's robe is violet red and his doak red, similar in colour to 
the Madonna's gown. His hair and beard are brown. The landscape 
backgroimd has faded somewhat, and it presents a harmony of waim 
grays and greenish browns, save for a bit of dark red in the jacket of 
one of the two men standing near the camel and in the bundle over 
the shoulder of one of the men driving the ass. The distant moun- 
tains are of pale gray blue; the sky shades from pale blue to a pale 
pink at the horizon. The parapet on which the Madonna and Child 
are seated is yellow white, with a yellow blown base; the frmt is of 
shades of brown and rose. 

The picture was bought by Charles C. Perkins in Italy some time 
between the years 1850 and i860, and was placed on eachibition in the 
Museum in 1910 as an indefinite loan. 
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The painting illustrates especially the Umbrian element in Zaga- 
nelli's work. In the romantic background with its knights, rocks, 
feathery trees, and far distances, Zaganelli is close to Pintoricchio — 
indeed the picture was formerly attributed to Pintoricchio. The 
types also are Umbrian. 

On the parapet by the Madoniia and Oifld are dmries^ apples, 
and a gouid. The apple and the gourd were often painted together 
by aidsts, notably Ciivelli. The use of the gourd dates back to the 
wall pictures in the catacombs, where Jonah was represented as the 
type of the Risen Qirist and the gourd as the ^mbol of the Resur- 
rection. As the apple was the fruit of Eden which brought sin into 
the world, so the gourd represented the Resurrection which saved the 
world from the consequences of its sin. 
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STRICTLY speaking, northern Italy coiisisls of the whole region 
north of the Apennines, including \'enicc; but in connection 
with the history of painting, Venice is ordinarily regarded as a se]> 
arate school, for the development of its art is somewhat distinct from 
that of Northern Italian art as a whole and much more definite. As 
a matter of fact, outside of Venice, there was no school in northern 
Italy which had a continuous development, and until the middle of 
the XV century there were few masters of conspicuous individual 
genius. There was always a tendency to import noted artists from 
abroad to execute the more important troiks. Thus the Fbrentines, 
Giotto, Uccdlo, Filippo Lippi, and Donatello, were all commissioaed 
to work in Padua, and later on Leonardo was 

In the XIV century the intercourse between the dties of northern 
Italy, in particular those of Lombardy, and the north of Eun^ 
seems to have been especially dose, and a late Gothic style developed 
toward the end of the xiv centuiy yery similar to the International 
art of France and of Cologne. Grassi, Besoeso, and the Zavattari 
weie the more important of these Lombard "Internationalists." 
Altidiiero of Verona and his follower Jacppo d'Avanzi, who some- 
what earlier painted the series of frescoes in the ontory of Saint 
George in Fadua and one or two other works still extant in Padua and 
Verona, were also typically late Gothic painters in their combination 
of discursive naturalism and grace and charm of style. In the genera- 
tion after Aitichiero, Pisanello, also of Verona, a great medalUst as 
well as painter, became the chief northern Italian representative of 
the International school . Pupil of the Umbrian, Gentile da Fabiiano, 
whom he probably assistai in the Ducal Palace in Venice, he was one 
of the most charming of all northern painters. He was the keenest 
of naturalists, taking a particular interest in the representation of 
animals. 

Padua with its university was the chief centre of learning and cul- 
ture in northern Italy during the xiv and early xv centuries. At 
first its more important art was the work of foreign artists, like 
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Giotto and Altichiero. Its native art in the xiv century was rq^re- 
sented by Guariento, whose style was a meagre example of the 
Byzantine-Gothic, which prevailed so long in Venice and the neigh- 
bouring cities of the north that came less directly in touch with the 
more ^^gorous Gothic current. Padua, however, had been a 
centre of humanism throughout the Middle Ages, it was peculiarly 
ready for the awakening of the Renaissance, which there, as in Um- 
bria, came largely tbiou^ Florentine influence. The invigorating 
influence of the aoiiptot Dcmtdlo, who came to the dly in 1443, 
was of the greatest unportance in fonnmg the chaiacteiistics of the 
school. 

Paduan art In the Quattrocento was centred m the woilcshop or 
academy of Francesco Squaidone, who was more significant as a 
collector, antiquarian, and teacher than as a painter. His art and 
that of his scores of puinls, who came from all over the north of Italy, 
including Venice, was founded largely on a stuii^ of antique sculpture, 
combined with the in^izatum derived bom Donatello's works in 
Padua. A strongly sculpturesque point of view, shown in the keen 
interest in modelling of surface and the emphasis on haxd metallic 
edge as well as in a liking for sculpturesque detaik of classical fonn, 
and a striving for the rendering of great intensity of feeling in pos- 
ture and facial expression, were stiikmg characteristics of the school 
The style is thus to a considerable extent mannered and unnatural; 
poses of figures are distorted, &cial expression tends toward grimao^ 
draperies are metallic or cartaceous, the landscape is stiangety barroDi 
and rocky, and bas-reliefs and garlands of fruit and flowers are super- 
abundant. Nevertheless, within its limits, the style is in its best 
examples forceful and harmonious. 

The greatest exponent and perhaps the principal founder of this 
Paduan style was Mantcgna. He was one of the most individual and 
powerful painters of the xv rentur>', and no doubt his presence in 
Squarcione's workshop accounted to a considerable extent for its 
stimulating effect on his fellow pupils. His influence was ver>' wide- 
spread. He developed the scientific and plastic tendencies of Florence 
along special lines of his own, taking particular interest in perspec- 
tive and foreshortening, but without ignoring possibilities of beauty 
and charm. Mantegna is notable not onl\ ab a painter but also as an 
engraver, and seven engraved piates are attributed to him. Impres- 
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sions from all but one of these will be found in the Print Room of the 
Fogg Museum. 

It might be useful to think of Northern Italian art as composed of 
horizontal layers or strata, spreading out from various centres more 
or less completely, rather than divided vertically into local schools; 
for if we examine the art of the separate towns and cities we find 
Kttle homogeneity running through the different periods, even in the 
work of the same artists, but if we examine all northern art at any 
one moment we are likely to find considerable likeness. Thus Squar- 
cionesque {minting had for a time great influence on the art of various 
towns to which |>u|!ils returned. The Squarcionesque stratum 
centred in Padua and took on a somewhat diiiercnt aspect in different 
places according to the individual character of the various painters, 
but it q>read out pretty completely over the whole of northern Italy. 
Foj^biMHaD; 6enaglio,Doi]i«atcoMonN9e,Iiberale, and Girolamo 
dai Ubii in Verona; Girolamo in Cremona; Cosimo Tura, Ercole 
Robeiti, and Zoppo in Fierrara; as well asBartdommeo Vivarini and 
CriveUi in Venice: these were all, at least for a time, a part of the 
Squarcionesque or Mantegnesque stratum. 

Among these, one of the most important was Cosimo Tura, pupfl 
of Squardone and founder of the Fercaresesdiool. In many ways his 
painting is mannered and bizaxre, as in the angular folds of his dia- 
peiy, but his tgures are dignified and esKpressive, often intensely 
emotionaL In subtle adjustment of cobur design, he and his pupil 
Ctesa are hardly suipassed by any other painters of the Renaissance. 

In the next geneiatibii Umbiian influence, combined with Fer- 
larese, produced in Bologna the more sophisticated art of Costa and 
Francia. 

Another stratum which extended asfar as Milan, in the painting of 
Andrea Solaiio, was due to the influence of the late XV century Vene- 
tian painting, especially that of Alvise Vivarini. Solano later be- 
came a follower of Leonardo. Many pdnters in a similar way fol- 
lowed the vogue of different masters in their successive periods, 
beginning perhaps in the style of Alvise Vivarini, then imitating 
Giorgione and Titian, or perhaps Leonardo and even Raphael and 
Michelangelo, in turn. 

A certain amount of Umbrian influence penetrated to Milan when 
Bramante, coming from Urbino, took up his abode there. It is notice- 
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able especially in the work of Suardi, knowTi as Bramantino, who is 
represented in the Bn^^ton Museum by an unusually lovely panel 
strnnn:ly suggestive of Umbnan quality. Later on, Leonardo became 
the nninating factor in all Milanese art, and almost all the Milanese 
painters, even Luini, who under the influence of cirlicr artists had 
developed a style of rare grace and charm, succumbed to the in- 
fluence of Leonardo's exotic style, with its insistence on plastic 
modcliuig obtained by melting contours and blackened shadowSi 
and its search for subtle phases of emotion. 

Farther to the west, in Vercelli, painters like Defendente Ferrari 
showed the influence of 1- lemish and French xv centur>' painting. 

In the High Renaissance the most significant northern artist wa3 
Correggio. His direct masters were Bianchi of Modena and Francia 
and Costa of Bologna, but he combined the style of xvi century 
Venice with the weaker sentimentality of Bologna, bonowing also 
something of Leonaido's exaggerated chiaroscuio and soft moddliiig. 
Possibly the sSgaa of decadence in his work may also be attributed 
somewhat to Leonardo's influence. Inhisbest workheisoneof the 
most masterly painters of all time in his free and expnsaive hancfliiig 
and in his subtle adjustment of tones to achieve harmonious meUov 
light and to express existence in different planes forward and bade 

Among other North Italian painters of the xvi century Dosao 
Dossi of Fertaia came stron^^y under Giorgione's influence, and 
RomaninOy Moretto, and Moroni of Brescia followed the methods of 
Titian and contemporary Venetian painters. Moretto and his pupfl 
Moroni are among the finest portrait painters of the xvi century. 
They indine toward a more silvery tone than Titian or Tintoretto, 
but otherwise their paintings aie practically Venetian both in mode 
and in technique. 

A similar silvery tone is found in the works of the xvi century 
school of Verona, which produced masters like Badile and his great 
pupil, Paolo Cahari. The latter is usually thought of, however, as 
belonging to the school of Venice, where he did his more important 
work, but wiiere he was known as 11 Veronese." 

Arthur Pope. 
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The North Italian pamtings in the Fogg Museum ynSi be found under Kos. 

37-42 in this Catalogue. 

Among the artists mentioned in the foregoing sicetch the following are repre- 
sented in the Boston Mu8«m of Fine Arts and b the coUectkn of Mi^ 
Gardner at Fenway Court. 

Boston Museum of Fine Arts: Andhba SotASZO, Fortnuti BbakaMUNO, 
Madonna and Child; MoRONi, Portrait. 

Fenway Court: Attiibated to SORMftCSom, Mai^nna and Chfld; l/LAXh 
TEGKA, Madonna and Saints; IJBEKAUi da Verona, Madonna and Saint 
Joseph adoring the Infant Christ; Cosimo Tura, Circumcision (companion 
piece to Fogg Museum tondo, No. 37); Fr.\ncia, Madonna; Brahantino, 
Three Saints; Correggio, Venus; or, Girl with Thorn; Moroni, Portrait. 
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COSIMO TURA 
About 1430 to 1495 

Cosiiiio(Co6in^) Tura , the founder of the Femucfle school, was bom 
in Ferrara, probably in the early part of the year 1430. He was the 
son of a shoemaker, Domenico di Tura. Little is known of his earliest 
training, but records show that in 14 51 he was emplo^'cd by the Duke 
of Ferrara with the local master Galasso. He \vas absent from 
Ferrara from about 1452 to 1456, and it i-^ probable that he spent most 
of this time in Padua, studying in t lie Squarcione workshop. During 
his absence from Ferrara he doubtless visited Venice also. The de- 
termining influence in his training was that of Padua, where he 
** drank deep " of the inspiration of Donatello and Mantegna. He 
may have had some share in the less important frescoes of the Kre- 
mitani Chapel. At some time he may have come under the influence 
of Pier dei Franceschi, deriving perhaps from him something of his 
sense of colour harmony and his feeling for monumental quality in 
design. 

Tura returned to Ferrara in 1456 and in 1458 was appointed court 
painter; he held this position imder Dukes Borso and Ercole d' Este 
imtil a few years before his death. His woA for the Este fomily in- 
cluded a long series of paintings of religious and profane subjects, of 
portraits, of designs for tapestries, furniture, and silver plate^ and 
decoraticnis for court festivities and tournaments. Between the 
years 1465 and 1467 he was absent fnm Fenara at Miiandola, 
where he decorated the library of Fianoesoo Pico, the father of Pico 
delia Mirandola. Tura returned to Fenaia in 1467; and there he 
spent the rest of his life, save for a short visit to Venice and Brescia 
in connecjtion with a oommission fnm Duke Borso to decorate his 
diapel in Behiguardo, and a second visit to Venice in oonnectioa 
with a oomniission firom Duke Ercole for a silver service designed 
by C6simo and executed by a Venetian goldsmith in honour of the 
marriage of the Duke to Leonora of Aragon. Tura's officii con- 
nection with the court ended about 1485. He died in 1495. 

Tura is represented in this country by the panels in the Fogg 
Museum and in the collection of Mrs. John L. Gardner, Boston; by 
two small panels of Saint John the Baptist and Saint Peter in the 
John G. Johnson o^lection, Philadelphia; by the portrait of Duke 
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Boxso d' Este in the Altman collection of the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum; and by a Madonna and Child in the collection of "Mr, and 
Mis. Harold 1. Piatt, New York. 
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Le opere de' pittori ferraresi del' 400 secondo il catalogo di Bernardo 
Bcrenson. VArte. Rome, Nov.-Dec, 1908. xi (6), 419-433. 

37 ADORATION OF THE KINGS 

Tempera on paneL H. tsi in. W. 15I in. (3^8 X 38.6 cm.) VUble 
surface, tondo. 

The Madonna's mantle is of a peculiar neutral bhie; the high light, 
as is often the case with Turn's draperies, is of a sHveiy quality and is 
bhae green in colour. The shadows are of a greenish blue turned 
brown in parts with age. A rose red, almost a red violet^ appears not 
only in the mantle of the kneeling kmg but in the sleeves of the 
Madonna's gown and the collar and sleeves of Saint Joseph's tunic, 
and a fainter edio of this same colour appears in the subdued rosy 
light in the sky near the horizon showing imder the dark blue green 
clouds, and in the sleeves and cap of the Ethiopian king. Saint 
Joseph and tlie fair-haired standing king both wear tunics of deep 
blue green, almost black, and this same colour appears in the sleeves 
ol the InriPaHfig king. The strongest colour note in the picture is the 
veimi^n mantle of Saint Joseph. The drapery of the Ethiopian 
king and of the figure kneeling before him as well as the under tunic, 
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the drapery over the right arm, and the cap of the standing king are 
of a warm yellowish brown. Thiscobur appeals in a variety of skil- 
fully graded tones, many of them verging towards green, in the rocks, 
the shoes, the presents offered to the Infant Christ, and in the hair 
and flesh tones of all except the Ethiopian king, thus giving a har- 
monious unity to the picture. 

The panel belonged at one time to the Santa Croce family, Rome, 
and later was in the collection of the Contessa di Santa Fiora, Rome. 
It was placed in the yo<r(y "Museum in 1905. 

The picture was formerly considered to be one of a series of five 
tondi which formed parts of the altarpiece of vSaint Maurelius in San 
Giorgio fuori le Mura at Ferrara. Two of the series were thought to 
be the Trial and Martyrdom of Saint Maurelius, now in the f^crrara 
Galler>'; and the other three, the Circumcision, in the collection of 
Mrs. John L. Gardner, Boston; the .Adoration, in the Fogg Musemn; 
and the Flight into EgA, j)t, in the collection of Robert H. Benson, 
London. The theory that the five tondi formed one series has now, 
however, been discarded, and Dr. Venturi and Dr. Schubring have 
published the three tondi belonging to Mrs. Gardner, to Mr. Ben- 
son, and to the Fogg Museum, and repiesentmg scenes ton the life 
of the Madonna, as formmg one series. Sunilar types are used in the 
three panels; the same Saint Joseph appears in all^ there is a ck»se re- 
semblance between the Madonnas in the Fenway Court and the Fogg 
Museum panels, and between the Saint Simeon of the Fenway Court 
panel and the kneeling king of the Fogg Museum Adoration. 

The types, though zeminisoent of the Paduan school, are somewfaat 
less gaunt and faollow^yed than is usual in the pictuies o£ these 
northern masters; the Madonna is youthful and comdy, kddng the 
excessive plainness which often characterizes the figures of the real- 
istic Tura. The drapery is somewhat complicated and metallic, 
though less so than is customary with the school The background 
is a naturalistic representation of the geologic formation which the 
masters of Padua and Verona delighted in portraying. 

The incident of the j\dnrtiti(»n of the 'Shi^l is related only in the 
Gospel of Saint Matthew, and there very brieliy, but many legends 
grew up around the Magt and Kings from the East. The number of 
the Magi was at first indeterminate, but about the iv century the 
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number three became general. It was not until the v and vi centuries 
that the INIagi became Kings, and not until the x century were they 
represented as crowned Kings. The Magi were for the first time 
pictured as of different ages, an old man, a middle-aged man, and a 
young man, in an eastern manuscript dating from about 550. During 
the Middle Ages the exact age of each was given — the eldest was 
sixty, the youngest twenty, and the other forty years old. Their 
names, the Latin forms of which were Jaspar — later Gaspard — 
Balthasar, and Alelchior, hrst appeared in a Greek vi centur>' manu- 
script. A passage attributed to Bede, quoted in MS.le's Religious 
Art in France, xm centurv' (p. 214), states that " Melchior, an old 
man with long white liair and a long beard . . . offered gold, s\ nibol 
of the divine kingdom. The second, named Caspar, young and 
beardless, with a ruddy countenance . . . lionoured Christ in pre- 
senting incense, an offering pointing to His divinity. The third, 
named Balthazzar, with a daxk skin and a full beardi testified in his 
offering of myrrii that the Son of Man must die." It was not until the 
xzv and xv centuries that artists lepxesented the third Eing as a 
negro, in accordance with the teadiing^ of the theologians that the 
three Kings iq>resented the three races of mankind commg to render 
haaagfi to the Christ Child. The subject of the Adoration of the 
Magi was a favourite one with artists, particularlsr in the xv cenr 
tury, as it lent itself to the richest and most elaborate treatment 
The early legends asserted that Saint Joseph did not appear, but in 
representations dating from the xv century he is almost invariably 
piesent* 
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FOLLOWER OF FRANCESCO DEL COSSA — PERHAPS 

LEONARDO SCALETTI 
Active from 1458 to before 1495 

Francesco del Cossa (1435 (?)-i477) was a pupil of Cosimo Turn 
and was influenced by Pier dei Franceschi and by Mantegna. 

With Ercole Roberti be founded the Bolognese school. Among his 
followers was Leonardo Scaletti of Faenza, member of a family of 
painters and architects, who iias been suggested as the possible 
painter of the Fogg Mu<^cuni panel. His name appears for the first 
time in Frienza records under date of June 9, 1458. An acrount book 
of the Servite order records payments made to him on September 30, 
1475 and on June i, 1483, for painting done for the order. Scaletti 
died before 1495. He shows Veronese influence as well as Ferrarese 
characteristics. Mr. Berenson attributes to him the Madonna and 
Saints, dating from 1484, and the Portrait of the young Astorre 
Manfrctii kneeling before Saint Bernardino da Feltre, both in the 
Faenza ( lallery; and a picture in Fenway Court — Catherine Sforza 
praying at the Tomb of a Saint. 
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X (1), xBth* 

38 YOUTH SALUTING A KING 

Tempera on panel. H. 20^ in. W. 17 J in. (52 X 43.5 cm.) 

The king is dressed in a neutral red violet go^vn with collar and 
cuffs of black velvet. The red violet is repeated in the doublet of the 
second youth on the right and also in the cap of the second youth on 
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the left. The black is repeated in the tunic of the youth saluting, in 
the striped hose and under tunic of the second 3'outh on the right, in 
the hose of the figure next the kinjr nn the right, and in the brims of 
two of the caps. The columns on ( itlier side, alternating black and 
red, repeat these colours, the red being nearer the foreground on both 
sides. Bright vermilion occurs in the cloak of the youth in the back- 
ground on Uie left, the collar and stocking of the youth saluting, and 
in the sleeves, cap, hose, and shoes of the first figure on the right, and 
the cap of the youth behind him. The doublet of the youth just to 
the right of the king and the mantle of the youth saluting are of a 
dark green. The columns on each side of the door behind the king 
are of a neutral red orange as are the king's shoes. The prevailing 
tones of the architectural setting arc yellow and brown, punctuated 
by the black of the door and the arch over the door. In the two 
upper comers of the panel is a scroll decoration on a black ground. 

The picture was bought by the Misses Williams of Salem during 
their lesideiioe in Italy between x86o and 1873. It was placed on 
exhibition in the Fogg Museum in 191 5, and in 1916 it was purchased 
and given to the Museum by Dr. Derunan W. Ross. 

The panel shows a certain rigidity charactenstic of the north, as 
well as the northern interest in polychrome architectural settings. 
Several critics have felt that the picture bekmgs to the school of Fer- 
raia, and moire than one has tentatively suggested Scaletti. Mr. F. 
Mason Perkins, judging by a photograph which is none too good, 
suggests that the panel may be by ^ same Ferrarese master who 
painted two pictures in the Brera, No. 226, which Professor Venturi 
attributes to Agnolo d^ Em. Even if not by Scaletti, the panel 
appears to be of the school of Cosaa. 

A panel formerly in the Seddmeyer collection (No. 162 hi the 
catalogue of the third sale, June 3, 4, 5, 1907), representing the 
Martyrdom of Saint Bosone, bears a striking resemblance to the Fogg 
Museum picture. The architectural backgrounds in the two pictures 
are very sunilar, both having colonnaded oouits, although the ardiir 
tecture of the Sedelmeyer panel is in better proportion to the figures 
than that of the Fogg Museum panel. In both pictures the youths 
wear doublets, hose, and caps of red and black, and the attitudes, 
gestures, and general treatment of the figure^; are almost identical. 
The measurements of the two panels are practically the same, the 
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Sedelmeyer panel measuring 52 cm. in height and 46 cm. in width. 
According to the catalr)[^u(^ this panel also has a scroll decoration on 
a black ground in tlie corners. The two panels are so similar in every 
way that it seems as if ohginaliy they must have belonged together. 

MENTIONED 

American jounud of archaeology. Jan.-Maichf 1918. 2d ser., xxii (i), 97. 
Nation, March i&, 1915. 3x4. (Narrative pand in the style of Cossa.) 



ANDREA SOLARIO (?) 
About 1459 to about 1530 

AiidmSolAriowasapdnteroltlieadiodof Milan; lie oombined 
Lombard tnumiig with the Venetian influence of Alvise Vi varini, the 
Influence of Antonello da Messina — derived pezhi^ thnni^ Alvise, 
perhaps from contact in Venice with Antonello's work — and the 
influence of Leonardo. In his later work he shows Raphaelesque 
traits. He pix>bably received his earliest training under his brother 
Cristoforo, a sculptor. He went to Venice with his brother in 1490, 
xemaining there until 1493; and from 1507 until 1509 he was in 
Fiance at work on the decoration of the chapel of the Cardinal 
Georges d' Amboise, in the Ch&teau de Gaillon. Little is known of 
the last years of his life. He died probably about 1520. 

In addition to religious subjects Solario painted a nimbcr of por- 
traits in which he shows the influence of Antonello in his approach to 
the total visual effect of nature. 

Solario is represented in this countr}' by a Madonna and Donors, a 
Bust of a Man in Prayer, and an Ecce Homo in the John G. Johnson 
collection, Philadelphia; a Portrait of a Man in the Boston Museum 
of Fine Arts, strongly Venetian in character; a Portrait 111 the Met- 
ropolitan Museum; and a Madonna with Saint Koch, in the <x>llec- 
tion of John M. Longyear, Boston. 
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ANDREA SQLARIO (?) 



39 MADONNA AND CHILD 
Lent by John Thaxter. 

Oa on canvas. H. aoj in. W. i6| in. (51.5 X 41.7 cm.) 

The Madonna in a rose red gown has a brilliant greenish blue 
mantle with an orange yellow lining. Over her head is a white ker- 
chief similar to the white sheet in which the Child is lying. The 
background is black. 

The pic turc v.-as placed in tlie Museum in 1913 as a loan. 

The paintin.c; may have come originally from the hands of Solano, 
but has suffered so that the attribution is now uncertain. 
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MARCELLO FOGOLINO (?) 
Active from about 15 19 to 1548 

Marcello Fogolino was born in Friuli, at San Vito, probably about 
1470. He was active from about 1519 to 1548, working chiefly in 
Vicenza, Pordenone, and Trent. He was influenced by Giovanni 
Speranza of Vicenza and later by Pordenone. He shows also certain 
Raphaelesque traits, perhaps brought into FriuH by Giovanni da 
Udine. His paintings are rare. Among his extant pictures are the 
Mad(»ijna and Child and Saints, now in the Berlin Gallery; the 
Madoiuia and Child, in the Poldi-Pezzoii Gallery, Milan; and the 
Adoration of the Magi, at Vicenza. 

Fogolino was also an engraver. Seven plates, impressions of which 
are ver\^ rare, are known to be by him. In them Fogolino followed 
the technical processes of the Campagnolas. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

CsowE and Cavalcaseixb. Histoiy of painting in North Italy; ed. by Tan- 

crc'l Borciiius. 191 2. ii, 146-153. 
I&MD, A. M. Catalogue of early Italian engra\'ings preserved in the depart- 
ment of prints and drawings in the British Museum. London, 19x0. 
5"-Si4- 

ADORATION OF THE KINGS 

Oil cm panel. H. 45! in. W. 35! in. (xz6.3 X 90.6 cm.) 

The strongest colour in the picture is in the extreme rig^t-hand 
comer in the rich red lining of Saint Joseph's mantle, which coven 
most of his form. This colour is carried into the picture by means of 
the Madonna^s hood, the tunic of the standing king — though this 
appears whotlly in the shadow — the hose of the boy next him, and 
then in smaller and paler forms in the band around the head of the 
OK, the bridles, saddles, and trappings of the horses, and in the shoes 
and garments of one or two of the figures on the left. The colour 
of the lining of the Madonna's mantle, a curious neutral violet red, 
also recurs through the picture, aj^searing in the mantle of the Ethi* 
opian king, the tunic of the youth next him, and in smaller measures 
in the turbans and garments of various other figures, as well as in a 
darker value in the mantle over Saint Joseph's right shoulder and in 
his hood and gown. 
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These dominant colours are foiled by the other coloun on the 
principal figures in the foreground. The Madonna weais a bluish 
green gown ; the kneeling king is cUkI in a yellow brown garment, and 
the king standing next him v.-ears a mantle, red in the shadow and 
yellow in the light, with a shining cream coloured lining and head- 
gear. The boy neact him wears jacket and shoes of blue green like 
the Madonna's gown. On the left, the Ethiopian king wean a bright 
tunic, yellow in the light, red in the shadow; his turban is pale blue 
embroidered with red. His breeches are grayish blue and his boots 
are j-ellow. The sky is blue merging into yellow at the horizon. The 
prevailing tones of the rocks and the clouds are yellow brown, con- 
trasting with the cool gray green shed on the right and the castle on 
the hiU at the kft. The ground is of a pja\nsh yellow with hea\T 
neutral shadows ; the foliage is a greenish brown and the distant hills 
a neutral bluish green. 

This picture has strong contrasts of light and shade. The artist 
illuminated certain portions vAth a powerful Ught relieved against 
the dark surroundings. The principal light spots in the foreground 
are the faces of the Holy Family and the faces and garments of the 
three kings; in the middle distance the dog la[)ping from the pool and 
the white horse among the attendants; and in Llie background, the 
luminous sky seen through the arch and Lhe illuminated portions of 
the rock standing out against the dark mass in shadow. 

The {minting came from the collection of the Duca di Galese, 
and was placed in the Fogg Museum in 1899. 

William Rankin was the first to attribute the picture to Fogo- 
Kno on account of its general shnilarity to the Adoration of the Magi 
liy this master in VIoeiusa. Mr. Ftexkhis agrees with ibis view. The 
pAifiiifig shows evidence of an infioenoe from the north of Eiitope. 
On the back aie two rather bfind inscr^iCions^ one of which seems to 
read: "Luca di OUmda." Above that is written: *'Afanagiis (?) 
Gierolomo Padovam Bolognia." Jt is curious to find the names ol 
Lucas van L^en and Girohuno Sordo on the back of the same pic- 
ture. Girolamo Sordo,more commonly known as Girolamo Padovano 
or dd Santo, was a prolific painter whose worics have largely dis- 
appeared and who has been nearly forgotten. He was empbyed as 
early as 1518 and died in the latter half of the xvi oentuxy. It is 
difficult to know who wrote the inscriptions on the picture and 
whose guesses they represent. 
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MENTIONED 

Anufiean journal of archaeohgy* Aprihjime, 1900. ad ier., hr (1), 1S5. 

(School of Ferrara.) 
Bekmatu. New York und Boston. 75. 

Boston. Museum or Fimb Abxb. B i rfl d llw . June, 1909. a6-2% Ih. if 
BsowM and Ramxin. 561. 

PKRKIns. Boston fTrrrfnE- transcript. Oct. 4| IQOS* 

Kik'^sci^iia d'ark. May, 1905. 68-69. 
Rakjum. Notes OD three collections of old masters, i;. No. 10. 
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ANTONIO BADILE (?) 

Antonio BaMlile, a painter of the school of Ven»u^ mas bom m that 
town 011516011517. He was a pupil of Caioto, and was Influenced 
by Francesco Torbido and Brusasord of Verana, and by the Vmetian 
school, especially Titian. He painted many portraits and npiesen- 
tatkiDS of idigioiis subjectSi but bis greatest daim to importance is 
the fact that lie was tlie master of Paolo Veronese. Hewasoneoftbe 
first of the Veronese masters to break away &om the oM diy nmnxier 
and to approadi the freer, broader handling of the later xvi century. 

BIBLiOGRAFHy 
TteBKB-BicuK. KUnsUcx^Lexikon. Leqtsic, 1908. ii, 334-335. 

PORTRAIT OF A LADY 

OH on auivas. H. 49 m. W. 41I in. (124.4 X 1054 cm) 

The tonality of the picture is a sflveiy gray. Hie lady is repre- 
sented in a gown of dari: olive green and silver brocade; the sleeves 
and front of her bodice are crean^ white. She wears a striog of 
pearis and pearl eaj>-riqgs. Her hair is neutral brown. The strongest 
colour and almost the only colour In the picture is the table-doth, 
painted with the same quality of red violet that Tintoretto loved to 
use. Tlie background bdimd the ]a4y is of a warm greenish brown 
growing cold as it approaches the shadow, and a similar oobur 
scheme is used for the dog. The general tone of the sky and land- 
scape is a ydlowish brown, and the trees in the middle distance are 
a greemfih brown. 

The portrait was bought at the Blakeslee sale in 1915 and placed 
in the Fogg Museum as a loan. 

On a label, probably modem, on the back of the picture is written: 
"... Leonora de Toledo Daughter of Don Pedro de Toledo, Viceroy 
of Naples « . . Grandi of Spain, Married Cosimo de Medici ist 
Duke of Tuscany." Eleonora of Toledo was married to Cosimo in 
X539 and died in 1562. Vasari tells us that " for the nuptials ol 
the most illustrious Lady Leonora de Toledo, wife of Duke Cosimo," 
Bronzino " painted two stories of chiaroscuro in the court of the 
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Medici Palace," and that the Duke, " perceiving Bronzino's ability, 
commanded him to begin a chapel for the Signora Duchess, a lady 
excellent above all who have ever lived, and whose infinite merits 
render her worthy of eternal praise." Bronzino painted more than 

one portrait of this lady. The portrait in the Fogg Museum does 
not appear to bear any relation to the represeiUations of Eleonora 

by Bronzino. 

It appears from another label on the back that the picture be- 
longed to Mr. Farrer, who evidently lent it to the Winter l^xhibition 
of Old Masters, Ri )\ ;ii Academy, London, 1884. 1 he picture appears 
in the catalogue of that exhibition as follows: " 157. Frederick 
W. Farrer, Esci Attributed to Paolo Veronese. Three-quarter figure, 
life-size, standing slightly to 1., nearly full-face; her r. hand rests 
on a dog, which is standing on a table; in the background a wall; 
landscape seen through a window to 1. Canvas, 49 by 41 in." In 
the Athenaeum for January 26, 1884, is a review of this exhibition, 
which states that the painting was attributed to Paolo Veronese 
*' and evidently . , . owes much to that master, whose predilection 
for olive and silver brocade, and the warm, rich golden buff under- 
painting of the carnations, is distinct." It further states that " the 
picture is almost good enough for Paolo, and, apart from considera- 
tions of costume and the like, it is rather too good for F. Zttcdiero, 
whose woik it nmdi resembles." 

Another label on the back mentions Lady Ashburton. It is pos- 
sible that it was once in her coUection. It later came into the pos- 
session of T, J. Blakeslee of New Yofk, and appears as No. 33 in 
the catalogue of his pictures sold in April, 191 5. Dr. Osvald Sir6ir 
who prepared the catak^gue for this sale, attributed the picture with- 
out a question to Badile^ and mentkmed its ckne affinity of slyle with 
Badile's two portraits in Vienna. 

EXHIBITED 

Lcrndon. Royal Academy. Winter edutntum of old mssteia, 1884. Cat- 
alogue. No. XS7. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 
Aikeiiaei$m» Jan. 26, 1884. ia6. 

BiAKESUEB Gauebibs. lUusttated catalogue. New Yoric, 19x5. No. 33. 
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NORTH ITALIAN SCHOOL — PERHAPS PIEDMONTESE 

Early xvi centuiy 

42 HOLY FAMILY 

Tcnipcm <n panel Tondo. Diameter, 33I in. (84.1cm.) 

Hie Madonna, in a rose led gown and daric blue green mantle lined 
with green, kneels before the Child. A transparent white vdl is 
draped over part of the Child's body. Saint John, clad in a hairy 
garment, kneels close to the side of the Infant Christ. He is mapped 
in a rose red doak, which might almost be the continuation of the 
Madonna's gown upon which the Cluld is lying. Saint Joseph is just 
behind the two youthful figures, his head leaning agamst his hand. 
£Bs mantle, yellowish in the H^ts, a pale red in the shadows, covers 
Boost of his dark gown. Two ah^hetds ate behind the Madonna; 
the nearer one is dressed in brown and the farther one in a rather 
bric^t blue green. His cap is bright red and his hose are brown. The 
stable walls are gray and the thatched roof is 3reUow brown, similar 
in colour to the hair of all the figures, except that of the white- 
bearded Joseph and the black-haired shepherd on the extreme right. 
In the distance are warm gray hills and a village with red tiled roofs. 

The tondo was given anonymously to the Fogg Museum in 1912. 

The picture is a crude provincial or eclectic painting, which sug- 
gests Florentine and possibly Umbrian influence and was perhaps 
executed by some painter of the Piedmontese or other North Italian 
school 
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IN Venicei which had Iramerly been ahnost a part of the Eastern 
Enq^iiei pf i^t*^ was naturally slow in abandoning the B3^zaiitine 
tradition, and a general liking for a ikh, often somewhat heavy 
golden tone seems to have been a permanent inheritance from the 
apkndour of gold and enamel of the early mosaics and jewelled altaiy 
pieces. The xiv century was marked by a goieral transition from 
the Byzantine to the Gothic style, the beginning of which is repre- 
sented by the works of the earlier masters of the century, like Paolo 
and Lorenzo. 

Guaricnto of Padua, who later in the century painted in the Ducal 
Palace a large fresco of Paradise, covered aftenvard by Tintoretto's 
canvas of the same subject, reveals to some extent the influence of 
Giottesque art, while Niccold di Pietro's Madonna and Angels, 
painted in 1394, though perhaps not an extraordinary perfomiance, 
shows in the drawing and modeUing of the figures and draperies a 
completely Gothic quality. 

In the XV century the development of Venetian painting dep)ended 
much on foreign influence. No doubt the Venetian rulers felt that 
their own art \vd< bomcwhai provincial and behind the times, as 
compared witli that of the mainland, for early in the century they 
called Gentile da Fabriano and also Pisanello to jmint in the Ducal 
Palace. Gentile painted there from 1409 to 1414 and i^isaneUo at 
that time or soon after. Gentile was trained hi the traditions of the 
later Gothic painting— the International style — and his art was 
r^resentative not only of Umbria but of Europe at the time. His 
InfliWDce on Venetian art was therefore distinctly broadening. 
JacobeUo del Fuu» and Giambono are stiikitig illustiations of its 
effect; and Jacopo BdUnii the father of the famous Giovanni and ^ 
Gentile, as weH as father-in-law of the Paduan Mantcgna, was a ' 
direct pupil of Gentile da Fabriano and possibly also of Pisandlo. 

Jacopo Bellini came also under the sway of another important oat- * 
aide influence, that of the Renaissance art of Padua. This was of 
especial importance about the middle of the xv century. Jacopo, 
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however, althofiigfa heivas mterested in chflsiral thiog^y asls shown in 
the drawings of dassical architectuzal details and ancient statues 
and of lazi^ palaces of moxe or less Renaissance pattern, always 
treated these in the diacutsive manner of the Gothic naturalist. His 
interest in them was one of random curiosity, like his interest in 
monkeys and bears. He remained a Gothic painter. Jacopowastbe 
founder of one of the large workshops of Venice, wliidi was carried on 
later by his sons. The painters of diis workshop made a specialty of 
histories, large pictures with many figures, of subjects like scenes 
from the lives of various saints, employed as decorations of the walls 
of the Ducal Palace or the various Scuole. 

The chief rival workshop was that of the Vivarini on the island of 
Murano. Tlie ^^varini made a specialty of altarpieces, or anconae, 
usually composed of a \'\r^t number of panels with single figures on a 
gold ground, placed in an elaborate Gothic frame. The founder of 
this workshop, Antonio da Murano, >vith his partner Giovanni 
d'Alemagna, carried on the manner deri\ c(l from Gentile, but some- 
what over-enriched, well into the centur> . Antonio's younger 
brother, Bartolommeo, displaced Giovarmi as partner about 1450, 
and he with his nephew Alvise continued the workshop with many 
of its traditions througii ihe centun,'. Their style was modified, how- 
ever, according to the influences prevailing in Venice in the latter 
part of the century. 

After the middle of the xv century the late Gothic manner of the 
followers of Gentile and Pisanello gave way to the influence of Squar- 
cione and Mantegna of Padua. Bartolommeo V'ivanni and Carlo 
Crivelli were among the chief exponents of this influence, and they 
followed it much more thoroughly than did Jaoopo Bellini. Bar- 
tolommeo combined the rich ornamental quality of Venetian art with 
the more plastic character of Paduan painting, emphasizing the bony 
structure of the figure and the imgainliness of pose. He showed also 
a strong liking for the intense emoti«»ialism which Paduan art de> 
rived from the Florentine sculptor Donatello. Crivelli developed 
these characteristics into a stiU more eattreme style which became at 
times a somewhat exotic mannerism. IBs use of elaborate gold 
frequently modelled from the surface of the panel in low 
relief, produces at times a somewhat confused, though richfy decora- 
tive effect. Leaviqg Venice for the Marches in 1468, he did not come 
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under the influence of the Uter changes wiou^t m the Venetian 
style, but developed wliat may be caUed the mid-fifteenth century 
Venetian manner to a degree of perfection not attained by any other 
master. In woifcs of the last quarter of the centuiy, as in the Pietft 
of 1485 in the Boston Museum, he continued to paint in the manner 
which had been abandoned for aome yeais by the painters of Venice. 

Painting m Venke itself underwent a great change in mode and 
t^i-iiwifT^i nietiiod with the introduction of the Flemish oil process 
and the mode of representation which accompanied it. The chief 
instrument in effecting this change was probably Antonello da Mes- "^Antoneth da 
sina, who aune to Venice in 1474 or 1475. He had been trained in the 
Finnish methods in Sicily or in Nafdes, po6sibI\' under Flemish 
masters. Vasari was probably in error in saying that he visited 
Flanders. Painting in Venice, as in the rest of Italy, had up to this 
time been mainly in the mode of relief more or less in imitation of the 
idea of sculpture in relief. There had been littie attempt to express 
by the tone relations effect <^ existence in atmo^here beyond the 
plane of the picture, and there had been little regard for effect of 
light and shade except as bringing out the modelling of the separate 
fields. The most important painting which Antonello executed in 
Venire, the large altarpiece for San Cassiano, has unfortunately been 
lost, but the revolutionary character of the art he introduced into 
Venice may easily be seen in the Saint Jerome in the National Gal- 
lery', London, or in the Saint Sebastian in Dresden. Henceforth 
most Venetian paintings were in a more developed mode, which in- 
cluded expression of hght effect and atmosphere, and they were 
usually executed in oil. At first the Flemish oil method or a simple 
adaptation of it, with a white ground on panel, was employed, but in 
the XVI century a canvas with a dark ground served as a foundation 
in further developments in method and mode. Antonello's style was ^ Alrist 
immediately iniiLated by many Venetian painters, especially closely '^*^*** 

(JCtfV€ 

by AKise Vivarini and more particularly in his portraits. Alvise also i^i-i^oi 
served as a inas^ler to hand on the new traditions to fresh pupils. 

The greatest master of the last part of the xv century, however, 
was Giovanni Bellini. Bom about 1430, he was trained first of all in , 
his father's woricshop, but came into close contact with the Paduan ab. 1430-1516 
painters, particulaify with his brothei^in-law Mantegna. Bellini's 
eaiiter woiks show clearly the influence of the elaborate sculp- 
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tmesque manner of Squaidone and Mantegna, but even in some of 
these Bellini showed a power for eiqpmskm of existence in space and 
atmo^hece, which he developed much mofe fulfy in the works of his 
mature period, and which he seems to have transmitted to his pupils 
Giorgione and Titian. Bellini sums up the whole history of Venetian 
painting from 1450 to the time of his death in 1516, and would do so 
still more completely for us if his larger histories had not been de- 
stroyed, for he changed his style readily to follow the latest develop- 
ments and c'v-en became to some extent a follower ofhis own pupil 
Ciiorgione. His works, like those of other followers of the Paduan 
influence, are inten*^eh' emotional, but thrv are more restrained, less 
exotic and mannered than those of iiariolonmie<:> \ i\ arini and 
Crivelli, They are not intellectual like Florentine pictures, but 
broadly human in their appeal. His figures are stately and dignilied, 
though capable of deep feeling; they are expressive of the devotion 
— to State, to Chur li, lo cause — which was one of the noblest 
qualities of the great V enetian statesmen and admirals. 

The Vivarini and Bellini workshops produced a host of other 
artists, all working at the end of the xv and the beginning of the xvt 
centur}'. Some of them, like Basaiti and Cima, were pupils of AKise, 
but they were influenced also by the Bellini. Others, like Bissolo, 
Catena, and Rondinelli, were direct foUowers of Bellini, A few of 
them continued to paint in the Venetian manner of the last quarter 
of the XV century well into the xvi century, but many followed the 
Gioigionesque or the Titlanesque vogu& 

Alongside of the Vivazmi and BeUiniwoikshops existed a third of 
great unportancei that of Cazpaccio. CaipacdOy who was possibly a 
pupil of Laasaro Bastiani, was faifluenced by Gentile Bellini. Gentile 
devoted himself principally to large histories, and Oupocdo also 
made these his q>eciality. Several series of these, among them 
scenes finun the lives of Saint Uisula, Saint Geoige, and Saint 
Jerome, have been preserved. They continue the naturalistic tradi^ 
tions of the eariier histories, like those no doubt of Jacopo Bdlinit 
but in a more advanced mode. Caipaccio had a fine sense for 
comedy and his paintings are full of deU^tful bits of actmg which 
show his keen observation of human nature. 

In the early port of the xyi centuiy a new phase of Venetian paint- 
ingt intensely lyrical in q>irit, smging the piaise of youth and be9.uty 
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and love, delighting e^edally in the chums of landscape and pas- 
toral life, but acoompanied by a note of plaintive sadness, was intro- 
duced under the guidance of Gioigione. The lyrical quaHly of this —oiar^hm 
art ivas lefened to at the time as " il fuoco Gioigjionesco." Gioi>- 
pxm^s treatment of dassical themes, like Bellini's treatment of 
subjects, ivas, as opposed to the intellectual style of the 
distinctly human, sensuous, and passbnate. The sug- 
gestion of music by means of figures represented as pla3nng on musi- 
cal instrumcnls was often used to heighten the sensuous effect. 
Gioigione's influence on contemporaiy artists was evidently well- 
oveipowecing, for they almost all imitated his manner, at least 
for a time, and some so successfully that the question of authorship 
of works of this school has been one of the most puzzling problems 
with which modem criticism has had to deal. At any rate, Sebas- SeUsHono 
tiano del Piombo, Titian, and Palma Vecchio, the most important x^jS^^ 
painters of Giorgione's own generation in Venice, each went through p 'aima 
a distinctly Giorgionesque phase, and hardty" any painter of Venice '^y«xkio 
or its neighbourhood escaped his imlucnce. j4^'5'^ 

Titian was, after Giorgione's death in 1511, the supreme master of . Titian 
the new generation. Aithough he began in the lyric ^il manner of J4T7~tS!Si . 

« 

Gioi^one, the work, of his mature jKjriod is essentially dramatic, 
sometimes achieving great heights in the realm of tragedy, or at other 
times reveaUng a delightful vein of comedy. Occasionally he was 
somewhat melodramatic, sometimes perliaps rather dull. His whole 
art, like that of his fellow painters, depended intimately on the new 
technical method, which was developed by the Venetians in the xvi 
century and differed materially from that of preceding Venetian 
masters. It consisted of painting on canvas which was prepared with 
a dark [.ground, instead of on the white gesso ground used formerly. 
The hghLs were heavily loaded, the darks painted more thinly, and 
much expression was obtained by the variations in the quality of the 
surface. The final colour was obtained by glazing in transparent 
pigments over an opaque undeipainting which was typically in red, 
whitei and black, giving distincdons only of rehtive wann and cool 
tone. The peculiar richness and depth of surface, in particular the 
translucency and warmth tA flesh tone, of the great Venetian masters 
can be adiieved in no other way. AU the Venetians of the xvi cen- 
tury adopted this general method of painting. It was also adopted 
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by other artists in Italy and by many in foreign countries, and with 
certain variations it survived through the xvra century and on into 
the early part of the xix century, as in the works of the English and 
American portrait and landscape painters.* 

Titian em])!oycd this manner with great ease and freedom of hand- 
ling, and also with irrf at expressiveness in the rendering of textures 
and in the dear indicaLion of plane?. He was also a consummate 
designer, especially in \\ orks on a moderate scale with not too many 
figures — he was sometimes not so successful in compxjsitions with 
large numbers of figures. His portraits *are among the greatest of 
all time, disLmguished for directness and nobility of characterization 
and simplicity and sureness of handUng. 

Lotto was another Venetian of the same generation as Giorgione 
and Titian; but he was trained in the Vivarini workshop, and al- 
though he was influent c< i \)y (»iorgione and Titian, the fact that he 
worked a good deal a\\ a} from Venice, for some time in Rome where 
he was affected by Rapliacl, and still longer in Bcrgarno, ma) ac- 
count for an eclectic and somewhat provincial quality in his work. 
He was at the same time markedly individual in his conceptions. 
Beside the simplicity of Titiani many of his compositions seem over- 
wrought. A liking for dabmte detail and aomething of a aeoH- 
mental restlessness sugg^t a cuiious spiritual kinsh^ ivith some ol 
the Pre-R^hadites of the xix century. 

In the middle of the xvi century all the yoimger painters were 
affected to a greats or less degree by the nding master, Titian. 
Among his direct pupils or imitators were Bordone and PoMoio, yibo 
reflected but feebly the glory of the master. Tintoretto, on the other 
hand, was a painter of outstanding individual genius. Though 
brought up in the Titian tradition, he was largely self-trained, and he 
modified the technical procedure of Titian to suit his own needs ol 
more rapid and summaty handling, not always quite happily feom 
the stan<^xnnt of colour and quallQr. He was more serious minded 
than Titian and dwelt constantly on the tragic elements of his 
themes. These were mainly religious, as in the paintings in the 
Soiola di Sanltocco, but even his paintings of slight classical sub- 

* This may be seen m the pamung ol MonmouUi before King James n, by Copley, 
in tiie Fogg Art Museum^ and in the poftnits in Manorial fiUI and tlie Flaodljr 
Soom, Univenity HaU. 
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je< t^, like the Diana, or the Bacchus and Aiiadne, reveal the same 
gravity of thought. 

Tintoretto was more skilful than Titian in handling compositions pcuh 
with large numbers of figures, but Veronese was the master of mas- '^Vermtet* 
ters in this. As his nickname indicates — his real name was Caliari 
— he was bom in Verona and trained there under Badile, who, like 
his feUow townsman, had absorbed the Venetian technique and 
IX)int of view. He did not come to Venice until after 1550. Thou^ 
leaning always toward comedy, and typically gay and light-hearted, 
he yet sliowb often quite profound knowledge of human character, 
and this is expressed in ver>' subtle fashion. Indeed he might be re- 
garded as a late Renaissance descendant of Caqvu cio. His large 
decorative paintings either in fresco or in oil reveal the consummate 
designer and mar\-ellously skilled craftsman. Like most of the North 
Italian painters of the xvi century, Veronese inclined toward a 
silvery tonality, in contrast to the golden tone preferred by the 
Venetians. 

The Bassani — Jacopo and his sons, among them Leandro — carried jac«po 
on the traditions of Venetian painting into the xvn century, though 
the nobility of the works of the great period was soon lost in the 
treatment of trivial genre subjects. In the xvn centuiy as a whole, Bttum» • 
thciewasHtttebutunitatbnof theniastezpiecesof thexvicentuiy. 'ssr^y-^ 
Stili the tradition survived, and in the xvm century there was a ^^^^^^^ 
revival of something of the gjoiy of the great period By this time 170^-17$$ 
Venice had become little more than a pleasure resort for the rest of --canauuo 
JEurope. Longhi painted the society of the tune, while Canaletto p^^i^ 
and Guardi painted views of the canals, espedalfy at ffite times. ^<SmiU 
Tiepolo was a spectacular and melodramatic but magnificent dec- 
oratOT, a worthy successor of the great masters of the xvz oentuiy. t6o3-im 

Althouj^ the Vmetian school of painting had a continuous exist- 
ence from Byzantine and early Gothic times to the cbse of the xvm 
centuiy, what we usually think of as the distinctive Venetian school 
was especially that founded by Giovamd Bdlini and embracing the 
art of the great masters of the xvi century. This was the Golden 
Age of Venetian painting; and, like the great epochs of Sienese and 
Plorentine painting, it had a comparatively short existence. It had 
its rise in the last part of the xv centur>', its great period in the 
middle of the xvi century, and it was well on the road to decline by 
the close of this centuiy. Arthur F«pe. 
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The Venetian paintings in the Fogg Mweum triU be found under Noe. 

in this Catalogue. 

Among the ertists mcnHoned in the foregoing sketch, the following aie zepv^ 
sented in the Boston MuBenm of Fine Aits end in the ooUectioaof Mrs. JolinL. 

CftHner, Fenway Cnnrt. 

Boston Museum of tine Arts: Bartolommeo Vjvarini or Sckoolf Alter- 
piece; Crivelu, Pieta; CAkPAcao, Portraits. 

Fenway Court: Giambono, Bishop; CluvBixi, Semt Gcoige; Cdma, Msr 

donna and Child; Catena, Delivery of Keys to Saint Peter; Giorcioke, Head 
oi Christ; Sebastiano del Piombo, Portrait of Bandinclli; Titian, Rape of 
Europa; Bordone, Christ in the Temple; Tinxosetio, Portraits; Attributed 
to VxROMiSE, CoMoatioii of 
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Besemson, B. Venetian painters of the Rcniissence, 3d ed. New York , 1 894. 
Venetian pamting in America; the xvth oentnxy. New York, 19 16. 

RlOCEy C. Art in northern Italy. New York, 1911. CAr^ una: species mille.) 
Txm, L. La storia della pittura veneziana. Pt. L Bergamo, X909. 
Ventuu, L. Giorg^one e il Giorgionismo. Milan, 1913. 

Le of^jni deUa pittura venesiana, 1300^x500. Venice^ 1907* 
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JACOBELLO DEL FIORE 
About 1370 to 1439 

The date of Jacobello's birth is uncertain; it was probably about 
1370. Before 141 2 he was in the employ of the Venetian signoiy, re- 
ceiving from theqi at first one hundred and later fifty ducats a year. 
His father, Francesco del Fiore, was a member of the Painters' Guild 
in Venice at the end of the xrv century; Jacobello was president of 
the Guild from 141 5 until about 1436. He died in 1439. 

Although essentially a mediaeval painter, Jacobello was one of the 
first Venetians in whom may be seen the breaking away from the old 
Byzantine-Gothic tradition and the elements of the nev- awakening 
brought into Venice by the Umbrian Gentile da Fabriano. 

Jacobello's paintings are very rare; his earliest dated work, now 
lost, was an altarpiece for San Cassiano, Pesaro, completed in 1401. 
Among his extant paintings are the Lion of Saint Mark, in the Ducal 
Palace, Venice, 1415; the Justice and two Archangels, 1421, now in 
the Venice Academy; the Coronation of the Virgin, also in the 
Venice Academy, painted in 1432 or 1438 — a free copy of the fresco 
of Paradise in the Ducal Palace painted by Guariento of Padua in 
1365 — and the Coronation of the Virgin with Saints, in Teramo. 
Even in his early picture of Justice, Jacobellu showed the influence 
of Gentile, but he developed the IntcrnaUonal manner of Gentile 
into a more florid style, with complicated, fluttering drapery and 
exaggerated poses. 

The paintings all have a markedly decorative cfaaracter, with their 
gsM badcgroiinds, elaborate use ai gold ornamentation on haJos and 
robes, their deep, strong colour, their architectural settings and mo- 
tives, and their suggestion of the ridi tradition of the Byzantine and 
the Gothic so wondeifuUy mingled in Venice. 

* 
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MADONNA ENIHRONED WITH ANGELS 

Tempetaon panel, afdied top. H. 29 A in. W. 17I in. (75.1 X 4S-4 cm.) 

The Madonna's rose red gown sli ows not only in the main mass, 
bul iiear her right foot in the lov, er left-hand comer and also in the 
lower right-hand ( ( rner. An orange red curtain hangs behind her 
throne. The gamit nts of the angels standing beside her and of two 
of the angels with crossed hands at Llic top of the picture furmsh m- 
termediate steps between these two qualities of red. The seat of the 
Madonna's throne and the capitals on which the angels stand are of a 
lighter shade of orange red. The Madonna wears a dark blue mantle 
with a diagon-like design in gold, a heavy gold border, and a white 
linmg. Thbdaikblueisrepeatedintheiobesof three of the angds 
m the upper part of the picture, the back and anns of the tbnme 
are of a grayish green and tlie apple which the Child holds isyettow. 
Hie strongest colour note in the picture is the yellow orange mantle 
cmbfoidered with gold which hangs Ofver the Infant Guist's shoulder. 
Hie background is of gold indsed. 

The pand was phioed in the Museum in 1916 as a gift from 
Arthur Sachs. 

With its zich colour and gold oraament the painting shows the 
decorative quality ol JacobeQo's art; in its tender feeling it reveals 
the influence of GentLte. Mr. Peikins in Raasegna d' Arte for June, 
1916, calls attention to the fact that this is perhaps the anSy caEsmple 
. of Jacobello's woik outside of Italy. 

The Madonna's mantle and deq> rose coloured gown, both em- 
bnndered with gold, illustiate the tendency which appeued at an 
early date among the Venetians to use sumptuous materials. This 

may have been due to Byzantine influence, or may have been 
hitroduced by^ Gentile da Fabriano. The early Byzantine masters 
represented the Madonna's garments enriched with lines of gold. 
Giotto and the early Florentine painters as a rule preferred to suggest 
a plain material, often of delicate colotu*, except when the Madoima 
was portrayed as the Qu^n of Heaven. In their devotional pictures 
the Sienese masters used gorgeous gold and red, or white and gold 
fabrics. Some of the Giotteschi, and p>erhaps Gentile da Fabriano, 
inherited from Siena their love of representing splendid textiles. 
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This may be aeen in the two paneb of the MRdomia Enthioned, by 
SpineDo Aietino (Nos. 3 and 4A). Later, coknir effects were made 
more o£ a studjr and deq>eri ridier tones appeared, but sin^ map 
teiials were xepresented, exoq>t among tiie Venetians, who 
qoently in their pictures of both sacred and profane subjects painted 
daboiate, richly coloured fabrics. This cult of splendour reached its 
height in the xvi century under Paolo Veronese. The portrait 
(No. 41) in this GaUeiy attiibuted to Badile, the master of Veronese, 
shows the use of rich brocade, so prevalent in the Venetian school. 

It has already been noted that ^ Child holds an apple. Iheaily 
pictures the apide sometimes represents the fruit of Paradise wfaidi 
the King of Heaven brings down to earth with Him. In general, 
however, it is used as the symbol ol the sin of the w<»ld which the 
Christ takes iqxm Himself . 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Fbbxzks, F. M. Due quadri inediti; un quadro veneto. Rassegna d^arU 
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BARTOLOMMEO VWARINI (?) 
Aboui 1431 to 1499 

Bartolommeo Vivarini was a member of the family which was, 
after the Bellini, the most important family of xv century Venetian 
artist?. The exact dates of his birth and death are not known. On 
a painting of the Madonna and C hild in the collection of the late Sur 
Hugh Lane is an inscription signed with Bartolommeo's name and 
dated 1448, which states that the artist was sixteen years old whai 
the picture was painted. If this was so, it follows tJiat Bartolommeo 
was born in 14,^1 or 1432. The authenticity of this picture has, 
however, been doubted. In Viadana there is a pol5^tych dated 
1449 and signed with the name Barthol . . . which has been at- 
tributed to him. His name next appears with that of his brother 
Antonio on a polyplych in the Bologna Gallery dated 1450. It is 
probable that soon after this Bartolommeo withdrew from partner- 
ship \^ith his brother. Uocumeiits relating to liartolommeo date 
from 1458 Lu 1490. 1 he latest date which can be read on a picture by 
him is 1 49 1. This occurs on a triptych now in the Carrara Galler>% 
Bergamo. It is supposed that he died in 1499. In Bartolommeo's 
work we find the influence of the older Gothic style of Venice, repre- 
sented by his brother Antonio, combined with that of the Squai^ 
donesque sdiool of Padua. 

Bartolommeo is represented in this country by sevetal pictures, 
the finest among them being Mr. iSf organ's Epiphany. Other paint- 
ings are in the Piatt, Johnson, Philip Lehman, and Quincy A. Shaw 
collections, and in the collection of the late Theodore M. Davis of 
Newport, now in the Metropditan Museum. The Fogg Museum 
panel and the polyptych in die Museum of Fine Aits^ Boston, show 
the hand of Bartolommeo or of his school. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Axv, C. Un quadro di Bartolomeo Vivarini. VArk» Rome, May^June^ 
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FABRicn', C. VON. Una scultura del rinasrimento a Viadana. Rassegna 

d'arte. Milan, Dec, 1905. v (12), 185. 
I^onoNi, G. 0pm dl pittuia veaete lungo la oosta meridxNiala ddl' Adilatieo. 

BdfMno d'arte. Rome, Jan., 1914. viii (i), 28-30, 33. 

SiNTGAGLiA, G. De'Vivarini, pittori da Murano. Bergamo, 1905. 
Venxuei, L. Le origini della pittura veneziana. Venice, 1907. 169-180. 

44 IIADONNA AND CHILD 

Tempera on panel. H. 36J in. W. 26^ (92-1 X 66.8 cm.) 

The Madonna's gown is a subdued red. The drap)ery hancnng he- 
hind her head is red violet with a red lining showing at the edges. The 
Child's tunic is a ven^ dark yellow brown. The blue green mantle of 
the Madonna sw ings around in a curving line over the parapet, and 
up over her right arm and emphasizes the beauty and harmony of the 
reds in the picture. The parapet is yellowish brown and the back- 
ground is gold. The picture is painted in tempera and, with the 
exception of some rubbing away of the surface in the mantle, and 
other minor injuries, is in fair condition. Many of the Unes of the 
preliniiiiar}- drawing are incised deeply in the surface of Lhe gesso. 

The picture was bought by C. Fairfax Murray about 1876, of 
the Inspector of the Academy of Venice, for John Ruskin, who sold 
it very soon to Sir Frederic Leighton. Mr. Murray repurchased it 
later at tbeLd^ton sale. The panel was placed in the Fogg Museum 
in 1904. 

A picture at Sassari almost identical with this in drawing is signed : 
Bartholomeus Vivaiinus de Muiano pinzit moocclxx. This pic- 
ture is therefore either a replica by Bartolammeo's own hand, or a 
school piece probably from the ori^jlnal cartoon. But if it is not by 
Bartolommeo's own hand it is a first-rate petformance of the woik- 
shop» and the significance of the conception is certainly due entirely 
to Bartolonmieo. The picture is one of the small Madonnas of emo- 
ttonal type invented by Mantegna largely on the basis of Donatello's 
Madonna reliefs. In perhaps no other con^sition does Bartoknn- 
meo come so dose to the passionate mysticism of Mantegna. 
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Bernath. New York und Boston. 76. 

BifiUOGRAFiA. VArU. Rome, July-Aug., 1905. viii (4), 315, No. 383. 
Boston. Musbdii or Fdie A»n. AuAeNii. June, 1909. 27, No. 16. 
Ckowx and Cavalcasbllb. Hbtflfy of pMoting in North Italy; e<L by Tan- 

cred Borcnius. igij. i, 40, note. 
Harvard alumni btUleUn, Oct. 25, 191 1. 54. 

Hanard gtadtui^ maguAie, Boston, Dec., 1904. xiii (50), 278; Dec., 1912. 
xn (8a), 29a 

KuNSTCEsrmarn.icnK CFSFLi-scnArr. Sitzungsbcrii hi Dec. 11, 1908. viii, 
37, No. X, and same in Deutsche LUeraturzeiiung. Feb. 27, 1909. 550^ 
No. I, 

Nm EngUmd mcpukie. Aug., 1905. 703. 

Perkins. Boston etcning transcript. Oct. 4, 1905. 

Rassegna d'arte. May, 1905. 68, Reproduction. 
Rankin. Notes on three collections of old masters. 17, No. i. 
VsMTDSi. vii, pt. 3, 323. 

Vkntdh, L. Jjt origbi della ptttuzE vtnewaiia, 174. 
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GIOVANNI BELLINI (?) 
1430 (?Hs«6 

The exact date of Giovanni Bellini's birth is not known, but it must 
have been about 1430. He was apparently the natural son of Jacopo 
Bellini. Giovanni received his first training under his father; later 
on he worked for ?i while with his brother, Gentile; but finally he had 
a large workshop of his own with many assistants. During the last 
j>art of the xv century he was recognized as the leading painter of 
Venice, and was the master of the greatest artists of the next genera- 
tion — Giorgione, Titian, Palma, and many lesser painters. 

Giovanni's father evidently kept in close touch with the Paduan 
artists and verj' likely resided in Padua during part of the boyhood of 
his sons, so that Giovanni's early work, executed in tempera, shows 
the influence of the Squardonesque school of Padua and of the Flor* 
entiiie soi^tor Donatdlo. Later on, after the Flemiab oil ptocess 
and the Flemish mode of representatioii had been introduced 
into Venice, largely through the visit of AntoneQo da Messina, 
Giovanni, although not a direct disciple of Antonello, was one of the 
first to master the new technique and also the new mode, for from 
this time on he painted always in oil, and he put bis figures more dis- 
tinctly into atmoapheie and rendered definite effects of light. Gio- 
vanni was one of the first painters to give his attention to theezpres- 
axm of existence in thzee-dimensional sptuce, in the tenns of pure 
paint, by the manipulation of edges and the adjustment of tone con* 
tiasts In the different planes of distance, as is shown even in the work 
of his first period. In this respect he was the real founder of the great 
Venetian school of the xvi century. Giovanni's works induded hb- 
tories, although none of them has been preserved, as well as laige 
altarpieces and smaller religious paintings and a few paintings of 
allegorical or classical subjects. Half-length Madonnas were espe- 
cially popular at the time, and in addition to those executed by 
Giovanni's own hand are many painted by pupils or assistants but 
often bearing the cfhcial signature: loannes Bellinvs. 

Bellini is rq)resented in America by a number of fine pictures. Mr. 
Frick's Saint Francis is perhaps the most famous. There are many 
Mad(mnas attributed to him, seveial undoubtedly by his hand. 
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Mr. Beieiiaon discusses the pictures ful^ in his Venetian Paintuig 
in America. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 
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pRYfR. E. Giovaani BcUini. London, 1899. (Artist's Ubntiy.) 
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MADONNA AND CHILD 

Oil on pandL H. 29A in> W. aa) in. (74.4 X 58 cm.) 

The Madonna wears a red gown, brilliaiiL blue maiillcj and lu- 
minous silvery white hood. The draper)' of the background is bright 
yellow green. The sky on the left is pale blue, and the rocks neutral 
brown. The parapet is a daik red brown; tbe book is red. On the 
parapet is the signature: loaimes BeDinvs. 

The panel foimerly belonged to W. H. MattheivB of Bromley, 
Kent, who died in 1890. It was later In the coUectioii of C. Fairfax 
Murray, Lcmdon, and was placed in the Museum in 1902. 

The picture shows the sweet and grave dignity tyfucal of BeUini, 
but it is almost certainly the work of one of his pupils, perhaps Xic- 
colft Rondinclli. In the LayaidcoUection of the National Galleiy is 
another version, differing only in that the Madonna's hood is more 
elaborately embroidered and that there is more of the landscape 
visible on the left. This panel also is signed on the parapet: Joannes 
Bdlinvs. Crowe and CavakaseQe think that Basaiti hdped 
Bdlini in the Layard collection picture. Mr. Perkins believes that 
these pictures were executed by Roodinelli* Be states (1905) that 
a third version is in the collection of the Marquis VIsconti Venosta 
at Rome. Mr. Berenson, in his Venetian Painting in America, 
Hiftnioa^ the Fogg Museum and the Layard collection Madonnas 
at loigth, and agrees with Mr. Perkins that Rondinelli is the prob- 
able author of the Layard Madonna, at least. He thinks that 
both pictures are copies of an original Bellini, apparently painted 
towards 1490, which has disappeared. Mr. Berenson further points 
out the connection of the Fogg Museimi painting, in certain details, 
with a Madoima in the Duomo at Chioggia and a Madonna formerly 
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in the Ferrarese Cavalieri collection. There is also said to be in the 
Barberini Gallery, Rome, a Madonna and Child attributed to 
Rondinelli, which is piactically a iei>iica of the Fogg Museum 
Madonna. 

BIBLIOGRArm^ 

££R£NSON. Venetian painting in America. 115-119, R^roduction. 
Perkins. BosUm aening transcript. Oct. 4, 1905. 
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FRANCESCO RIZZO DA SANTA CROCE (?) 
Active from about 1513 to about 1545 

Toirards the end of the xv century a family of Santa Croces came 
to Venice from a Beigameaque mountain villaget Santa Croce. The 
first of the famUy to settle in Venice was Francesco di Simone da 
Santa Croce, who painted the Annunciation now in the Carrara 
Gallery at Bergamo. 

Francesco di Bernardo de' Vecchi, or Francesco Rizzo da Santa 
Croce, was a pupil of Francesco di Simone. Among his signed and 
dated works is a Noli Me Tangere in the Venice Academy (No. 149) 
painted in 1 5 1 3 . A number of unsign^ paintings may be attributed 
to him. The latest record of Francesco Rizzo is dated 1545. The 
Santa Croces were not men of great distinction, and contented them- 
selves with followhig in the footsteps of Giovanni Bellini. 

In this countr)' Mr. Berenson attributes to Francesco Rizzo two 
pictures in the coliec lion of Hemy Walters, Baltimore, in addition 
to the Fogg Museum painting. 
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46 MADONNA AND CHILD AND SAINT JOHN 
Oil on panel. H. ^^\ in. W. igi in. (45.1 X 50.5 cm.) 

The strongest note in the picture b the brilliant red of the Madon- 
na's gown contrasted with the somewhat cold silvery white drapery 
wrapped around the CWld and the white kerchief which shows over 
the ^ladonna's forehead and on her breast. The Madonna's mantle 
is dark blue with a dark orange lining, and the garment of the little 
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Saint John is orange red. The landscape in the foreground and in the 
distance is painted with tureens and bro\TOS and the mountains are 
blue. The sky is a bluish green shading into a pale and subdued 

orange red near the horizon. 

The ixiinliiig \\as bought in Rome in 1900 from John Elliott of 
Newport, who had bought it of a Roman dealer. There is a tradition 
that it came from the Cenci family of Vicovaro. It was placed in the 
Museum the year of its purchase, 1900. 

In his Ijook on Venetian Painting in America, Mr. Berenson at- 
tributes this picture to Francesco Rizzo da Santa Croce, and calls 
attention to the fact that the design of the Madonna and Child bears 
a marked similarity to the design of the Madonna and Child in 
Mantegna's late Epiphany, "of which there is a good copy in Mr. J. 
G. Johnson's collection." Kristeller, in his life of ilaiitcgna, lists six 
copies of this pic Lure, three of them, those in the Kaiser Friedrich 
Museum (No. 22), the Hermitage Gallery (No. 11), the Verona 
Gallery (No. 147), are probably by Francesco Rizzo or Francesco di 
Simone. 

Marco BeOo and Gixolamo da Udine have also beoi suggested as 
the possible authors of the Fogg Museum panel, but Mr. Berenson's 

suggestion is more likely to be right; Charles Loeser, judging by a 
photograph, agrees with him. 

MENTIONED 

BKBimoir* Vcnetisiipauitiiigin AmeriGa. 963. 

BoBiON. MoSEmc ov Fdib Akts. BMMk June, 1909. 37, No. 18. 

KTOiWOEScmcim iCTTE Gesellschaft. Sitzungsberirbt. Dec. ir, 1908. viii, 
38, No. 5, and same in DeuUche JMeraturzcUung, Feb. 37, 1909. 551, 
No. 5. 

Pbuoks. BwlmeogH^lranseripf, Oct 4, 1905. (Marco BeOo.) 

Rassegna d'arU. May, 1905. 68. (Marco Bello.) 
Ramkim. Notes on three coUectioos of old masters. 17, No. 9. 
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Lorenzo di Tommaso Lotto was bom in Venice in 1480. He was a 
pupil of Alvise ^^yariiii» and was influenced also by Jacopo di Bar- 
ban, by Giovanni BelHni, by Pahna, by Giorgione, and by Titian; 
certain of his pointings show Rapbadesque dements, a result of con- 
tact with Raphael in Rome where Lotto must have spent the years 
1 508-151 2. From about 1513 to 1536 Lotto was in Baffoaao for the 
greater part of the Itime, and this isoUttion from Venice and the all- 
absoifoing influence of Gioigione and Titian was (tf the utmost im- 
portance, in that it fostered the devdopment of his own distinctive 
manner. Between 1527 or 1528 and 1550 Lotto was for the most part 
m Venice, and from this time date peihaps his greatest rdigious 
paintings and some of his most syo^thetic portraits. He died in 
Loreto in 1556. 

In the luxurious and splendid art of his day Lotto represents a veiy 

individual note. He was ardent, hjgh-stnmg, and deeply religious^ 
and liis paintings of sacred subjects are charactetiaed by their rest- 
lessness and by their somewiiat bizarre, intensdy personal treatment. 
At times he is very dramatic as, for instance, in the Crucifixion of 
Monte San Giusto. He painted almost no secular subjects. Lotto 
ranks high as a portraitist on account of his extremdy sensitive and 
sympathetic interpretations of character. 

Paintings by Lotto in this country are: a Portrait of a Young Man 
in the Metropolitan Museum; a Madorma and Child, a Madonna and 
Child and Saints, and a Portrait of Gian Giacomo Stuer and his Son, 
in til e John G. Johnson collection^ Philadelphia; and the Fogg 
Museum picture. 
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Fbizzoni, G. Ein bisher nicht erkanntes Werk Lorenzo Lottos in der kaiset^ 

lichen Gcmaldegalerie. Jakrb* d, imnOkisk SatHnU, d. Kaiserkamses. 

Vienna, 1911. xxx (i), 49-57. 
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etUiea e modems Itfilan, July, 1916. iii (7), 145-150. 
Lorenzo Lotto, pittore. Archhio storico deff art$* Rome, Ser. t, 

" (1-3, 6), 1-24, 195-224, 427-447- 
LiBKO DEI CONTI di Lorenzo LoUo (153S-1556). Li Le Gallerie nazionali 

italiane. Rome, 1894. i, 115-224. 
liOBSER, C. Ein neu aufgefundener Lotto. RtperL /. Kvmho, BerUn, 2899. 

xxii (4), 3I9-.320. 

SmiGAGLiA, G. La Nativita del Signor finta di notte " di Lorenxo Lotto. 
BottetHtto d^arte, Rome, Aug., 1908. ii (8), 298-303. 

47 SAINT PETER MARTYR 

on on canvas. H. 34H in. W. 26! in. (88.5 X 68 cm.) 

This picture has not the brilliancy of colour oiteii used by Lotto. 
The saint wears a white tunic and scapular mellowed with age, and a 
cloak of dark green brown. His hair and eyes are dark brown; the 
tones 01 Ills flesh are ruddy. His book, lettered Nouum Testamen- 
tum, is dark green with red brown edges and gray yellow decoration. 
The dagger is dark green gray. On the right sleeve of the saint's 
tunic is a drop of blood. The background is dark red brown. 

The painting was bought in London and placed in the l ogg 
Museum in 1906. It is said to have come from Venice. On the back 
is a label which reads: No. 31, Paris Bordone, San Pietio Martiie. 
Mr. Murray, who at one time owned the {uctuiei was the first to 
attribute it to Lotto. It is interesting to note that in an account 
book of Lotto's, discovered at Loieto in 189a and puMished in Le 
Gallerie Naztonali Italiane, Rome, there are references to a 
Saint Peter Martyr painted for a Dominican friar. The book covers 
the years 1 538-1 556, and under date of September, 1549, we find 
the following entiy: **iS49, sett A Frate Angdo Feretti da San 
Domenico un ' San Piero martire, grande quanto lui in ritratto suo.' ** 
(From Brother Angdo Feretti of San Domenicoa Saint Peter Mart3rr, 
life-size, in his own likeness.) References to payments appear later. 
It is not impossible that these entries concern the F<^ Museum 
picture. The portrait bears a curious resemblance m type and in 
colour scheme to Titian's famous Saint Dominic in the Boighese 
Galleiy. The earnest, rather melancholy, character of the saint, 
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or nther of the friar whom Lotto portrayed as the saint, is vividly 
and sympathetically realized. I/>tto as usual has given life and 
character to his sitter by czpresslve p^**it*'^ of the hands. 

MENTIONED 

Ameucam AST MHUAL. New Ycnkt 1908. vi, 149. 

Boston. ■MrsKijM of Ttke Arts. BuUdfin, Jm», 1909. as; 27, Na 17, 
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TINTORETTO 

1518-1594 

Tintoretto, whose real name was Jacojx) Robusti,was born in 1 518. 
His father was a dyer, or tintore, by trade, hence his son's nickname 
of Tintoretto, little dyer. According to Ridolli, he entered Titi in's 
workshof) at the age of seventeen, and was dismissed because of 
Titian's jealousy. The story of jealousy sounds unlikely; but Titian 
may have thought him without talent, or he may himself have had a 
distaste for the strict discipline of a big workshop. At any rate, he 
probably set up a studio for himself and, although the influence of a 
number of different masters is to be seen in his early work, he was no 
doubt much more completely sell Liiu<,^hL than most painters of his 
time. He was especially interested in the work of Michelangelo, 
revealed to him in drawings by Daniele da Volterra, on account of 
Mididaiigelo's extraordinaiy knowledge of the human figure; and 
Tintoretto is said to liave pkced above the docw of his workshop the 
famous motto: n disegno di Michdaiigelo el colorito di Titiana 
(The drawing — or foim — of Michelangelo and the cobur of 
Titian.) His earlier works diow rather oonsdoits striving for variety 
of action and rhythm pose m pictures often overloaded with 
^guresy as in the Last Judgment of the Madonna dell' Orto; but his 
later woiks leveal perfect masteiy in the composition of figures which 
seem to fall into their places in the design with ease and natunJness. 

At first Tmtoietto had to be content with small ordeis in less im- 
portant churches, and he is said to have painted frescoes on houses 
lor the cost of materials. His first " success " came in 1548 m work 
lor the Scuola di San Marco. After that he was apparmtty tn easy 
circumstances, although he never achieved the great reputation 
abroad won by Titian and Veronese. He married in 1548 and had 
eight children, some of whom became his assistants. For a large 
part of his Hfe he was occupied with the execution of paintings for 
the Scuola di San Rocco, for the refectory of which he painted the 
famous Crucifixion; but some of his most master^ work consists of 
paintings of mythological subjects, generally on a smaller scale than 
his religious paintings. Among them is the famous group of four pic- 
tures vrbadk forms the decoration for the AnticoUcgio in the Ducal 
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Palace. His last work on a laige scale was the Paiadise in the hall 

of the Gran Consiglio in the Ducal Palace. 

Tintoretto, like Rubens and Franz Hals, was a virtuoso with his 
brush. At his best his splendid, dashing workmanship shows con- 
summate skill, but often his execution was hasty and his colour 
lacked clearness, showing a tendency to black shadows. His tech- 
nique was less sound than that of his predecessors, so that many of 
his pictures have not lasted so well as theirs. Tintoretto was the 
most independent and original, perhaps the most profound, thinker 
among the great Venetian artists of the xvi century. 

There are a number of pictures in thi^ country that are attributed 
to Tintoretto, but few of them do fuU justice to his genius. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

CohVm, S. Tiiuoretto at the British Museum. Burlington magasinc. Lon- 
don, Jan.-Feb., 1910. xvi (82-83), 189-200, 254-261. 
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OsMASTON, F. P. B. The art and genius of Tintorct. I-ondon, 1915, a v. 
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RusKiN, J. Retation between Midiad Angelo and TSntoreL In bu Works; 
ed. by £. T. Cook and Alexander Wedderburn. libiaiy ed. London, 
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SOUUEK, G. Le Tintoret. Paris, 191 1. (Les grands artistes.) 

Tboix, H. Tintoretto. Bielefeld and Letpsic, 1901. (Kiinstler-Mono- 
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DIANA 

Lent by Samuel Sachs. 

Oil ' on canvas. H. 43^ in. W. 41 in. (109.8 X X04.3 cm.) 

.This picture furnishes an ezcdlent opportunity to study Tin- 
toretto's technique. The canvas was evidently oripnally covezed 
with a tone of brawn ochre. The unfinished parts of the picture, 
which are perhaps the most instructive, appear to be handled in the 
following way. The shadows are indicated by a dark brown tone 
and the high lights put in with yellow ochre and white, except for the 
foliage, which is a dark, neutral green. The dog on the right is cooler 
in tone than the dog on the left. The general tone of the sky is yel- 

» Osmaston and others say that the Venetians used tcmjKir'i for underpainting, 
bat the brush work of this picture is that which we aaaociate with the use of oil paint. 
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lowish on the light and pinkish on the left. It was doubtless pro- 
duced by a scumble of yellow ochre and white shading into a scuinble 
of Venetian red and white. Diana's flesh tones are light in the high 
lights and somewhere between the yellow and pink quality of the sky. 
Her hair is yellow in the lij^t and brown in the shadows. The moun- 
tains are produced by a li^t scumble over the background, giving an 
atmospheric and neutral effect. The strongest colour note in the 
picture is Diana's bodice, which appears to be of Venetian red. 

The painting comes closest to Tintoretto's four pictures in the 
AnticoUegio of the Ducal PaJace, Venice — Bacchus and Ariadne, 
the Three Graces, Minerva repelling Mars, and the Foige of 
Vulcan — and probably was painted about the same time. It was 
formerly in the collection of John Ruskin, who bought it in Venice 
in 1852 from the painter Nerly. In a letter to his father Ruskin 
says: "... for it must be accompanied by a sad confession — that 
I gave thirty pounds the other day for the — not Paul Veronese — 
but Tintoret, as I afterwards discovered it to be by accident. It was 
put into a frame too small for it; in talking over it one day, moving 
it into a light, it slipped and came out, and behold, behind the frame, 
a piece of foliage and landscape which only one man's hand in the 
world could have painted." 

"Ruskin left the picture to his friend Arthur Se^■ern. It remained 
in this collection until 191 5 when it was bought by Samuel Sachs 
of New York. Mr. Sachs lends it to the Fogg Museum lor a certain 
number of months each year. 

The painting was published by Arthur Pope in Art in America 
for October, 1916. We quote from his article: " In its present 
state, as left by Tintoretto, the upper part of the picture seems to 
be practically finished; but in the lower half, although extraor- 
dinarily real existence in three dimensions is indicated by the broad 
masses of light and dark swept in so surely, the dark bruwii ground 
of the canvas is, except for one or two heavily loaded lights, hardly 
more tlian run over ' with light strokes, and la many places is 
entirely untouched. In its decisivv^ vigour the sketching in of the 
legs is, in handling, exactly like that of the tempera studies in the 
British Museum. Apparently Tintoretto first of all sketched in the 
whole figure in this way to get the action and the placing on the can- 
vas, and then covered this skeleton of paint with flesh uid clothing; 
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aiul we my accq)t this as his usual method of pinoe^^ 
of his great period. Evidently tlie 1^ were to have been covered 
mth diapeiy inth oidy part of the right foot actuaUy showii^ 
finished jncture; but the structure of the ^gure wouM have gpvenied 
the folds of the dress and would always have been fdt as existing 
beneath them. The drapeiy over the legs might veiy likely have 
been a subdued blue green, if completed, but except for a little dull 
green, there are no cool tones in the picture as it stands at |»esent; 
even die landscape is warm gray in tone — yellowish and pinkish — 
like most of the San Rocco landscapes. A superb bit of design is the 
placing of the dull red bodice as a controlling accent in the centre of 
the picture.'' 
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POLIDORO DA LANCIANO 
1515-1565 

Polidoio de Renzi da L andan o , the Venetian painter> belonged to 
a famfly who came origmaljy feom Lanciano, a town of the AbruzzL 
His giand&ther, Akasandro Renzi, was a vase painter. Polidoio 
was bom in 1515 and spent the gieater part of his life in Venice. He 
was one of the most pleasing of the followers of Utian. He shows 
also the inflnence of Bonifaao, Pordenone, and Paolo Veronese. He 
died in Venice in 1565. 

In addition to the Fogg Museum painting, Polidoio is represented 
in this country by the Holy Family and Saints owned by Professor 
Palmer of Cambridge; by pictures in the Holden collection, Cleve* 
land, and the collection of Heniy Walters, Baltimore. 
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49 MADONNA AND CHILD AND SAINT JEROME 
Oil on canvas. H. 28{ in. W. 35) in. (72.2 X 90.2 cm.) 

Although distinctly inferior in quality, in its piesent condition at 
any rate, this picture is characteristic of the method practised in 
Venice by the masters influenced by Titian. The Madonna's gown 
is a fine red, very dark and neutral in the shadows. This same colour 
is carried into the other half of the picture by means of the cardinal's 
hat of Saint Jerome. The mantle of the Madonna is a dark blue 
green, lined with orange yellow. Her hood is a neutral grayish green. 
The Child rests nn a white draper}' whir h is seen mostly in shadow. 
The page of Saint Jerome's book, his right sleeve, and his beard, to- 
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gether with the clouds in the sky, carry this lone through the picture. 
Saint Jerome's mantle is similar to the Madonna's in colour, and the 
lion introduces a note of dark bro'VMi. The trees are of a rather fine 
neutral green and the pre\ aiiing tone of the distant landscape of the 
moun tains and sky is a grayish blue. The flesh tones show the typi- 
cal warm golden glaze used by Titian and his followers. 

The picture was at one time in the collection of Charles C. Perkins, 
who 1)011-1 it it in Italy some time between the years 1S50 and 1860. 
It was bought and placed in the Museum in 191 1. 

The painting shows the favourite Venetian Cmquecento treat- 
ment, evolved originally by Mantegna and developed in Venice by 
Palma, of the Madonna and (^hild and saints brought down to earth 
and represented in an intimate, informal iclationship, in an out-of- 
doors setting. The types and the general point of view of the picture 
as well as the technical handling are reminiscent of 1 itian. The 
figures are treated as masses of light and shade in the foreground, and 
the landscape, the sky, mountains, and trees, are rendered as a sort 
of conventional tapestiy background to enhance the beauty of the 
figures. But neither in the figures nor in the background aze the 
values eaactly tnie to nature from the modem standpoint, thou^ 
they succeasfoUy and adequately tell the stoiy, and give the feeling 
of figures seated in front of trees and in the distance a mo^mtain 
landscape against a sombre sky. 
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LEANDRO BASSANO 
*5S7 (?)-x<>»* 

Lcandro da Ponte, called Bassano, belonged to a laiiiily of painters 
active in Venice in the latter part of the xvi and the beginning of the 
xvn century. The most important member of the family was 
Jacopo, the father of Leandio. Jacopo introduced genre scenes of 
countr>^ life into Italian art and was a naturaHstic landsci^ and 
animal painter of great tecbnical ability, also a painter of portraits. 
Leandro Bassano, bom probably in 1557, was the most talented of 
Jacopo's four sons. He was trained in bis father's workshop and 
inherited his father's technical ability. He painted in Bassano and 
Venice and was cMefly noted for his portraits; he also painted his^ 
tones — among them the Meeting of Pope Alexander m with the 
Doge Sebastiano Ziani, m the Dpge's Palace — and religious and 
genre subjects. He died in 1622. The Bassani, like all other Venetian 
painters of that day, were profoundly influenced by the geniuses of 
the thm, and iqpplied to their genre paintings the methods of Titian 
and Tintoretto. 

In this country Leandro Bassano is represented in the John G. 
Johnson collection, Philade^)hia; in the Holden collection, Cleve- 
land; and in the Fogg Museum. 

BIBLIOGRAPHy 
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SO CHRIST APPEARING TO A NOBLEMAN 

Oil on canvas. H. 30I in. W. 44 in. (76.8 X iix.7 cm.) 

The picture is sombre in tone and is lighted up by certain hts^ 
Uluniinated spots. Christ appears in a lemon yellow openiiig in the 
douds. He wears a rose red tunic and a blue green mantle, which is 
similar in colour to the heavy douds m the sky, and as lus mantle 
appears against the brownish tones of the clouds where they burst 
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asunder, it counts as a brilliant colour. Christ's face appears to be 
highly illuminated, although it is seen ia xdief against the yellow, 
which is stiU lighter. Just at the horizon is an orange streak of 
light on the western sky. The nobleman to whom the apparition 

appears is clad in a dark mantle and his ruddy face is relieved against 
the heavy cloud'^ 'rhe dog is brown and white and the pillars and 
Steps together with the rest of the landscape are of a j^rayish green. 

The painting came from the collection of an Enghsh country 
clergyman, who obtained it from the Wilson collection in Yorkshire. 
It was placed in the Kogg Museum in 10 10. 

This picture, even more than the Polidoro, shows the practice of 
the Venetian painters of placing a face as a mass of light against a 
dark tapestry-like landscape background. 

In the left hajid of Christ is an orb or globe surmounted by a cross. 
The orb was a symbol of sovereignty and is said to have been as- 
sumed by the Emperor Augustus. It was always borne in the Icll 
hand. I he cross, symbol of iaith, was added by Constantine. This 
symbol appears early in art. 

MENTIONED 
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SPANISH PAINTING 

PAINTING reached the heiL'ht of its development in Spain later 
than in the neighbouring jjeuinsula of Italy. It was not until 
the xvn century that the art reached its most complete national 
expression. Yet throughout its history- Si)anish painting has a 
distinctive, if somewhat strange and exotic appeal. 

Si>anish art was always peculiarly susceptible to foreign influences. 
Moorish, French, Italian, Flemish, and German elements made their 
way into the countr>' and left their impress — but in their turn they 
were moulded by the strongly marked individuality of the Spanish 
people and helj^ed to form a national art. 

The ruling factor in the Ufe of Spain was the Roman Catholic 
Church. . In the struggle against the Moors the people came to re- 
gard themselves as the chosen defenders of the true faith, and with 
tbe driving out of the infide! this feeUng became inteiisified. A 
fervid Catholidsiii developed, together with a spirit of religious 
ecstasy and mysticism which gradually became self-conscious and 
sentimental. The Spaniard was a " pietistic dreamer." Force of 
circumstances however made of him a practical man of action as 
weU. The painting of Spam reflects both these characteristics. The 
fervid and somewhat exaggerated religious sentiment is seen at its 
height hi the work of the Valencian master Ribera and of Murillo. 
Naturalism, apparent even in the early xnr c^tuiy pamtmgs, 
reached its fullest expression in the xvn century in the work of 
Ydasquez. The &ct that painting was primarily devoted to the 
service of the Church furthered the naturalistic spirit, as the 
Chnich's teachings had to be so roulered that all mig^t read. 

The ^saniaid was by nature gloomy and mdancholy, so a strain of 
the gruesome is apparent in Spanish pdnting, as in the realistic re- 
pres^tations of martyrdoms by Ribera. The gravity of the race also 
reacted upon the colours of painting, whfch tended on the whole in 
the most characteristically national period to dark and sombre tints. 
As already stated, p**"*»"g was piimarity devoted to the service of 
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the Church — in contrast to Italy, with the exception of the por- 
traiture of the XVI and xvu centuries, few profane :^ubjccts ^MTe 
represented. Landscape painting was practically ui i k n o w n to Span- 
ish art, until in the xvri centurv Italy taught its beauLy Lo \ elasquez. 

Though the painting of Spain as a whole has its distinctive, indi- 
vidual character, there are local differences which divide it into cer- 
tain main groups or schools; in the east the Aragonese group, which 
included iVragon, Catalonia, and Valencia ; in the south the Andalu- 
sian school, and in the central and northw^tem part of Spain the 
school of Castile. 

In general, the Catalan school with Barcekma as its centre hdd 
the leading place through the xv century, although Andalusia pro- 
duced Vermejo, the greatest of Spanish piimitives. Valencia was 
prominent in the xvi centuiy; in the xvn centuiy the schools of 
Valencia, of Seville in Andalusia, and of Madrid in Castile each 
produced important masters. Painting in general passed through 
three main phases — the early period of varied outside influences, 
chiefly Italian, Flemish, and French, or rather International; the 
period of Italian classirism in the xvi century; and the so-called 
Golden Age of the xvn centuiy, when the national art is seen in its 
fullest eipression. 

In the east, in the Catalan school, through the xiv and the eariy 
part of the xv century, Italian influence prevailed — in a slight de- 
gree that of Florence, but chiefly the influence of Siena, whidi was 
introduced through trade with Italy and which also spread from the 
school of Simone Martini at Avignon, bringing with it the courtliness, 
splendour, quaint realism, and picturesque detail of the International 
movement. Native characteristics of the Catalan school were the 
love of the ornate — seen in the use, of gold backgrounds, gold orna- 
mentation, and magnificent brocades — and the feeling for formal 
design. These qualities appear in the work of Luis Borrassi. A 
noteworthy painting, probably of the Catalan school, dating from 
about T430, by the so-callfed Master of Saint George, is a triptych — 
the central paTic] of which, representing Saint George and the Dragon, 
is in l^^arcelona, the wings in the Louvre. This ])icture is mod- 
elled almost exactly after a French miniature in the .Vndre collection, 
Paris, and shows the qualities of the Tntematit)iiai school — its use 
of contemporaiy costume, its smiling landscape, and gay naturalism 
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— but the raised and gilded stucco omamoitatum on the panel be* 
tnys its Spanish origin. 

In western Spain — Castile and Andalusia — during the xiv and 
fiist half of the XV centoty, althou^ a ^enese element b apparent, 
floientine influence prevt^ed, probably introduced by Stamma, the 
master of Masolmoi and later by Dello Ddli of Florence, ivho came 
to Spun about 143a and brovi^t more of the influence of the Italian 
Renaissance. Inthesecondhalf of the xv century, Flemish influence 

— particularly from the school of Toumai — superseded that of 
Florence, and made a much strongior impression than the Italian 
influence had made. Flemish pictures and tapestries became the 
fashion and were imported into Spain, and native artists absorbed 
the foreign models. Flemish tonality, oil technique, and feeling for 
realism spread throughout the west. To this period belongs the 
greatest of Spanish primitive painters, Bartolom^ Vermejo, of 
Cordova in Andalusia, who combined Flemish and native character- 
istics vnth the Italian feeling for beauty, and whose best work ranks 
with that of any of his Italian or Flemish contemporaries. His 
Saint Michael . in the Wemher collection, London, is one of the finest 

of Spanish paintings, 

Flemish elements were introduced into eastern Spain also in the 
second half of the xv centur>% as is seen in a certain stimulus to 
realism and the occasional use of oil technique; but in the main the 
pamters of this period did not employ the Flemish medium, and 
kept largely to the gold backgrounds and elaborate ornamentation 
of the earlier Catalan pauiLing, making free use of gilded reliefs to 
enhance the richness of their p;u ids. Luis Dalmau was a close imita- 
tor of Jan van Eyck, but continued the old method of tempera paint- 
in^^. A family of painters by the name of Verg6s, who worked from 
about 1434 to 1503, raised painting in Catalonia to a high level. 
Their pictures show the Catalan tendency to overload with gold, but 
many of their altarpieces have fine and reaUstic portrait heads and 
are characterized by quiet dignity and strength. 

During the last thirty years of the xv century and in the beginning 
of the XVT century the full-fledged Italian Renaissance entered Spain, 
appearing first in Valencia in the work of a Master Roderigo, a 
transitional painter, and his son, Master Roderigo a, and in Fer- 
landb de Llanos and Ferrando Yafiez, both of whom modelled them- 
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adves on Leonardo da Vinci. In Castile, Pedro Beimguete, who 
painted altaipieces for the inquisitor Torquemada, represented 
Italianism, amibined with Flemish elements and the native Spanish 
mysticism. With Berruguete at Toledo worked Juan de Borgofia, 
who had studied in Italy where he perhaps had been a pupil of Ghir- 
landaio. Through Italian influence he painted in fresco and brought 
into Spain the lovely Italian garden backgrounds. The second stage 
of Italian influence dates from about 1525 to 1575, when Spam, like 
evcr>- other £urop>ean country, was permeated with classicism. The 
great Italian masters were imitated, and conventional forms and 
canons grew up, based on the works of Raphael, Leonardo, and 
Michelangelo. To this period belong a number of painters whose 
works arc dull and lacking in interest, among them Juan de Juanes 
of Valencia, Luis de Vargas of Seville, and Luis de Morales of Mad- 
rid. Towards the end of the reign of Philip 11 more direct Italian 
influence entered Spain through the Italian artists whom Philip 
imported to work in his palace of the Escorial. The Flemish portrait 
painter Antonio Moro also came to Madrid. He had been court 
painter to Charles v in I landers in 1552. Moro's " hard " manner 
was admirably suited to the bLui, unbending royalty of Spain. He 
trained two able Spanish masters, Alonso Sanchez CoeUo, who 
successfully assimilated the " hard " technique, and Juan Pantoja 
da la Cruz. A slight beginning of naturalism appeared in Seville in 
iht work of Frandsco Pacbeco, the second master of Velasquez, but 
Pacheco's pictures are of less unportance than his teachings whidi he 
emhodied in a work, Arte de la Pmtura. This book contauis also a 
wealth of anecdote in regard to Spanish paintera of the day. Fnoi- 
dflco de Henera the Elder, the first master of Velasquez, to a certain 
extent abandoned daasidsm for naturalism. He was the first to 
paint the so-called Bodegones, " shop pictures/' or scenes of popular 
life, a type which he handed on to his pupil Velazquez. 

About 1575 definite reaction against dassidsm appeared in Valen- 
cia in the work of Frandsco de Ribalta, who founded his-slyle hugefy 
on that of Coneggio and the painters of the Edectic school who 
initiated the revolt against classicism in Italy. Ribalta was partic- 
ularly influenced by the naturalism of the Quavaggi, and their so- 
called tenebroso maimer, in which the greater part of the canvas was 
painted in de^ shadow and certain other parts in bright light 
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zdieved agiunst the dark. The Valendan school culminated in the 
xvn centuiy m the wink of Jusepe de RIbeia, ^vho was a pupil of 
Ribalta and 'who also studied in Italy. In Ribera the tenebioso 
manner was earned to an extreme, amd in his 'work the reaction 
against classicism resulted in an excessive naturalism, in which 
* sc^es of bloody martyrdoms were portrayed in all their dreadful 
details. Ribera also illustrates Spanish religious fervour carried to 
the point of extreme sentimentality; but he was a master of com- 
position and drawing, as is seen in such a work as the Holy Trini^ 
in the Escorial. 

In Castile the revolt against dasadsm was incarnated in El Greco 
(Domenico Theotocopuli), so called because of his Cretan origin, who 
combined Italian influence — particularly that of Tintoretto and 
Michelangelo — with certain Greek elements, and a weird, feverish 
power of his o^.^-n. He is perhaps seen at his best in his portraits, 
whirh are piercing characterizations of the haughty, morose Spanish 
noblemen of his day. In El Greco's other works his bizarre origi- 
nality led him into strange extravagances of hue, colour, and lighting, 
lie bclic\ ed that fantastic drawing and harsh, discordant colour 
were jx rnii.^i,ible for the sake of attaining the desired effect, and 
sought to portray tiie supernatural by means of the mmatural. In 
his readiness to sacrifice truth of representation to expression, he 
was the forerunner of the m )dem Post-Impressionist. His art did 
not have a marked influence on Sf ianisii painting. 

The great master of the school uf Madrid in the xvii century, and 
one of the world's greatest painter:^ was Diego Velazquez. In con- 
trast to the passionate, " temperamental " El Greco, he was im- 
personal and a realist, ba^iiig his work on a liuimte and scruj)ulous 
study of nature. His colour is clear and beautiful; at times he used 
subdued gray and silver tones, and again he painted in richer and more 
brilliant haimcmies. He was a master of light and shade, and his 
brush vmAt whether in his more finished early manner or in his later 
more impressionistic painting, was sure and sound. In all his wodu, 
bis incomparable portraits of the degenerate and mehmcholy House 
of Hapsburg, his scenes of rdigious genre, his gxeat historical picture 
of the Surrender of Breda, his lovely, simple Italian landscapes, he 
reveals a mastery of technique which has been the model and wonder 
of artists ever since. 
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In contrast to Velazquez is Murillo of Seville, simple and devout, 

famous for his series of Immaculate Conceptions and other religious 
paintings, but whose best work is perhaps to be seen in his pictures 
of genre. No one hns rendered more delightfully than he the charm 
of light-hearted JLatm childhood. Zurbarin, Murillo's contempor- 
ary, was primarily a monastic painter, at his best in the rendering of 
single figures. He was provincial, but honest and sincere, and re- 
presented a restrained and sober phase of Spanish religious feeling. 
Other painters of the school of Seville, who rank onlv a little helnw 
Murillo and Zurbaran, were Alonso Cano of Granada, and Jvian de 
Valdfe Leal, who in his eagerness to represent grace and beauty 
became baroque. 

Followers of Velazquez were Juan iiauli^la del Mazo, who closely 
reproduced his master's style and who holds an important place in 
the history' of Sj)anish painting; Juan Carrefto de Miranda, who was 
court paiiiler to Charles li, and whose best claim to recognition is 
found in his portraits, in which he shows the influence of Velazquez 
and of van Dyck; and Mateo Cerezo, who shows a more pronounced 
influence of van Dyck in his religious paintings, but whose woik is 
obvious and aitifidal. The last name of any consequence in the 
school is that of Oaudio Coello, who succeeded Cimfio as court 
painter. Decadence had already set in; and for about one hundred 
years the art of the peninsula was dead. With Goya, however, in the 
second half of the xvm centuzy, came its rebirtbi and the school 
entered into a new period of vitality. m. £. c. 

Spanish painting is represented in the F<^ Muaeiim by the pictuie num- 
bered 51 in tiiis Catalogue. 

Among Ihe artists maitioned in the foregoing sketdi the foUowing are rep- 
resentel In the Boston Museum of Fine Arts Slid Iq the ooOcctian of 

L. Gardner, Fenway Court. 

Boston Museum of Fine Aris: Spanish school, end of xv centu&y, Coro* 
nation of the Madonna. (This picture has been attributed to BotasbA bat is 
possibly of a slightly later date.) Ribesa, Sabkt Sebastian, Mocking of Christ, 
Philosopher; El Gkeco, Portnit; VEUSQmc, Portiait of Don Bslrha«r 
Carlos and his Dwarf. 

Fenway Court: Attributed to V^e&mejo, Santa Engracia. (By some critics 
attributed to Vennejo himself, by others to an Aiagonese pupil off his, the 
Master of Santo Domingo.) School of the Verges, Saint Michael overcom- 
ing Satan; Alonso Sanchez Coello, Portrait of Anne of Austria and her 
Mother; Velasquez, Portrait of Pope Innocent x; ZukbakAn, Portrait of a 
Student of s«iat«a«f 
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JUAN DE BURGOS 

XV century, second quarter 

Juan de Burgos is a little-kno^^-n Syianish painter, active probably 
in the second ciuarter of the xv centur\ . No other pictures by his 
hand can be identified. Attributed to him is a half-length figure of 
Saint Blaise, No. 13 in the Catalogue of Anciqit Paintings sold by 
the ivlembei^ger Galleries, January 23, 1918. 

51 THE ANNUNCJAIION 

Tempera on panel. 

Gahriel panel, H. 36 iiL W. 13^ in. (91.5 X 33.9 cm.) 
Viigui panel, H. 36} in. W. 13^ in* (9i'8 X 33.9 cm.) 

Hie same bitie that appears in the Virgin's mantle is used in 
Gabriel's wings and in the lining of his olive green doek. It is possible 
that the present blue of Maijr's mantle is painted over the origina], 
as there are traces of a rich texture of brocade showing underneath 
the blue. The green of the Viigin's gold and olive green gown is 
similar in colour to Gabriel's mantle, and the vermilion of the inside 
of the angel's wmg is smular to the colour in the decorative gold and 
red brocade over the prie-Dieu at which the Virgin kneels. Gabrid 
wears a bluish white robe and both he and Mary have orange ydhyw 
hair. On the white scroll borne by the angd is inscribed in blue 
letters his greeting: Ave Maria Gratia Plena. 

Both panels have gold backgrounds, incised, and pavements of 
violet red shading into neutral red orange. Hie Gabrid pand is 
signed : maistre ju de burgos pltor. 

The panels are in their original richly carved Gothic frames. They 
were acquired by the late Sir Cbarles Robinson in Madrid about 
1870. Ini9i6 they were purdiased by a member of the Society of 
Friends of the Fogg Museum, who has placed them in the Museum 
as a pennanent loan. 

In general, representations of the Annuncialion before the xn cen- 
tury are rare, but after the beginning of the xrii ccntur}' they become 
ver\' frequent, appearing somewhere on almost ever} altarpiece — in 
medallioiis or quatrefoils above the main panels, in iht pinnacles or 
in the predeUa, or painted or carved on the outside of the shutters. 
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The subject was often treated as a mystery, not as an actual scene. 
Geiwrally only the Virgin and angel were represented, although it 
was not unusual to find other figures. From the end of the xiv untO 
the XVI century God the Father is often seen in the sky, and the Dove 
of the Holy Spirit descends from Him to the Viigin on rays of light. 
The Virgin was represented seated, standing, about to rise at the 
approach of the angel, or kneeling. Gabriel was pictured standing or 
kneeling before her, or just alighting on the earth, his feet not yet 
touching the ground. In the xm century representations, notably 
in the painted glass windows, the Vugm and the angel stand face to 
face; later the Italian artists represented the scene as taking place in 
an open loggia, while the Flemish artists painted the Viigiii in medi" 
tation in her room when the angel appeared to her. Before the xm 
century Mary was often represented with a basket of wool or a dis- 
taff as, according to the Plotevangelion, she continued to spin for the 
temple after she had become affianced to Joseph, and was working 
when the angel came. Gabriel bears the light staff or sceptre of a 
herald, a scroll on which is inscribed his greeting, an olive branch, or 
a stalk of lilies. The lily probably was developed from a flower with 
a long stalk which was introduced during the xm century^, appearing 
in glass painting and miniatures and signifying springtime, " the 
time of flowers " when the Annunciation took place. Later, lilies 
were used to symbolize the purity of the Virgin, and were placed in a 
jar or vase near her or were carried by the angel. Tn Spain the vase 
of hlies was almost essential to representations of t he Annunciation, 
and became the special and distinguishing attribute of the Virgin, 
The Spanish order of the Lily of Aragon, established by Ferdinand of 
Castile in commemoration of a victory over the Moors in 1410, had 
for its badge "pots filled with white lihes interlaced with grithns, to 
whicli was pendent a medal having thereon an image <>f tlie Virgia 
Mary." In Italy neither the vase of lilies nor the stalk \s as con- 
sidered essential in representations of the Annunciation, although 
they are of frequent occurrence. Certain of tlie Florentine artists, 
notably Fra Filippo Lippi, represented both. Ghirlandaio, in his 
Annunciation at San Gimignano, placed a vase beside the Virgin's 
desk and combined other flowers — roses, daisies, and jasmine — 
with the lilies. The angel bears the lily stalk. 
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There are five r^reseatations of the Anminciatioii in this GaBety, 
a2Ml a fraginent of a sixth (No. 11), which illustrate the various 
ways of treating the subject. In all of these pictures Ihe Virgin is 
represented with a book. The legend is that she was studying the 
book of the prophet Isaiah, and was just reading the verse, " Be- 
hold, a Virgin shall conceive and bear a Son," when the angd ap- 
peared to her. 
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PAINTING in Germany was of the hio'hest international sig- 
nificance at only one period of its history, namely from about 
1450 to 1550, practically from the birth of Schongauer to the death 
of Holbein the Younger. In this it contrasts strongly with Italian 
painting, which, with the exception of a short period after the death 
of Giotto, was of importance from its begimiing in the xm century, 
to the end of the xvi century, and made its inilucnce felt even 
through tlie xviii century. But as in Italy there were a number of 
local schools varying in significance and development, so in Germany 
from 1450 to 1 500 there were various indef>cndent centres of art held 
together by no national tie. During this period, foreign influences, 
chiefly Flemish, were at work. In the first half of the xvi century, 
1500-1550, painting reached its high-water mark, and local traditions 
were replaced by the dominance of the great artistic personalities of 
Albrecht Diirer and Hans Holbein the Younger. 

In oontiast to Italy — as, hem the xm century, the Gothic atdu- 
tecture of the north did not admit of the huge wall spaces necessazy 
for cycles of frescoes — in Geimany, artists were concerned cfaie^ 
with altaipieceSy at first vezy elaborate, a combination of painting 
and sculpture — kter, after about 1520, of simpler form. 

The conditions vrinch. suiiounded Gennan masters were different 
from those which fostered Italian art. Italian pointing ctf the Renais- 
sance was under the patronage of wealthy court nobles and princes; 
in Geimany^ the bourgeois dass was in the ascendency. In the 
main, ther^re, with the exception of commissions esecuted for such 
princes as Frederick the Wise of Saxony, Albrecht of Brandenbuig, 
Emperor Maximilian, and the wealthy merchants of Holbon's day, 
Gennan artists worked fxx the middle dass burgher, who cared more 
for the stoiy a picture told or the lesson it taught than for its intrinsic 
beauty. Moreover, in Germany, the Reformation exerted an iur 
fluence corresponding to that of the Renaissance in Italy. The 
Italians discovered eveiywhere the beauty <^ the world of nature and 
man and gave expression to it. The Germans were oonceined with 
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the inner nature of man, and the painter, working for his bourgeois 
patrooi, aimed to express the character and feeling of man, and had 
little regard for beauty as a thing to be sought purely in itself. " The 
subtle use of the useless " had no place in the German scheme of life. 
So, in general, the art which developed was thnt of a simple people, 
lacking the Italmn feeling for beauty, Italian juirity of taste and 
sense of compo-it ion, design, and colour. German painting is apt to 
be harsh in colour and crowded and restless in comp>osition. It Is 
didactic, rugged, somewhat grim and gloomy, but always sincere. 
It is imaginative, and in some instances it is great. 

As compared with Flemish art, painting in (Termany was, with the 
exception of the work of Diirer and Holbein, lesa minutely beautiful 
in workman si lip, although similar technical methods were employed, 
and — save lor that of the early school of Cologne — German paint- 
ing was less spiritual, less mystic, more emotional and violent than 
the pain Ling of Flanders. 

The chief schools of paint ing in ( ierniany were the school of Cologne 
in the north, and m tlic suuLh the school 01 isuremberg, in I rancoriia, 
and the Suabian school, the chief centres of which were Ulm and Augs- 
biurg, and in the upper Rhine district, Cohnar and Basle. Cologne 
held the most important position during the xiv and the greater 
part of the xv century. Up to about 1450 the painting of the school 
folkmed the Gothic tradition — with its gold backgroimds, its ridi 
decoration, its sqpple, flowing line, its idealized types — and nas 
reaUy IhtematioDaL It was piobab^ a. devdopment of Fkooish 
miniature paintingi and kept to tlie methods and technique of the 
illuminators — to their pure, fresh colour and delicacy of 
The influence of the m3^tics of the Rhine provinces is seen in the 
early painting. A certain Master Wilhehn — a generic name for a 
group of painters rather than the name of an individual — and latera 
Suabian, Stephan Lochner, who came to Cologne about 1430, repre- 
sent this idealistic phase. It is piobable that Lodmer had come into 
contact with the work of the Flemish masters, but this influence is 
only supetfidally apparent, and his wodk, in its naivet6 of feding, 
its delicaty , and its poetic ^irit belongs to an earlier age. 

After Lodmer the influence of the Nethetlands dominated the 
school of Cologne. In 1450 Ropsx van der Wcyden went to 
Italy and probably visited Cblpgne on his way home; from about 
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tlus tune Planish leaHsm made slow but certain pi<Qgres8. To this 
period belong various anonymous masters called after the names of 
their chief works or of the churches where thdr works are found. 
The Master of the life of Mary combined Flemish realism with some- 
thing of the idealism of the sdiod of Cologne, and from his pictures 
there breathes a sincere and simple religious spirit not found in the 
later woiks. The Master of the Holy Family portmyed the every- 
day life of bourgeois Germany without any real dq>tfa of feeling. 
Incidentally he was the first painter of Cologne to whom designs for 
glass painting can be attributed; three windows in the Cathedral 
were acecuted from his design, and show him to have hnr] fine feeling 
for colour and composition and decorative effect. The INIaster of 
Saint Se\'erin, reacting against the idealism of tlie school of Cologne, 
carried real i almost to an extreme. The Master of Saint Bartholo- 
mew, of Suabia, was an original and vigorous painter, and at the 
same tune simple and moving, who showed a close connection with 
the Colmar artist, Martin Schongauer. Bartholomaus Bruyn, a 
Dutch master v:ho settled m rologne, came under Italian influence 
which in general had an unfortunate cfTcct in (Germany. Bruyn's 
best works were his able portraits, a numl)c i nf which have come 
down to us dating from 1520 to 1530. I he paintmg of Cologne was 
unimportant after the second half of the xvi century. 

In Switzerland towards the middle of the xv century an impetus 
was given to the arts by the Council of Basle, called in 143 1, which 
attracted numbers of artists not only for the purpose of enriching the 
churches of the city with painted glass, tapestries, and altarpieces, 
but with the hope of finding patrons among the civil and ecclesias- 
tical dignitaries who attended the council Among the painters who 
settled in Basle at this time was Conrad Witz, who had come in con- 
tact with the art of Flanders and Burgundy, and whose work, partic- 
ularly ill its colour, is not unrelated to that of Lochner. Later Witz 
moved to Geneva. A wing of an altarpiece representmg the Draught 
of Fishes, painted by Witz and now in the Geneva Museum, shows 
surprising abihty in the rendering of landscape. 

The preSminent art in Germany in the xv ami xvi centuries was 
the art of engraving on wood and copper. Almost all the artists were 
both engravers and painters; ami in many cases their engraved work 
jns finer than their paintings. The art of e^gravin^had animpor- 
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taat bearing on painting, as the engraver's use of line was carried into 
his painting, resulting often in harsh, exaggerated contours and rigid 
draperies. In the second half of the xv century marked progress in 
oigraving on copper was made by the Master E. S. or the Master of 
1466, belonging to the region of the upper Rhine, who gave freedom 
and scope to the art. His technical ad%^nces were further developed 
by the far greater master, Martin Schongauer, and culminated in the 
perfection attained by Diirer. Originally a goldsmith, Master E. S. 
carried the detailed technique of this craft into engraving. He was 
essentially CJothir — in his tNpes and drawing, his use of ornamenta- 
tion, and his feeling for the grotesque. One of the rare engravings by 
this master, the Tiburtine Sibyl and Augustus, is in the Museum 
Print Department. 

Martin Schongauer, the first painter of note of the srhool ( f Col- 
mar, was of greater importance as an engraver. He was a follower of 
van der Weyden and may possibly have visited the Netherlands. 
He probably received his early training in engraving in the workshop 
of the Master E. S. In general his harmonious, well-balanced com- 
positions and dignillcd figures show the simplicity of the early Got hic. 
He combined a keen faculty of ohscr\ aLiun with a deUcate imagina- 
tive {)ower. His Christ bearing tlie Cross and the Temptation of 
Saint Anthony are perhaps his finest engra\ings. The Museum is 
fortunate in possessing excellent impressions of both of these plates. 
Schongauer exerted an important influence on engraving in Germany 
and even in Italy. 

The Master of the Amstezdam CtJnnet (sometimes caUed the 
Master of the Hausbuch), probably from the middle Rhine district, 
was both painter and engraver. Altboni^ his pamHtiga are in the 
main inferior to his engravings, his double portrait of TW Lovers in 
the Museum at Gotha is one of the most pleasing of German xv cen- 
tury paintings. His work as an oigraver is characterized by its 
originafity, its freedom of dzaughtsmandiipy and its vigour of expres- 
sion. ISs subjects were chiefly alkigorical and goire scenes: he was 
one of the first of the German engraven to attempt portraits direct^ 
fomihfe. 

In Norembeig in the ear^ part of the xv century there was de- 
veloped a local school, in whidh a certain Master Berthdd was the 
most noteworthy artist. He was both sculptor and painter, and 
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^Us work shows the diann and grace ol the earlier pamtiBig. The 
ne w ^Itit erf natumlism which was to pcedomhiate in the second 
hafi of the century becomes manifest in the woik of the Master of 
the Tucher Altar. After about 1450 the Flemish influence of van 
der Weyden, introduced into Nurembeig Hans Pkydenwuiff, 
was prominent. Pleydenwuiff's pupil, Michael Wolgemut, was at 
the head of a large and well patronised workshop, which produced 
paintings, sculpture, and wood-engraving^, showing for the most 
pert no originality or observation of nature. It is possible that one 
of the painters in this workshop was Rueland Frueauf, who has be^ 
suggested as the author of the Fogg Museum Visitation, now at- 
tributed to Zeitblom. 

The XV century school of Ulm produced no great master; it was 
characterized in the main by its quiet provincialism. Hans Mult- 
scher, the founder, was unusually realistic for the period in which he 
worked; another member was Hans Schiichlin, who showed the in- 
fluence of Schon^^auer. The most able master of the school was 
Bartholomaus Zeitblom, who perhaps best gives expression to the 
serene life of a pro\4nrial town. His calm types, subdued colour, 
simple lines, and quiet feeling make him one of the most pleasing of 
the early Germfin painters. Martin Schaffner continued the tradi- 
tion of Zeitblom into the xvi century. 

Towards the end of the xv century Augsburg became the most 
impwrtani ( nire of painting, owing perhaps to the increase of wealth 
among the merchant classes from commerce with Italy and the 
Netlierlands. The first master of note was Holbein the Elder, who 
was influenced by Schongaucr and by the Italian painters. His 
silver-point portrait drawings are remarkable not only for their 
sound technique, LuL for their chiiracLer portrayal, and show him not 
im worthy of comparison with his more famous son. Hans Burgk- 
mair visited Italy; and in his work, for the first time in Germany, we 
see Renaissance details taking the place of Gothic ornament. Like 
so many of the German artists, Burgkmair was of more importance in 
the field ci cingraving. He drew many d the designs for the Maxi- 
milian publications. Editions of these works showing prints from 
Buigkmair's designs are in the Fogg Museum. 

In Albrecht Dttrer the finer elements of the German spirit find their 
fullest eipression. Though influenced by both Italian and Flemish 
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mastersi he was fundamentally Gennan. A thinker and scholar, a 
keen observer and Investigator, as well as a creative artist, he has only 
one peer in Germany, Hans Holbein the Younger. As a painter, 
particularly of portraits, Diirer achieved great distinction, but the 
full height of his genius was reached in his engravings on wood and 
These are fully represented m the Museum ooOectidn m 
impressions of great beauty. Ranging from the fantastic visions of 
the Apocalypse to the familiar realisni of the scenes from the Life of 
the Virgin, and the symbolism of the Mehmcholia, and the Knight, 
Death, and the Devil, they best reveal his spiritual insight, his great 
technical ability, and his powerful artistic individuality. Like the 
men of the Renaissance, Durer saw beauty eveisrwhere. He was a 
keen student of nature and thus on the boundary of the new world, 
yet in spiritual content many of his finest works hark back to the 
life and thought of the Middle Ages in Gennany. 

In the second quarter of the XVI century, immediately foUowing 
Diirer in the field of engraving, came the Little Masters, so called 
because of the small size of their engraved plates. They derived 
inspiration both from Dtirer and from Italian masters, but main- 
tained a distinctive style of their own, and were, many of them, pos- 
sessed of charm and unusual fcrhnical ability. Although known 
chiefly for their engra\"ings, many of these men were also painters. 
Among them were Hans Scbald Behnm, a master of ornamental 
design, whose work in its finest impressions has someUiing of a 
cameo-Hke quality; Heinrich Aldegrever of Westphalia, also an en- 
graver of ornament; Barthel Beham, whose portraits rank among 
his best work; and Georg Pencz, essentially German in spirit, who 
aimed at Italian classicism without success. Albrecht Altdorfer, 
usually classed with the Little Masters because of the size of his en- 
graved plate>;, was the most original genius of the group, and the 
least dej^endent upon Diirer. His chief distinction was his feeling 
for landscape and light effects, which he portrayed with charm and 
delicacy. More than any other xvi century artist he reflects the 
fair>'-laie atmosphere of the German folk-lore. 

The second great artistic personality of the xvi century, who rajiks 
even above Diirer in the history of painting, was Hans Holbein the 
Younger. Diirer, although strongly influenced by the Italian Renais* 
sance, was yet typically Gemum — Holbem, on the other hand, like 
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his contemporar}' Erasmus, was a cosmopolitan, " n. citizen of all the 
world," bound by no local or national traditions. His appeal is uni- 
versal. Holbein was the first German to belong vvhollv to the Renais- 
sance, and, in contrast to Diirer, stands out preeminently as a 
realist of the modern world, concerned with portraying in an ob- 
jective, impersonal manner the life of his day, the life of cities and 
merchants, the life of facts, rather than the life of ideals. But his en- 
gravings, for example his woodcuts for the Dance of Death, show 
that he was not lacking in imagination. It is, however, as a keen 
observer and portrayer of the men and women about him that he is 
best known. His portraits are extraordinarily vivid interpretations 
of character. Espcciall}' line is his series of por trail drawings at 
Windsor. In these free, preliminary studies may be seen Holbein's 
mastery of draughtsmanship and design, and his power of obtaining 
results by the simplest possible methods. No other artist has left 
so complete a rendering of the world in whicb he lived. 

Ranking just bdow DOrer and Holbein was Mattfaias Grtinewald, 
a great imaginative artist and unequalled in Germany for his mas* 
teiy of colour. He abandoned the accepted scrupulous tedmique of 
the school, and employed the methods of the painter who feds and 
models in colour, light, and shade. His chief woik was the great 
altaipiece painted for the abbey of Isenheim in 1510, and now be- 
kmi^ to the Museum of Colmar. This altaipiece is one of the 
masterpieces of Gennan art, remarkable for its emotional expression 
and for the beauty of its colour and lig^ effects. 

In the XVI century the Saxon school came into prominence under 
the leadership of Lucas Cranach the Elder. Cranach and his fol- 
lowers produced a vast amount of woric: portraits, religious, myth- 
ological, and allegorical paintings and engravings. Althou^ Cranach 
lackedDiir^'s imaginative insightand Holbein's gifts asa portraitist, 
he is at his best an able artist, often fantastic, but individual and 
interesting. His finest portraits are sincere and realistic; his colour 
is often dear and fine. Another artist of importance in the first half 
of the century was Hans Baldung Griin, who worked at Strasbuig, 
a surprisingly individual master whose originality of invention, 
particularly in bis woodcuts, is far too little appreciated. Grun's 
influence is seen in the work of the Swiss artists of the early xvi 
century, particular^ Urs Graf and Nicolas Manud Deutsch, both 
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of whom were virile paintm and wood-^ignvers. These masters 

are represented by woodcaU in the Fogg Museum Print coUectioa. 
In the second half of the xvi century debilitating foreign if^flMfnTtn 

and the imitation of foreign models, particular^ Italian, superseded 
^f ^.^^ native qualities. Oneartistof the period, however, Adam Elsheimer, 
xsT&'tSto deser\'es mention because of his influence on Rembrandt and the 

Dutch school. In the early part of the xvn century the Thirty 

Years' War completely stifled artistic expression in Germany. 

M. £. G. 

The German paintings in the Fogg Museum vitf be found under Not. 52-58 

in th'^ Catalapue. 

Among the artists mentioned in the foregoing sketch the following are rep- 
resented in the Boston Museum of Fine Arts and in the collection of Mrs. John 
L. Gardner at Fenway Court 

Boston Museum of I'ine Arts: Master of the Holy F.viiiLY, Two Saints; 
Master df Saint Skvkrin, Triptvrh- Wolgemut, Death of the Madonna; 
Ckamach the Lluek, Portrait oi a U umaa. 

Fenway Court: Scbongauzr, Madonna; Dtkun, Portxait of a Man; 
HoLBBDT ZBE YouNGBft, Portiaita of Sir William and Lady Butts. 
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BARTHOLOMAUS ZEITBLOM (?) 
About 1450 to about 1531 

Baithokunftus Zeitbkiii was a painter of Ulm m Stiabia. Our 
knowledge about Iilm and particularly about his youth is yeiy meagre 
and indefinite. He was probably bom about 1450, and perhaps even 
earlier, and died between 1518 and 1521. He was a son-in-law of 
Hans Schiichlin, and possibly his pupiL He was influenced by Hans 
Multscher. We find his name in the records of Uhn from 1484 to 
Z518. The statement sometimes made, that he was a pupil of Schon- 
gauer, appears to be without foundation, although it is more than 
Ukefy that Schongauer's work influenced him, as did that of the 
sdiools of Franconia and Augsburg. His style has certain peculiari- 
ties, such as the slendemess of the figures; his colour scheme is 
rich and harmonious, and his draperies well drawn. 

His best pictures are to be found in Berlin, Augsburg, Munich, and 
particularly in Carlsruhe and Stuttgart. A painting of his school is 
in the John G. Johnson collection^ Philadelphia. 
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xxviii (s-6), 

52 THE VISITAl lON 

Oil on panel. H. 27A in. W. 14I ta. (69.6 X 37.5 cm.) 

The Virgin's gown is of dark blue green with a yellow white bonier 
around the bottom of the skirt. About her throat is a tranqtsieiit 
white scarf. Her mantle is of rose colour bordered with a narrow line 
of white. Her hair is yellow brown. Saint Elizabeth wears a gown 
of oUve green bordered with brown fur on the bottom and on the 
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sleeves. Her undersleeves and the hood under her kerchief are a pale 
rose colour. Her kerchief and cufifs are white. Her bag b red; the 
knife at her side and her shoes are dark brown. The aichitectunl 
setting and the rocky cMs on the left of the picture are gray; the 
floor is neutral orange yellow. The space seen through the opening 
of the doorway behind Saint Elizabeth is black. The spaucA betweea 
the figures is of gold, perhaps modem. 

The panel, bought in Munich, wns placed in the Museum in 1908. 
It is attractive in colour and pleasing in feeling. The calm serenity 
of the two figures is chazacteristic of Zeitblonu 

MENTIONED 

BBtNATH. New Yoric and Boston. ,59, Rcfiroductioa. (Attributed to Rudand 
Frueauf ?) 

Boston. MmBDif ov fam Am. BtdltHn. June, 1909. 38, N0.23. 
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SAINT JOHN THE EVANGEUST AND SAINT SEBALD 
on on panel. H. sH in* W. 30H in. (148.2 X 78.2 cm.) 

Saint John wears a blue green robe with a band of neutral yellow at 
his throat and a dark red mantle. His hair is browTi and his chalice a 
neutral yellow. Saint Sebald, the patron saint 01 Nuremberg, is clad 
in a robe of blue green over which is a tunic of neutral gray green, 
with a brown collar. He wears a dark green hat with a dull yellow 
shdl on the brim. Ws hair is brown; his staff is neutral yellow; his 
losaty and boots are dark biown, and his wallet dull gray green. 
Both saints have halos of green irith gold boideis. Thebadkgzoimd 
IS 6bA ted brown, probably repainted, with a decxnatKni of neutrd 
brown in the upper comezs. Hie pavement on which the figures 
stand is of alabs of yellowish white and pink. Hie gray green slabs 
at the front edge of the pavement are held together with bkdL deats. 

SAINT PETER AND SAINT PAUL 

OQ on paneL H. 58I in. W. 50I in. (148.2 X 77.7 cm.) 

Saint Peter wears a dull blue robe over which is an orange red 
mantle lined with yellow. EBs cuff is gray green, and his keys a neu- 
tral yeUow. Ks hair and bttrd are gray. Saint Paul wears a robe 
simijar in colour to the famous van £yck green, and a yellow white 
mantle lined with red. His hahr and beard are black; his swoid is 
neutral yellow. Ihe halo6» background, and pavement are shnilar to 
those in No. 53. 

These two panels were at one time in the ooUection of Herr van 
BflrU, a painter of Munkh. They were placed in the Fogg Museum 
in 19x0. 



GERMAN SCHOOL (?) 
xvzcentuiy 

DESCENT FROM THE CROSS 

Oil on panel. H. 31} in. W. iS^ in. (81 X 46 cm.) 

The panel is especially beautiful in its colour design. The figure on 
the right, Saint Nicodemus, wears an olive green doublet with bands 
of brown fur around the sleeves and dark green blue undersleeves, 
bright vermilion hose, and yellowish brown boots. His cap is of a 
dark rose colour aj)proaching to violet, trimmed with a band of brown 
fur. His hair is ver>' dark brown, almost black. About his waist, 
over his arm, and held in his left hand, is a pale yellow drapery. The 
figure on the left, Saint Joseph of Arimathea, wears a mantle of daik 
violet red — sonilar in ccdour to ibt cap of Nioodemus — boidend 
with brown fur; over his shoulder is a silvery white scarf. Hissleeve 
is a dark violet led and his boots a reddish brown. HewearsametsI 
belt. The flesh of these two figures has a reddish tint Theundulat- 
ing lines of the ho(^ of Chiist, which is in genend of a ydlowish flesh 
colour, and the sweeping curves of the yellow drapery held by 
Saint Klcodemus contiast veiy pleasantly with the stiff, straii^ 
ydlows and browns of the ladders and the cross, just enoui^ of which 
is seen to emphasize the beauty of the curves and not cnouj^ to sug- 
gest stiffiaess or ifgidity. The colour of the sky changes from a deep 
gieen blue towaid the zenith to a pinJdfih gray at the hociaon. The 
general tone of the landsci^ is biown. 

The pktuxe was purchased from a dealer who bou^t it in Pans. 
Fonnerly it was m Spain. It was placed in the Fogg Museum in 
1912. 

This painting has been supposed to be by a master of the German 
school, though various suggestions have been made as to its author- 
ship. Perhaps the most plausible suggestion is one that has been 
made recently, namely, that it is a Hungarian primitive painted by a 
master who was influenced by the Ferrarese school. There are said 
to be a number of pictures in the Gallery at Budapest evidently of the 
same school. At the present time photographs of these are imob- 
tainable. At all events, the picture is a fine piece of colour and was 
painted by a master of dbtinction. 
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All four of the Gospels relate that Joseph of Arimathea went to 
Pilate and begged the body of the Saviour, but only the Gospel of 
Saint John says that Nicodemiis brought ^ices with which to em- 
balm the body. Nicodemus is, however, almost invaiiably repre- 
sented in pictures of the Descent from the Cross, assisting Joseph of 
Arimathea. Often Saint John and the three Marys are present and 
some of the disciples who had fled and who were supposed to have 
returned. In the early Italian form of representation two ladders 
were placed against the arms of the cross, one on either side of tlie 
body c>f Christ. Joseph of Arimathea on the ladder on the right of 
the Sa\aour supported Christ's body over his shoulders. A similar 
arrangement is followeti in this picture. Later representations 
tended to become more comphcated and less impressive. 

MENTIONED 

American journal of archaeology. Jan.-March, 1914. ad ser.j xviii (z), 134. 

(Listed in error as by Isokbnuidt.) 
BonoN. Mnmm at Fan Axta, McMn. Aug:, 1913. 39. 



LUCAS CRANACH THE ELDER (?) 

1472-1553 

Lucas Cranach the Elder was the first painter of importance of the 
Saxon school. His name, Cranach, is taken from that of his birth- 
place, Kronach, in upper Franconia. The famUy name is uncertaiit 
Lucas Cianach was the pupil of his fattaer and vas well known, not 
only as a painter, but as an engraver on copper and a designer of 
woodcuts as well. He did his principal work between 1506 and 1540. 
Li the field of painting his chief interest was in portraiture, and he 
spent much time in depicting the features of all the German re- 
formers and their patrnrt'^ nnd fonrnvor:-. From 1 502 to 1 504 Cranach 
was in Vienna; m the latter part of the year 1504 he took up his 
residence in Wittenbecg, where later in 1537 and a^ain in 1540 he 
was burgomaster; in 1508 we find him in the Netherlands; and in 
Augsburg and Innsbruck from 1550 to 1552. He is said to have ac- 
companied the Elector Frefk ri( k the Wise on his pLlgrimage to the 
Holy Land in 1493, and it was the Elector who granted him his 
" kleinod " or coat of arms or motto representing a crowned winged 
snake. Until 1 509 Cranach signed his works with his initials L. C. 
After that date and in all his sub^crJu< at works he used as a signa- 
ture the winged snake with variations. 

Portraits of Luther, either by the master or his pupils, are not 
infrequent, since C ranach was the reformer's intimate friend. In 
fact, he is said to have arranged the marriage of Luther and Cath- 
erine Bora. There are at least fifteen painted portraits of Luther, or 
portrait groups in which he appears, m addition to woodcuts and 
engravings, known to be the work of Ctanadi or his school. Two are 
in this coimtiy, one In the Johnson collection and No. 56 in this 
Catalogue. Cranach's most convincing pictures are to be seen in the 
galleiies of Berlin, Munich, and Vienna, although a number of fine 
examples have found thdr way into American museums and private 
collections, notably the Museum of fine Arts, Boaton, and the 
Metropolitan Museum. 
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graphien, 95.) 

HsiEn, K. E. Fortleben der rdigiflft-dogniatisdien Kompositionea Ciattadta 
in der Kunst des Protestantismus. Reperk f, Kimttm* B«lin, 1909. 

xxxii (5), 415-435- 

MiCBAELSON, H. Lukas Cranach der Altere. Leipsic, 1902. (Beitrage zur 

Kttnstgesdiichte. N. F., zxviii.) 
VoGSL, J. Zur Cranachforsdiung. Zeiis^. f. hiU. KwiA Ldpsic, 1907. 

N. F., xviii (9), 219-226. 
WO£RM/VNN, K. DieDresdner Crauach-Ausstellung. Zeitsckr.J. biid. Kunsi. 

Lcipsic, 1900. N. F., xi (2-4), 25-35, 55H36, 78-88* 
WosBiNGSR,W. Lukas Cianadi. Munidi, 1908. ^iaaradie IllustEatoien.) 

56 PORTRAIT OF MARTIN LUTHER* 

00 on panel. H. 26f in. W. 19H hi. (4S8 X 50 cm.) 

Against the usual Cranach blue is set the flatly painted black robe 
of the sitter, relieved by a bright red band just below the white collar. 
The brilliancy of these two colours is emphasized by a black cord. 
Luther'shairisof silver gray and is treated in a masterly way. His 
c^arebrown; the flesh tints, in the reproduction, appear pasty and 
unconvincing, owing to clumsy rquunting and restoration. This 
iqMunt has been removed recent)^ and in the process of careful 
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r*l*^fimg the barely distinguishable letters on the light-hand side, 
close to the face, have disappeared, leaving only the original lettering 
above the head. The modelling of the hands is not satisfactory, 
owing perhaps to over cleaning in the past. On the whole, the pic- 
ture is in a fairly good state of preservation, though it may have 
darkened with age It is signed with the wioged snake just below 
the date 1546, on the left. 

This portrait, which was formerly in the collection of C. Fairfax 
Murray of London, was first lent to the Fogg Museum in 1914. 

The portrait may well be from the hand of the master himself. 
Like many of Cranach's later works, there is evidence of a certain 
shallo .Miess in characterization; also the ^t tones which as a rufe 
Cranach employed may be observed. 
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GERMAN SCHOOL 
XVI century 

CHRIST IN THE GARDEN OF GETHSEMANE* 
on on pand. R. 49I in. W. aa^ in. (135.8 X 56.5 cm.) 

Christ in a neutral blue green gannent is praying. A design painted 
iu dark red on Ills halo indicates the cross, ISt-hind Him, Saint 
James, dressed in a blue green robe of the same colour as Christ's 
gazment, is holding his forehead in his hands, in a vam attempt to 
keep ttwake. A red mantle lies over his knees. Saint John, below 
Christ's feet) is bovred in sleep. His red mantle is Hie same colour as 
tlbe mantle wliuli Saint Janes mus. Saint Peter Is in a datk Une 
green gown, with his head resting on one hand and his swoid at his 
side. A wMte mantle 6d]8£com his shoulder. A golden chalice with 
the white wafer floating just over it bon the mount in front of Christ 
Judas hi a ydlow robe, with red lake appearing faintly hi the deqpest 
shadowSt approaches with a stealthy 8tq> from bdund the mount 
In his hand is a giay bag containing the sihrer. BSs eyes, like 
Chriist's, are directed towards the golden chalice tlud: soon is to h^ 
thelifeblood. Bdiind Judas comes the horde of soldiers, thdrspeara 
fonning a dark forest agamst the sky, the li|^ g^mmg on their 
hebnets. Another band of soiidieis appeals from the left side of the 
picture. The foreground and the mount are of an olive green. The 
higher peaks of the mount behind are of a paler green at the top, 
diading into a browmsh yellow. The prevailing tone of the €itf in 
the background is neutral gray. The sl^ is of a deq> bhie. 

The picture is said to have come from Vienna. Its authorship is 
difficult to deteimine. 

The chalice representing the cup to which Christ refezied in His 
prayer, " O my Father, if it be possible, let this' cup pass fipom me," 
stands on a rock in front of Him. This is imusual; generally an 
angel bearing the cup ilies down from the iq>per air towards the 
icnAAiii^ ^gure of the Saviour. 



SOUTH GERMAN SCHOOL 
XVI century 

THE WEIGHING OF A SOUL 

Lent by the Museum of Fine Arts, Beaton. 

(XI on pUDd. U. 76I in. W. 48^ in. (193.3 X 133.S cm.) 

Saint Michael holds the scales and pours the water of purity on the 
head of the figure representing the soul. In the opposite side of the 
scale are placed the things of this world — a tower, land, money, 
food. The devil is adding hi:> wliole weight and the force of his dia- 
bolical strength to pull down the scales, in vain. On the right side of 
Saint Michael stands Saint George, conquering the dragon, and on 
the left is Saint John the Baptist holding the Lamb of God. 

The figures stand on a grassy meadow of dark brown green ; behind 
them are neutral yellow green rocks. The background is blue, piob- • 
ably repainted, with a gold field In the upper left-hand comer in low 
relief. Saint Geozge is clad in steel gray annour, over which is a 
neutral red violet doak. Saint Michael wears a white robe with 
greenish shadows, over which is a light olive green cope with a red 
fringe. Saint John the Baptist wears a neutral brownish hairy gar- 
ment and a doak which is pale yellow in the light and daik red tn the 
shadow. His banner is red with a white cross. Various shades of 
yellow and brown are the prevailing tones through the rest of the 
picture. These colours appear in the representations of the devH 
and the dragon, in the scaks and contents, the flesh tones, staffs, 
and hair. The cream coloured Lamb has a crudfoim nimbus, and 
the three saints have golden halos on which are embossed their 
names. The cross-piece of the scales and the tips of Saint Midiael's 
wings are black. 

The picture was bought in Mimich in 1907, and given to the 
Museimi of Fine Arts, Boston. It was at one time in the collectioD 
of the Munich sculptor Ludwig Schwanthaler (1801-1848). It was 
placed in the Fogg Art Museum in 1916, having been previously lent 
to the Museum from 191 1 to 1913. 

The painting is probably the work of a south German artist. At 
one time it was attributed to Hans Baldung GrUn. 
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The Psychostasis or the Weighing of the Soul in the balance as a 
symbol of judgment was onployed by the Egyptians many centuries 
before the Christian era. It is found in the Book of the Dead about 

1400 B.C. Mohammedanism also made use of the symbol; and it ap- 
pears in certain other of the oriental religions. The Weighing of the 
Soul is of frequent occurrence 111 Greek literature and art. There is in 
the Boston Museum of Fine Arts a Greek v centurv' marble relief 
representing a weighing? srene, in which a winged youth weighs two 
small nude figures in the presence of two seated women. This is per- 
haps the Weighing of Adonis. In general, Hermes, the messenger of 
the gods and the conductor of shades from the upper to the lower 
world, presides over the scales, cxcej^t in certain representations 
in which Justice holds the balance. Then the symbol expresses the 
divine act of judgment. The duties of the Greek Hermes descended 
to the archangel Michael, who was the me^Dsenger of Heaven. It was 
his office to conduct souls into the presence of the Almighty and to 
weigh Lhcm in the balance on Llic Judgment Day. Saint Michael was 
also patron saint and prince of tlie Church Militant and leader of the 
celestial forces. As the weigher of souls he is usually represented 
winged and clad in the angel's robe as in this picture, or in full 
aim(Nirmhischata£terof thecfaaiiqpicmofHeaveii* Alter the b^gin- 
ving of the XV ceiitiir>' representations of Saint Michael in aimour t 
became moxe frequent. As in thb picture, the devfl is usually pres- 
ent at the weighing of the soul. The good was generally in the scale 
to the right of the saint, the right being the place of honour. 
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FRENCH FAINTING 

THE history of painting in France is not the histoiy of a strongly 
indi\idual native school showing a continuous development, 
hke the various schools of painting in Italy. On the contrary, dotni 
to the XVIII century, painting in France, with the exception of the 
illumination of manuscripts, was rather the work of individuals and 
schools reacting to outside influences, chit ily Flemish and Italian, 
and was not marked with a distinct national character, except in so far 
as the foreign influences were moulded somewhat by the native spirit. 

During the early part of the Gothic period and even through the 
XIV centur>' the histor>' of painting must be followed in the pages of 
the illuminated manuscripts. Mural decoration on any large scale 
was swept away, for with the advent of Gothic architecture the 
cathedral became a perfectly balanced structure of piers, buLiresses, ' 
and arches, and the necessity of supporting walls vanished. The 
vast spaces between the piers were filled with the brilliant stained 
glass windows which reached the height of their beauty in the great 
churches of the xn ;n u l xui centurie„s. Throughout the Romanesque 
period the art of niiiiiaturc painLiiig had been largely monastic. 
With the beginning of the xtii century', however, illumination was 
no longer confined to monks but was taken up by laymen, and Paris 
became the centre of schools of miniaturists. This was due in part 
to royal patronage, in part to the importance of the University of 
Paris, which attracted illuminators and copyists not only from 
Fhmoe but from Flanders as well. A new spirit developed; the 
austetity of the Itomanesque iUunitiatoxs disappeared The in- 
flittnce of glass painting wadt itself fdt; pure reds and Uues pie* 
domhiftted, enhanced by gleaming gold backgrounds. In the second 
half ol the xnr coitiiiy the influence of the architect and sculptor 
rather than that of the glass painter prevailed; architectural details 
irere introduced and figures became more graceful; a more human 
dement appeared in gesture and fieuaal expression. A careful ob- 
servation of nature became apparent in the representation of the 
plants and flowers, and <rf the little aninials and birds in Uie deoorsr 
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tive borders. The movement towards a freer, more life-like, and at 
the same time a more delicate art continued through the xrv and 
the early xv ( l iUurics. ModelJing was attempted, a lif^hter colour 
scheme was adopted, painting in grisaille ^ often appeared and a 
more graceful, supple use of line. Plain gold backgrounds gradu- 
ally gave way to fields decorated with designs in various colours, 
and later to landscape and arcliitecture. Jean Pucelle was the most 
important master of the Parisian school in the second quarter of 
the xrv century. After the middle of the century greater stimulus 
to realism was given by the influx of artists from the north, from 
Holland, Flanders, the Cologne district, and the duchies of Limbourg 
and Guelders between the Meuse and the Rhine. Leading masters 
of this pericxl were Andr6 Beauneveu, Jacquemart de Hesdin, and 
the three brothers Limbourg. Italian elements spread from Avignon, 
and something of the Oriental appeared in costumes and types. 
Miiiiature painting, in short, became representative of the Interna- 
tional movement which pervaded European painting at the end of 
the xrv and the beginning of the xv century. Perhaps the lovehest 
product of this deUcate and fragile yet realistic art is the Tres Riches 
Heures of the Due de Bern, at Chantilly, executed in part by tlie 
brothers Limbourg and untmished at Uie time of tlie I Juke's death 
in 1416. The miniatures of this Book of Hours represent the life of 
the people of the day with a vividness and charm, a beauty and 
finish of workmanship which make it unsurpassed in its field. 

In the first quarter of the xv centtir}', with the invasion of France 
by the English, Paris as the capital was abandoned by the French 
court. Manuscript illiunination was still practised there, however, 
and very beautiful work was done by loUoweis and pupils of the 
Umbouig brothers for the Engliah Duke of Bedford, regent of 
Fkance. Hie art of iUumlnation flourished throughout the century 
In the provinces also — in Anjou and Brittany, at Dijon in Bur- 
gundy, wliich had always beoi particularly open to Flemish im- 
migration and influences, and at Tours, where Italian dements were 
prominent This is seen in the wmk of Jean Fouqiiet»^i^ was both 
a painter and an illuminator, and Jean Bourdichon, the lUuminatDr 
of the Book of Hours of Anne of Brittany. 

* Grisailie. — A system of almost monochromatic pftinting in delicate bluish gray 
tfato ifidi high light* toudied in ifilh wliite or W 
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Pand pointiiig was practised in France in the latter part of the xiv 
century. At the court of Buigundy Jean Malouel, Henri Bellecfaoae, 
and Melchior Broederlam were in the employ of the dukes. Belle- 
chose is the probable author of the Martyrdom of Saint Denis, in the 
Louvie, and there axe two shutteis of a reredos by Broederlam in the 
Museum at Dijon, on which are represented the Annunciation and 
the Visitation, the Purification and the Flight into Egypt. These 
pictures are really only miniature paintings on a large scale, showing 
the graceful figures, delicate detail, and fine colour of the contempor- 
ary manuscript illuminations. 

In general, after the English invasion and the loss of the prestige of 
Paris, distinct centres of painting were formed, in which both Flemish 
and Italian elements may be seen. Since the establishment of the 
papal court at Avignon in the early xzv century this city had been the 
gateway through which Italian influence, particularly of the Sienese 
master Simone Martini and his school, entered France. In the xv 
centxuy Flemish artists passing through Avignon, on their way to 
and from Italy, brought northern characteristics with them. Nicolas 
Froment, a French painter at the court of King Ren€ at Aix, was 
close to the Flemish artists. The Burning Bush, the central panel of 
a triptych by Froment in the Cathedral at Aix, shows Flemish 
naturalism and splendour of colour. 

South cjf the Loire, painting rcntred at Tours, B our fi^cs, and Mou- 
lins. Jean 1 ouquet of Tours, who has already been mentioned as an 
illuminator, was also a portraitist. J* ouquet s portraits are admirable 
characterizations, although technically weak. His miniatures, in 
their broad technique, reveal the hand of the painter rather than of 
the illiuninator. They are delightful renderings of the hfe of xv cen- 
tury France, and in their feeling for landscape are akin to hlemish 
work. Fouquet was one oi the first of the French masters to go to 
' Italy, where he acquired the use of Italian Renaissance decorative 
elements. Italian influence is seen also in the work of the so-called 
Maltre de Moulins, whose pictures show a delicate feeling for ele- 
gance and beauty, for clear and harmonious colour, and pleasant 
landscape, but are lacking in strenirth. One of the finest works of 
' French xv century painting is an anonymous Pieti from Villeneuve- 
Ife-Avignon, which in breadth and simplicity of drawing and com- 
position and in depth of feeling contrasts strongly with the more 
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miniature-like panels of the period. In spite of its archaic gold back* 
ground the picture probably dates from the late XV century. In 
composition and in certain other features the painting resembles the 
Deposition, m the Frick collection, New York, attributed toAntonello 
da Messina, but more probably by a French primitive master. A 
popular and vigorous phase of xv century paintin^,^ ap[)ear:^ in many 
representations of the Virgin of Pity in village churclu s, and in a few 
remains of frescoes, many of which rc[ )resent the Dance of Death, a 
subject to which the engravers of the period were particularly partial. 

In the XVI century the classical spirit predominated all over 
Europe. This influence perx-aded France through the French and 
Flemish artists who went south and returned filled with enthusiasm 
for Italy, and through the French monarchs and i)rinccs who made 
periodical descents upon Italy and brought back with them Italian 
artists. The first step of importance in the history of Italian in- 
fluence in French painting was the decoration of the Chateau de 
Gaillon by Andrea Soiario, who was employed from 1507 to 1509 
by the cardinal, Georges d'Amboise. Other artists from ac ross the 
Alps came north, but it was Francis I who gave the great stimulus to 
Italianism. He was the first monarch to interest himself particularly 
in painting; and his enthusiasm for the achievements of Italian art 
was boundless. Through his influence Leonardo da Vinci and Andrea 
del Sarto came to France about 1516; but Leonardo lived only three 
years after his arrival, and Andrea's stay was short. Italianism did 
not prevail to an\ grt at extent until about 1531, when Francis sum- 
moned II Rosso and Prima ticciu to decorate iiis cliatcau of T ontaine- 
bieau. With tliese masters came many of their compatriots, who, 
with French artists working in the Italian style, formed the so-called 
Sekcdtf school of Fontainebleau. Benvenu to Cellini, the Florentine sculptor 
AMmKmw goldsmith, also played an important part in the spread of the 
new manner. By the end of the century France, the country which 
had evolved the Gothic, was dominated by the claaaol i<IeiiL 

The mventioii of printing lessened the demand for Dhmunated 
manuscripts; but although the art had practicaUy run its course by 
the end of the xv ceatuiy, miniature painting was contmued through 
the XVI centuiy. The woik of the period shows a peifecdon of tech- 
nique in the rendering of ^gures, landscape, and detafl, but tends to 
become more conventional and lacks the dtsam of the eadier ilium- 
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inatioiis. The most pleasing side of painting in France at this time 
is seal in portraiture, particularly in the work of Flemish masterSi of 
whom Jean and Francis Clouet and Comeille de Lyon were the 
most famous. In them the realism of the north was tempered by 
French gradousness. The numerous portraits, both paintings and 
chalk drawings, executed by these men or in their manner, date from 
the reign of Francis i down to the time of Louis xra. In the ^m- 
plicity and delicate beauty of their technique and in their subtle, 
vivid interpretations of the elegant, languid aristocracy of the day, 
these portraits are among the most delightful products of French art. 

In the early xvji centurv' painting assumed a more important posi- 
tion and was largely patronized by the Church and by laymen. Ital- 
ian influenrc rontiniicd, through the French artists who journeyed 
south and drew inspiration from the ^•arious schools of the peninsula. 
The painting of these men was technically correct, but lacked life and 
originality. Simon Vouet imitated the Carracci. Le Sueur, a pupil 
of Vouet, based his art largely on that of Raphael. Nicolas Poussin 
spent most of his life in Rome and gave complete expression to the 
contemporar}' feeling for antiquity. He was a master of technique 
and design and his work stands above and ai>art from that of the 
otlier artists of the day. Claude Lorrain, who also lived in Italy, was 
chiefly interested in landscape. His idealized out-of-door scenes 
are significant in their feeling for space and light. Flemish artists 
continued to paint in France, among them Philippe de Champaigne, 
a Brussels master influenced largely by Poussin, who painted reU- 
gious subjects and able portraits. Under Louis xiv the Academy 
of Painting and Sculpture was founded (1648), and all art became 
largely ofTicial and grandiose, dedicated to the glorification of the 
monarch. Original, vilal feeling was stifled. To this age belong 
Charles Le Brun,the decorator of the Gallen,^of AjxjIIo in the Louvre, 
and director of the (lobelins factory, and Pierre Mignard, decorator 
and portrait painter. Hyacinthe Rigaud and Nicolas LargiUicre, 
portrait painters who were inlluenced by the Fleniings, Rubens and 
van Dyck, also represented this monarchical art. After the death of 
Louis XIV the true French genius blossomed aiiew in the freer 
atmosphere of the xvm century. 

M.E. G. 
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French painting is represented in the Fogg Museum by the picture num* 
bered 59 in Um Catalogue. 

Among the artists m en t ioned in the f owgping gketdi the foBowing are 
resented in the Boston Museum of Fine Arts iod in the oolkcdon of Mn. 
John L. Gardner at Fenway Court. 

Boston Museum of Fine Arts: Claude Loiuuun, Parnassus; Fouseve de 
Ghampaignb, Portrait of Araanld d'AndiUy. 

Fenway Court: FkAKgoa Ctoun, Porbnit of a Brother of Chadcs dl 
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59A ANNXn>^CIATION TO THE MADONNA OF HER APPROACH- 
ING DEATH 

00 on pand. H. 37} in. W. 3^ in. X 98.4 cm.) 

The reds are the strongest note, as is usually the case in these early- 
religious pictures. The archangel Michael's short tunic is of a rose 
red bordered with blue and gold. This is balanced by a similar 
colour in the mantle of the woman irith her back turned to the 
Madonna in the group standing m the stieet; between the two a pale 
rose pink occurs in the mantle of the woman in the middle distance 
seeninprofile. The same cobur appears in the tunicof the angjd seen 
against the sky and in the wings of the left of the two angels oyer the 
archangel's head; while it occurs in a still paler form in the steps 
in the foreground, the columns, capitals, and other architectural 
members* The Madonna is kneeling in front of a desk. She wears 
a dark Uue mantle; the red sleeves of heat gown are visible at her 
wrists. Her pale face is relieved against the dark grayish brown 
aichitectuie. Hie fluttering drapery of the archangel Michael is 
white. The pavanent, of a warm cream colour, carries the ^e off 
down the village street towards the distant river and mountams, over 
which is a peaceful blue sky. The woman on the extreme left wears 
an o&ve green garment bordered with gold over a gown of bluish 
white. Her Ugjit undersleeve is of golden brown touched with gold. 
Her is pale red and her hair reddish brown. Next to her is a 
woman dad in dark green, with reddish brown hair. Thewomanand 
the child in the distance are dressed in a grayish white and thewoman 
just this side of them wears a neutral violet gown. The angel with the 
red wings in the arch is dressed in a pale blue mantle and the other 
angel on the right in a white mantle with a dark brown tunic. The 
pahn leaf is of green and gold and the desk of yellowish brown* 
Certainpartsof the architecture axe of a neutral olive green. Onthe 
gold border of the Madonna's mantle is an inscription difficult to 
discern. The word Christusiqipeaxs in the lower part and the word 
MsLter may be deciphered on the neck band. 

The picture was bought and placed in the Fogg Museum in 1910. 
It is said that it came ocigtually from Flanders. 
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It is singularly difficult to determine the author of the painting. 
Many suggestions have been made, covering most of the countries of 
Europe from Portugal and Spain through France, Flanders, Switzer- 
land, Germany, and Austria-Hungary; but in the Museum it is still 
attributed to the French s( hool. It seems dose in style to an altar- 
piece in the Cathedral of Aix, portraying scenes from the life and 
death of Saint Mitrius, which was show^n in the Fxhibition of French 
Primitives, Paris, 1904, anr! attributed to Nicolas Froraent. The 
architectural treatment and the mannered attitudes and gestures of 
the figtires are much the same in the two [)a in hugs. A picture 
similar in style, representing Esther and King Ahasuerus and attrib- 
uted to the Flemish school, was formerly in the George A. Heam 
collection (No. 328 in the sale catalogue). More than one critic has 
suggested that the Fogg Museum picture is by a follower of Conrad 
Witz, and that it was painted about the year 1500 in Basle. It 
appears to be eclectic. The nationality of the types is hard to 
determine. The picture is ^e in colour and interesting in its design 
and feeling. 

M£NTION£D 

AmeriatH journal of archaeology. Jan.-March, 1914. 2d ser., xviu (i), 124. 
Archivf. Kunstgcschicftic. I^ipsic. 1913. ii, No. 33, RqwoductJoo. 
Bekmath. New York and Boston. 60-61. 
BOBIOH. MosBxm Ot FiNB AxTS. BuUetm, Aug., 1913. 39. 
Boftard f^timkif magoMim, June, 191a 703, 704. 

BEARING OF THE BODY OF THE MADONNA TO THE 
SEPULCHRE 

Oil on pandL H. 37! in. W. 17I in. (96 X 4$ cm.) 

On the back of the Amninciatioji to the Madonna of her approadi- 
ingDeath was another picture, only half of which has been preserved; 
and that fnigvient has been much repainted. It repreamts the 
Bearing of the Bod^ of the Madonna to tlie Sepulchre. The apostles 
and attendant women are dressed m white and gray. Hie pahn 
carried by Saint Jdhn is white. The foliage and the foreground are 
a greenish brown. In the background is a green hill with a yellow 
castle. The sky is blue green veiging towards pink at the horiaon. 
In spite of the ba4 condition of the picture a queer, wild, somewhat 
fantastic impression is given, as Saint John, canyiqg his large palm 
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branch, and the bearers of the bier stride forward against the back- 
ground of hills and a dark sky. 

Ail that remains of the other half of this panel is a small fragment, 
a wreck of what it once was, but instructive as shoNving how much 
more attractive and how much finer in quality an old, faded frag- 
ment is than a picture repainted by modem hands. 

The Death and Assumption of the Madcnma were often treated by 
artists, but the Annunciation to the Madonna of her approaching 
Death was cm of the less frequently represented scoies. Gabriel 
aoDoiuKed to the MadcHuia the coming of her Son; Michael was the 
aogel of death, and in accordance with the legiend he hore a pahn. 
"I bring thee here a branch of pahngath»ed in Paiadiae; command 
that it be earned before thy bier m the day of thy death." The 
legend farther relates that after the Madonna's death, " the apostles 
took her up reverently and placed her upom. a bier, and John, canying 
the celestial pahn, went before." 

MENTIONED 

Archiv /. Kunstgesckichte. Leipsic, X9X3. ii, No. 33. 
Banarii poiSmtU^ nw^owiNe. June, 191a 703. 
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r ihc end of the XIV and the be^^'nning of the xv centur>' a new 



jL\ school of paiiiLing grew up in F landers. The school was the out- 
growth of northern mediaeval miniature and panel pamting. Flam- 
boyant Gothic sculpture had emphasized the value oL realism, and 
painters like Malouel and Bellechose, miniaturists like Jacquemart de 
Hesdin and Pol ck Limbourg established canons of naturalism which 
made I lemish art possible. The rise of the school was also aided by 
the xrv' century art of Cologne, besL sliown in the work of Meister 
Wilhelm. The art of the movement was, for its period, strongly 
realistic. Natural objects were painted with the utmost fidelity, 
interest in still life and genre began to appear, and details of archi- 
tecture and landscape were rendered as carefully as the heads of the 
most sacred personages in the coiiqx)sitions. So pronounced was 
this tendency that supeifidal observers are led to consider Flemish 
painting fundamentaUy material, but a thoughtful analysis will 
reveal a qnrituality in the art quite as sincere, if not so obvious, as in 
the panirtng of contemponuy Italy. In the early school the painting 
was aimoat iriioUy religious and scenes and actors were hamUed with 
reverence and deep feeUog. 

The Flemings, however, mheiited from earlier art a sdigioas type 
to which they clung with great tenacity and which to the modem eye 
is ugly. The exaggeratedly domed fordiead of the Madonna, a 
symbol of intellect to the Fleming, is to the modem a distortion. 
Similarly the tiny mouth, the eyes almost without brows, and the 
other features whidi Flemish symbolism demandedi are now some- 
what disturbing to the eye. When native realism and symbolism 
were coupled, as in the over realistic rendering of the ascetic Christ 
ChOd, the effect is sometimes startli]^ to the layman, and the begin- 
ner in the study of Flemish art should beware (rf niistakmg accidents 
of convention for artistic defects. If the conventions of Flemish art 
make it at first difl&cult to appreciate, the tedmical peifecti<m of the 
work nnist appeal to anyone. Oil painting, perfected if not neces- 
sarily invented in Blanders, gave a richness of colour and a lustre of 
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msda£t wUch spedaUy distmguished the style. The play and ddi- 
cate gradatkni of U^t over richly cobured surfaces was jFfcikdefed so 
dcflfuUy that the aztuis appioadied the equ ea ai on of a oomplele 
visual effect, finally ieacfaed,m 3cvn centuiy Honand^m the wrakof 
Veimeer. 

The first great Flemish masters were Hubert and Jan van Eydk, 
who painted the Adoration of the Lamb for the cathedral of Saint 
Bavon at Ghent. This cosmic composition may be regarded as the 
first complete declaration of the Flemish school, and it reveals both 
the mew naturalism and the old mediaeval spoituality which proves 
it to be essentially still a mediaeval work. Thouf^ in common 
tenninology xv century Flemish art is ^xiken of as belonging to the 
Renaissance, properly speaking the Middle Ages did not come to an 
end in Flanders till die close of the centuiy. The Ghent polyptydi 
is painted in a rich oil tedinique, which makes it ea^ to understand 
the attribution to the van Eycks of the invention of this method. 
Besides his share of the great polyptydi, Jan painted many fine 
panels, such as the Madonna of the Canon van derPaelen, in Bruges, 
and the Virgin of the Chancellor Rolin, in Paris. He was also a 
portraitist of astonishing ability and smoerity, as one may judge from 
the portraits of Amolfini and his wife, in the National Gallery, or the 
Man with the Pink, in Berlin. 

The van Eycks, though the inaugurators and probably the most 
irnportant artists of the mediaevd school, were surpassed in rdjgioits 
mysticism and equalled in tecliiuque by their slightly younger con- 
temporary, Rogier van der Weyden of Toumai. This master, in his 
most characteristic works, abandoned much of the realism of tlie van 
Eycks to obtain effects of more exalted religious fervour and tra^c 
grief. He was also a sensitive portraitist. It is interesting to note 
that Rogier was one of the first of the many Flemings to make thc^ 
journey to Ital> Meanwhile t\\ o artists of only sUghtly leas im- 
portance, the Maitre de Fldmalle (Robert Campin ?) and Petrus 
Chiistus, were contributing important el^ents to Flemish art. The 
former and older added to his native delicate aristocracy and reli- 
gious feeling an interest in still life which alone would give him an 
important place in the school. The latter made religious painting an 
excuse iot genre scenes, and he might almost be called the father of 
Flemish genre. Another contemporary, the bourgetnaDieiiGkBoutSy 
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became one of the most finished ff**liwMfttM in Flanders, and raised 
the sdiool of Louvain, his native dty, to a high position. 

The two chief figmns in the second ^neiatuui of Flemish painteis 
KFere Hugo van der Goes and Hans Memfinc. Van der Goes, a 
powerful master, Is best known for his altaipiece, painted in 1476 
for Tommaso Portinaii, and placed on view in the church of Santa 
Maria Nuova in Florence in 1482. It had a profound influence on 
contemporary Florentine painting, especially on the art of Ghir- 
landaio and Pier diCosimo. Hugo was also a portraitist of force and. 
delicacy. Memlinc was the most charming of the xv century Flem- 
ings. In his art realism is softened, the distorted types imposed by 
Flemish relijpbus omvention are modified, and an afanost Italian 
sense of beauty appears. Bom in Germany, his style partakes some- 
what of the chaifcter of the schod of Cologne. A serene, untroubled 
artist, he sacrificed power to delicate beauty, and is often called, not 
without reason, the Flemish Fra Angdico. A contemporary of van 
der Goes and Memlinc, Justus of Ghent, deserves mention. He is 
eyecially important since' he migrated to Italy in 1474 and in the 
court of XTrbino tauj^t Flemish techniqpie to the Italian masters, 
most notably to Mdoczo da Fori!, while his own style underwoit a 
partial Italianiaation. 

At the turn of the century, heralded by the work of Memlinc^ a 
diange came over Flemish ait The mediaeval quality began to dis- 
i^jpear and painting in the true spirit of the Renaissance commenced. 
The Renaissance in the north took the form, in all arts, of an imitar 
tion of Italian pseudo-classical fonns, rather than of a direct revei^ 
sion to classical models. This sort of imitation appears clearly in the 
paintings of Memlinc's pupil, Gerard David, who incorporated 
Lombard architectural detail, festoons, and Cupids, ^^ ith his back- 
grounds. This imitative ItaUanism was carried still further by the 
brilliant Quentin Metsys; and with his appearance the centre of 
interest of Flemish art shifted from Ghent and Bruges to Antwerp, 
where it remained while the school had vitality. Metsys travelled 
in Italy, and became the first whole-heartedly Italianate Fleming. 
He combined minute finish with breadth of effect, his colour is more 
unifonn and fused than that of his predecessors, and his figures begin 
to be modelled rather than drawn. His artistic tendencies were 
further developed by Jan Gossaerti called Mabuse from the town of 
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Us blitii, Maubeuge. Finally, Bernaid vhh Orky became the most 
completely Italianate of the great palnteis of the century, so that his 
works are frequently confused iviih those of contemporary Lom- 
bards. Whfle travelling m Italy he visited Some, and was strongly 
influenced by Raphad as well as by the North Italians. 

Meanwhile men of only lesser ability painted in the Italianate 
manner, among whcmi we may mention Jan van Soord, who twice 
visited Italy, the van Conimdoos^ and Lancelot Blondeel, painters of 
delicate and fanciful architectural backgrounds, and Adrien Ysen- 
brant, to whose delicacy, care, and feeling for life van Mander pays 
a tribute. Later than any of these came Antonis Mor, called also 
Ser Antonio Moro and Sir Anthony More in the countries he visited. 
A pupil of Scoiei, he was a true co8m<^litan, who painted portraits 
of iMxmiinent persons with a finished technique and a wonderful 
gnup of the p^rchology of the sitter. His work marks a transition 
from the early formal portrait to the mature work of Rubens and van 
Dyck. On Uie whole, the xvi century in artistic Flanders was the 
age of Italian imitation. Neverthelen, there were Flemings in the 
period who continued the native mediaeval tradition. Such a one 
was Jerom Bosch, a preacher in art, whose half-mad and diseased 
all^ries, painted in a clear, fluid technique, ^ron him great popu- 
larity in the Spanish court The bits of landscape painted by Bosch 
were charming, but he was surpassed in this genre by Joachim 
Patinir, the most lyric painter of the school His Herri 
met de Bles, combined Patinir's landscape art with a delicate Italian- 
ism. The native flavour <tf Flemish art was renewed by Pieter 
Bmegel the Elder and his sons. This master not only designed ' 
^tastic allegories in the vem of Jerom Bosch, but, what is more 
important, painted many delicate landscapes with an unstudied 
naturalism quite modem, and village scenes which, without Dutch 
coarseness, anticipated the developments of Dutch genre. 

If the XVZ century in Flanders was the age of imitation, the xvn' 
was the age of adaptation. The great artists of the XVn century 
studied Italian painting as carefully as their predecessors, but in a 
more thinking way. Th^ sought not to imitate, but to discover the 
secrets of colour and con^x>sition which imderlay the greatness of 
Italian art. The result was an Italianate art which nevertheless 
retained its native Flemiah quality. It was the studied, somewhat 
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edectic, but vigorous art of the Flemish Counter-Refoimatioii. Its 
greatest exponent and controlling genius was Peter Paul Rubens, an 
artist, scholar, courtier,aDd diplomat, who studied e^t years in Italy 
and returned to become practically artistic dictator of iWders. All ^ 
the tendendes of 3cvn century Flemish art might be illustrated m the 
vital, coarse, re^endent work of this artist. Ws range of subject 
was as extraordinary as his breadth of genius, and he is noted for 
religious subjects, allegories, hunting scenes, portraits, mythological 
scenes, genre, and still life. A contemporary of Rubens, Jacob 
Jordaens, at times out-rivalled Rubens in coarseness, at times 
painted with a suavity unusual in an artist who never left Flanders. 
Neverthdess, he always showed dynamic power. " Rubens dipped 
his brush in blood; Jordaens d^ped his in fire," is a shrewd char- 
acterization of the styles of the two men. 

Antoon van Dyck formed the third member of what we may call 
the great Flemish trinity of the xvn century. Beginning as a pupil of 
the smooth classicist Hendrik van Balen, he was apprenticed for a 
time to Rubens, but in 1^21 he went to Italy, where he remained five 
years. On his return he worked in Flanders till 1632, when he was 
called to England, and for the rest of his life he was associated with 
tilc court of Charles l. Van Dyck was the least Flemish and most 
cosmop>olitan of all Flemings. He worshipped at the shrine of Titian, 
and* obtained an almost Venetian richness of colour. Moreover, he 
was as delicate in thought as in touch, and he became the most re- 
fined, one might almost say the only refined, xvn century Flemish 
artist. As a religious painter, he belongs clearly to the Jesuitical 
group of the Counter^'Reformation. His mythological scenes are 
almost Venetian in quality, but he is best known for his many 
aristocratic portraits. 

Rubens, Jordaens, and van Dyck best sum up the tendendes of tiie 
age, but there were hosts of other artists, among whom perhaps 
Frans Snyders, animal and still life painter, deserves special mention. 
Meanwhile, native bourgeois and genre tradition was continued by 
the Tenicrs family, the most important member of which was David 
Teniers the Younger, who painted scenes of the inn and \illage 
street in the smooth terhnique of earlier 1 landers, but with a homely 
coarseness rivalling tin: art of some of the iaf er Dutrli 1 attle Masters. 
After 1700, although painting continued in Flanders, the importance 
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of the school declined, and for progressive painting in the Nether- 
lands we must look to Holland rather than to the Catholic southern 
country. 

Geofge Harold £dgdL 

Hie Flemttb paintings in die Fogg Miueum will be found under Not. 6o^$ 
in this Catalogue. 

Among the artists mentioned in the foregrang sketch the following are rep- 
resented in the Boston Museum of fine Arts and in the collection oi Mrs. John 
L. Gardner at Fenway Cowt. 

Boston Museum of Fine Arts: Van iker Weyden, Saint Luke drawing the 
Portrait of the Madonna; van Dypk. Portrait ol Anna Maria de^ Schodt ami 
other paintings by van Dyck an 1 his ichool. 

Fenway Court: Jan van Scorel, Portrait of a Woman; Antonio Moko, 
Portraitof Mary Tudor; Rubims, Portrait of the Earl of Arundd; ViwDrai, 
Portrait 
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ROGIER VAN DER WEYDEN (?) AND GERARD DAVID (?) 

ROGIER VAN DER WT^YDEN (?) 
1397/1400-1464 

Kogier <le la Pastuie, or Rpgier van der Weydeiii as he was caUed 
after he aettkd In Flanders, was bom at Toumai between 1397 and 
Z400. The register of the Toumai Guild of Painters shows that he 
was appienticed to Robert Campin in 1427. In 1432 he was re- 
ceived as a master painter in the Guild, although he had already 
made a name for himself as a painter hy ids Miraflores triptyd^ 
which dates from before 1431. Records of 1435 show that he was at 
that time oflSdal painter to the dty of Brussels. Among his works 
executed between 1435 and 1450 are the Descent from the Cross, in 
t h e Escorial, and the polyptydi d the Last Judgment, at Beaune. In « 
1450, the year of the jubilee, he went to Rome, also viating Florence, 
Ferrara, and probabfy Milan and Veuice. It is thou^t that he went 
to Cologne on his way home. His pictures painted after this date — 
among them his Adcuation of the Magi, at Munich, and the triptych 
of the Seven Sacraments, in Antwerp — show traces of Italian in* 
fluence, and his own work l^t its impress on the Italian artists. He 
died at Brussels in June, 1464, and was buried in Sainte Gudule. Van 
der Weyden and Memlinc rank among the greatest figures in early 
Flemish art and all but reach the high level of the van Eycks. 

Van der Weyden is represented in this rountr>' by the panel of the 
Miraflores triptych, Christ appearing to His Mother, in the collection 
of Michael Dreicer, New York; by a Portrait in the collection of 
Michael Friedsam, New York; by pands in the John G. Johnson 
collection, Philadelphia; and by a picture in the Metropolitan 
Museum belonging to the J. Pierpont Morgan collection. In the 
Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, is a picture of Saint Luke drawing the 
Portrait of the Madonna, probably by van der Weyden, although it 
has been attributed to Gerard David* 
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GERARD DAVID (?) 

1450/1460-1533 , 

Gerard David, the last great painter of the school of Bruges, was 
bom at Oudewater in Holland some time between 1450 and 1460. 
His first training was probably received at Haarlem. He came to 
Bruges toward the end of 1483 and in 1484 was admitted as master 
painter into tbe Gufld of Saint Luke and Saint EUipus. Hie woAb 
of the van Eycks, van der Weyden, van der Goes, and Memlinc, in 
Bniges, made a profound iminession on David. He was a ooundllo^ , 

the Guild in 14S8, in 1495-1496, and in 1498-14991 and dean fitom 
150Z to 1503. Fram 1488 to 1498 David was at work on two pands 
— the Judgment of Cambyses and the Flaying of Sisamnes — for the 
decoiationof the Justice room of the Town IbJl at Bruges. Between 
the years 1502 and 1508 David painted for Jean des Ttompes, trea- 
surer of Bruges, the triptych of the Baptism of Christ, of the Bruges 
GaUeiy. In 1509 he gave to the church of the Canndite nuns at 
Bnigies the picture now considered his masteipiece — the Madonna 
and SaintSyOf the Rouen Museum. Ini5i5hewenttoAntwerp,where 
he came mider the influence of Quentin Metsys, and was dented a 
member of the Guild ol Saint Luke. Hediedini523. David wasan 
Uhuninator as well as a painter. Two miniatures by him were (1914) 
in the Academy at Bruges. The famous Grimani Breviary and other 
books probably by the same hand — scmie of which are in America in 
the collections cdE William Augustus White and Alfred IMway 
White, of Brook^, and in the J. Fieipont Moigan Kbnuy — have 
been associated with his name. 

Paintings in this oountiy by David are in the Metropolitan 
Museum; the -collection of the New York Historical Society; and in 
private collections^ among them the P. A. B. Widener and the John 
G. Johnson collections^ Philadelphia; and the collections ci Heniy 
Clay Frick, and Henry Goldman, New York. 
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DIPTYCH 

A MAIJONNA AND CHILD — V.\N DER WEYDEN (?) 
fi BISHOP AI«> DONOR — DAVID (?) 
Oil CO pond. 

Madonna panel, H. 21} in. W. 141^ in. (55.5 X 35.7 col) 
Donor panel, H. 22^ in. W. 14 in. (56.3 X 35.5 cm.) 

The reds in this picture make a sort of V-shaped composition, 
nmning from the rose red and pink brocade behind the Madonna's 
head through the red robe with the green lining which extends from 
her left shoulder down toward the centre of the picture. In the 

other panel the gown of the donor is a V-shaped mass of red, which 
carries the eye up to the pink lining of the lappets of the bishop's 
mitre and his pink rnp. The Madonnfi wears a gown of green and 
gold brocade. Over this is her robe; her mantle which comes do^sni 
over her head and falls over her shoulders is a very dark blue. Her 
kerchief is white, as is the cloth on which the Child is seated. The 
Madonna and Child both have rich orange red hair. A wall of pale 
olive green similar to the lining of the robe is seen on either side 
of the textile behind the Madonna's head. Through the window 
may be seen a delicately painted landscape with a pale orange red 
wall with green trees in front. A horseman is farther off and two 
figures stand near the entrance to the yellowish castle with a pink 
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toof and blue tuiret in tbe distance. Far away a pale bluish moun- 
tain is seen against the sky, which is pale oiange red near the hoiizon 
and changes gradually into blue. On the other pand the window 
does not quite match the fiist one msise or in placing, and the colour 
scheme of the landscape is also different. The sky descends to a 
yellow green near the horizon instead of to an oiange pnk, and the 
general tonality of the distance is a cooler blue. The donor wears 
over his red gown a black mantle lined with gray fur. He wears a 
gold ring, ^nd in his hands is a scroll which reads: Me culpis 
solutum mitem fac et ca[stum]. (Make me free from sins, gentle 
and pure.) The bishop, Saint Jodoc, wears a vestment of green 
brocade, with a narrow band of rose at the neck, and a cope of dark 
green blue bordered and clasped with gold and lined with rose colour. 
His gloves are h'ght blue; on the back of his left glove is a dark blue 
Jewel set in gold. There are faint traces of gold embroidery around 
the setting. His three rings are gold set with dark blue stones. His 
mitre is gold and jewelled, lined with green. His cap is of rose colour 
and the lappets to his mitre are lined with rose. His scarf is bluish 
^^te. Th^ is no gold used in the picture, but the effect is pro- 
duced by yellow paint. On the right is a patch of greenish blue sky. 
Through the window the Crucifixion is seen on the hill in the middle 
distance, with numerous footmen and horsemen in evidence. This 
right-hand panel is not in perfect condition and has probably suffered 
in the past. 

The diptych offers an interesting problem. A number of critics 
have felt that the two wings were painted by different hands. Pro- 
fessor Frank J. Mather, Jr., of Prinreton, has disriic.sf>d the question 
in an able and interesting article in j\rt in America for October, 1915. 
The Madonna appears to be of the van der Weyden t^-pc. Most 
critics have thought that it was probably a contemporary copy by 
one of Rogier's assistants, but Professor Mather is bolder, and . iig;- 
gests that it may be by the master himself. The beautiful quality 
and exquisite finish of the picture and the fact that it has in the past 
held its own well on the same wall with other van der Weydens 
justifies this belief. 

The other panel was painted by a diiierent hand. The style is 
more powerful and vigorous. It has been suggested that Gerard 
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David or somebody akin to him may have executed this picture. Qd 
the back of the right-hand wing is painted a coat of arms with a 
moQognun and inscription, which leads thus: 



Hier voren lig^i6 begrave joos v&der 
burdi witt laed holder vW lomach 
lycke en zyns zoons fAa eidahertogp 

vA oostrycke hertoge v& bourgne grave 
v& vlandere etc en ghe (com) miteerd ont 
fanghere vA \'uemSbocht xxix iare 
die starf d<} \ ienic dach v& sporkele 
int iarr m cccc zesenentn^hentic (h) 

C Impaled arms 



[ Van der Mersch 
en ioncvrouwe katheline vk der 
mersch zyn eerste wyf die starf dfi 
XX dach v4 maye int iarr M cccc. 
[zesenent ?] neghentich bedt ver de zielen 



This has been translated by Professor Mather with the help of his 
friends Mr. and Mrs. Bye as follows: 

Before this lie buried Joes Van der Burch, formerly counsellor of the 
Roman Empire [used for Enqperoij and of his son Princdy ffi|^ineas^ 
Archduke of Austria, Duke of Burgundy, Count of Flanders, etc., oom* 
missioned as Recdver of Fumes for twenty-nine years, itbo died the 
fourth day of February, 1496. And Miss Kathleen Van der Mersdi, ins 
first wife, mbo died the twentieth day of May in the year 14^. 

The inscription has suffered and is in some j ) laces hard to read, but 
it appears to be substantially as above. The monogram J. K. 
doubtless represents the names of Joos and his wife Kathleen. 

In regard to the relation between the two panels, Professor Mather 
presents an interesting h}pothesis: " Both were made for the van der 
Burg family, as the arms in the windows attest, but there is much 
reason for sui jto.-ing that the two pictures were painte 1 independ- 
ently, perhai)s at Mciely diflfering times, by different artists, and later 
arbitrarily assembled as a diptych. The panel containing the por- 

' It has been soggested that the kttcn phi stand for FUBp, Um md oC the Envcnr 



J. K.-^ Van der Burg 
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trait? was originally at least two inches larger in every dimension, 
and later cut down. This is shown by the awkward way in which the 
frame cuts the donor's fingers, as well as Saint Jodoc's mitre and 
crook. Then the uLndow shows only two rows of bulLseyes on the 
sinister side of the central panel, as against three rows at the dexter 
side. Aside from this, the window by no means fits its pendant in 
the panel of the Madonna. It is kirger in every dimension, the sill 
and crossbar do not fit, the perspective is slightly different, revealing 
n^ore of the sill in the panel with the donor. Exannning the reverse 
of this panel, the story is equally plain. At all points the flourishes 
have been cut off, at the right-hand side one or two lines of text have 
lost a letter in part." 

Mr. Mather further points out that the most natural explanation 
of this cutting down of the portraits of the donors is that this panel 
was the newer and less valued of the two. The simplest way to fit 
the panels together would have been to build out the Madonna 
panel. Since this was not done, it is probable that the Madonna 
was too highly valued to be tampered with. 

The prototj'pe of the Madonna panel is doubtless the Madonna 
and Child of van der Weyden's Saint Luke drawing the Portrait of 
the Madonna, of which there are versions in Munich, in Petrograd, 
in the Wilczeck collection, Vienna, and in the Museum of Fine Arts, 
Boston. It is uncertain which of these is the original. There are 
numerous half-length Madonnas from this design in the galleries and 
private collections of Europe. In the Brussels Gallery are two 
Madonnas, one ol which is veiy close to the Fogg Museiun panel, 
with a window on tlie right thson0k which is seen a similar landscape, 
and the Madonna and Child nndoubted^ from the same design. 
Ahnost the only difference is that in the Bziua^ pictuie theie is no 
biocade behind the Madonna, and theie are golden lays 
Izom the heads of Madonna and Child. Other abnUar Madonnas are 
in thelUjksMuaetan, Amsterdam; the Aatwetp Gallety; the Meyer 
van der Bergh collection, Antwerp; the Kaiser Ftiediich Museam, 
Bedin; the Mattfays coUectian^ Brussels; the Cassel Galleiy; the 
Staedd Institute, Frankfort; the National Galleiy, London; thelW- 
mann collection, Madrid; tiie Germanic Museum, Nuxemiberg; the 
collection of Banm Chiaramonte Bordonaro, Feleimo; the Sttasbuig 
GaUeiy; in the oollectkm of M. ]i£chel van Gdder (No. lo in the 
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Catalogue of the Elxhibition of Woika by the early Flemish Pamten 
at the Guildhall Gallery, London, 1906); and in the Metropolitan 
Museum, New York. Thefe is also a similar Madonna on a nnidi 
smaller scale in the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. A tondo 
formerly in the Kann collection (Catalogue, No. 113), the full-length 
Madonna and Child in the central panel of a triptych attributed 
to Ambiosius Benson (No. 71 in the Catalogue of Ancient Paint- 
ings sold by the Kleinberger Galleries, January 23, 1918), the 
Madonna and Child in Berlin by Gerard David (No. 573A), and 
the Madonna and Child by Memlinc in the Koyal Chapel, 
Granada, axe variants from this design; and there are many others 
in various collections. It is uncertam which of the half-length 
Madonnas of this type is the original van der Weyden, or whether 
perhaps more than one o£ them was executed by the master's hand. 
The panels have been variously attributed to van der Weyden, 
Bouts, Memlinc, David, or Ysenbrant As we have akeady stated, 
Mr. Mather thinks that the Fogg Museum Madonna may be the 
work of van der Weyden himself. 

Dr. Victor van der Haegen, Archivist of the city of Ghent, in a 
letter dated December, 191 1, said that the picture is known and 
comes from the church of Sainte Walburge at Fumes, near Ostend. 
It appears by the inscription that Joos van der Burg died in 1496, 
and that he was counsellor for the Emperor Maximilian (1459-1519) 
and for his son Philijj (1478-1506). In that case the portrait 
could not have been painted by Roo-ier van der Weyden who died in 
1464. Gerard David was l »()i n between 1450 and 1460, and died in 
1523, \s hich makes it possible that the portrait was painted by him. 

The picture was bought by George W. Harris of lioston, probably 
some time between 1870 and 1880, from an American collector, who 
had gathered together some works of art in Europe. Mr. Harris on 
his death in 1906 bequeathed the picture to Harvard University. 
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SCHOOL OF QUENTIN METSYS 
XVI century, half 

Quentin Metsys (1466 ?-i53o) was a painter of the school of Ant- 
werp and the last master to express with sincerity the old tradition of 
the Netherlands. He was influenced by Gerard David and Diexick 
Bouts and also by Italian masters. 

Amsmg paintingft by Metsys in this country are those in the 
Metropolitan Museum, and in the John G. Johnson collection, 
Philadelphia. 

BIBUOGRAFHY 

BoBSCBiBE, J. D. Quinten Mttsys. Bnuadb, 1907. (CoUectioB des gnnds 

artistes des Pays-Bas.) 
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SAINT LUKE PAINTING THE PORTRAIT OF THE 
MADONNA 

Oa on panel. H. 17^ in. W. 12} in. (43.3 X 32.3 cm.) 

This picture is perhaps more lacking than most of those in the Gal- 
lery in subtle haimonies. Saint Luke is in a gown of strong red and 
the Madonna in a rich blue green mantle, which is similar to the 
head-dress of Saint Luke. Both have white kerchiefs. The pre- 
vailing tones of the background are grays and browns. Remini^rent 
of van Eyck's Arnolfini portrait in the N.itional Gallery is the 
mirror hanging on the wall behind the saint, in which his back and 
easel are reflected. 

The picture was bought in 1910 of LHrich Jaeger, who had pur- 
chased it the pre\ious year from a Spanish collection in which it 
was attributed to Mabuse. 

There is no reason for thinking that the picture is by Quentin 
Metsys himself, but it resembles his style more closely than that of 
other masters, though it is slightly reminiscent of certain character- 
istics of Mabuse. 

The subject of Saint lAike painting the portrait of the Madonna 
was frequently treated in the Middle Ages and in the Renaissance. 
The earliest sqwesentation that we know is a dmwmg supposed to be 
of the XX century, which is published in Ottl^s Italian School of 
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Design. The artist holds a brush in one hand and a small shell in the 
other, which is an interesting illustration of the mediaeval habit of 
mixing the colours in shells. Attributed to van der Weyden are die 
pictures of this subject, perhaps all replicas of a lost origiiial, in Petro- 
grad, in Munich, in the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, and in the 
Wilczeck collection, Vienna. All represent Saint Luke, pencil in 
hand, drawing in a book. A picture by Dierick Bouts belonging to 
Lord Penrhyn (No. 22 in the Exhibition of works by the early 
Flemish Painters at the Guildhall, London, 1906) treats the subject in 
a very similar vein. In the Print Room, Brussels, is an engraving 
from a lost painting by Quentin Metsys of the same subject. This 
design appears to have a bigness and boldness that the Fogg Museum 
picture lacks, and the composition is dissimilar. In this one also 
Saint Luke is represented as drawing, but here with his left hand, on 
a paper resting on a book, as the composition was doubtless reversed 
in the process of printing. In addition there are other versions, some 
of them later, in which Saint Luke is represented painting instead of 
drawing the Madonna. One of the early examples of this t}pe may 
be seen in the Germanic Museum, Nuremberg. It is by the Master 
of the Peringsdorf Altar and is said to have been painted in 1487. In 
this Saint Luke is represented ^\ith his panel on an easel, holding a 
palette of the modem type and with his hand resting against a mahl- 
stick. There is also nn engra\nng from the hand of Dierick Jacobszoon 
Vellert (active, 15 11 -1544) v^hirh represents the same subject — and 
here too the saint has a palette. In the Hortulus Anime, j >rmted 
in Lyons in 1516, the saint holds a palette, very diminutive in size. 
Indeed the noticeable thing in almost every case is the small size of 
the palette, perhaps indicating, as Eastlake suggests, that the artist 
finished one part of a picture at a time and that he used several 
small palettes instead of one large one. Associated with these is 
the panel in the Fogg Museum, probably dating from 1520. As this 
was formerly attributed to Mabuse, we might compare it with two 
representations of the same subject by him — one in Prague, the 
other in the Gallery at Vienna. Both are highly ornate and elaborate 
and so different from the painting in the Fogg Museum that it is un- 
tliinkable that they should be by the same hand. In both cases 
Mabuse represents Saint Luke as drawing and not painting the 
Madonna, and in the Vienna picture an angel guides his hand. 
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The legend which makes Saint Luke a painter was of eastern origin 
and was introduced into the West at the time of the First Crusade. 
There may have been a Greek painter of Madonnas named Luca 
whom the Western Church confused with the EvangeUst, but the 
Evangelist was always regarded an authority on the characteristics 
of the Madonna. His ( i<>s[)el gives the fullest account of her. 

Further information as to the influences which formed the man 
who painted the Fogg Museum pane! may be gained from a studv of 
the background. The putti standing on the capitals and holding 
garlands show that this master, hke (^>uentin Metsys and Mabuse 
and other Flemish painters of that day, was influenced by Donatello 
and the school of Squarcione. It is interesting to note that Memlinc 
in his Madonna wiili a Donor, at Vienna, and in his Madonna with 
Angels, in the Ufhzi, has used this motive in aknost exactly the same 
way. The austere van Eyck had contented himself in his architec- 
tural backgrounds with representing saints in nichf ^ in i true Gothic 
spirit. This later development of pulLi luilding ^^ai laiich-, is distinctly 
a product of the Renaissance. It was used by Jacopo della Querela 
in 1413, by Donatello in 1435, ^^'^^ Mantegna about 1455. We may 
note various modifications of this same general idea in Michelozzo's 
work, in the Berlin Crivelli, and in the work of numerous other 
Italian artists, among them the master who painted the Madonna, 
Child and Angels, No. 30 in this Gallery. 
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American journal oj arclujeology. Jan.-March, 1914. 2d ser., xviii (i), 124. 
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About X485 to 1551 

Adrien Ysenbrant was a disciple and probably an assistaat ot 
Gerard David. He came to Bruges from Haarlem about 1509 or 
1 510. His name appears in the registers of the Painters' Guild at 
Bruges from 1510 to 1537. In 1526 and again in 1537 he was a gover- 
nor of the Guild. He died in Bruges in 1551. 

No painting can with certainty be attributed to Ysenbrant, but he 
is thought to be the author of the Madonna of the Seven Sorrows, 
oriLanalh- in the church of Xotre Dame at Bruges, and. of various 
other pictures in iMiropean and American collections. 

In this country- paintings attributed to Ysenbrant are in the ATet- 
ropolitan Museum; in the John G. Johnson collection, Philadelphia; 
in the Philip Lehman collection, New York; and in other private 
collections. 
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ii (6), 336-331. 

6* SAINT JOHN THE BAPTIST* 

Oil on pand. H. 15I in. W. 5 ku (39.7 X 13.7 cm.) 

Saint John wears a neutral dark violet mantle over a ikh sombre 
orange brown shirt. The somevrfiat hot lecblish flesh tones contrast 
mth the cold gray of the Lamb. The picture, like most Flemish 
pointiDgs of the period, has a cool gray green landscape which 
changes from an almost warm yellow green in the foreground to a 
bhie green in the distance. The sky becomes paler and yellower 
near the hoxizon. 

The picture was bought of a dealer who purchased it in London 
some years ago. It was first lent to the Fogg Museum in 1913. It 
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shows the delicacy of Ysenbrant's touch and the high finish to which 
he carried his pictures. 

MENTIONED 
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The pictuie numbered 6$ was im(kiibtec% painted by one of 
the numerous Flemish masters who went to Italy in the xvi cen- 
toiy and studied the works of the great Italian painters. It is a 
copy of the Doni Hiclfy Family, now in the Uf&zi — one of the two 
CT'i ft 'TUg panel pictums which is surely by Michelangelo, painted 
about 1 503. It is possible that some day we may be able to establish 
with certainty the identity of the northern master who made this 
copy. It has been suggested that the picture was executed by Jan 
van Scoiel on one of his visits to Italy. Scorel (1496-1 562) was one of 
the cosmopolitan artists of the Netherlands in the early xvi century 
who came under Italian influence, particularly that of the Roman 
and the Lombard schools. He had a fine feeling for landscape and 
painted many portraits. Antonio Moro, who painted the portrait 
numbered 64 in this Catalogue, was one of his pupils. 

63 COPY OF MICHELANGELO'S HOLY FAMILY 

Lent by the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 

Oil on panel. H. 54^ in. W . 42 A in. (138.1 X 107.5 cm.) 

The Madonna wears a rose red gown and blue green mantle lined 
with yellow green. Saint Joseph has a gray robe with a mantle over 

his knees which is yellow in the hght and orange red in the shade. 
The foreground is brown and the parapet a cool gray. 

It may be interesting to note certain differences between the copy 
and the original. Michelangelo painted a pale blue sky of tender 
quality above a simple and suggestive setting of fields and hills; the 
Madonna's mantle also is of a similar blue. In the Flemish picture 
the colour of the landscape is a neutral bluish green, characteristic 
of the Flemings, and the Madonna's mantle is a heavier, deeper 
shade of the same colour. Michelangelo's picture is a tondo and the 
nude figures are skilfully grouped so as to fill up the composition 
and carry out the motive of the curve. The Flemish artist who 
copied it apparently did not realize the compositional significance of 
these figures and changed his picture to a rectangular shape. He put 
in an interesting and delightful Flemish landscape with a convincing 
sense of distance, and a clear, luminous sky, and in the lower part of 
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the picture he put cucumbers and v^etation to fill in the blank space 
in the curves. In so doing he illustrated admirably Michelangelo's 
criticism of the Flemish painters in the famous conversation reported 
by Frnnccsco d' Ollanda: " The Nctherland painting suits old wo- 
men and young girls, ecclcsiastirs, nims, and people of quality, who 
have no feeling for the true harmony of a work of art. The Nether- 
landers endeavour to attract the eye They represent favourite and 
agreeable subjects — saints and prophets, of whom no ill can be said. 
They use draper}', woodwork, landscapes with trees and figures, 
whatever strikes as pretty, but which possesses in truth nothing of 
genuine art in itself, and where neither inward s>Tnmetry nor careful 
selection and true greatness is involved. In short, it is a p»ainting 
without meaning and power. But I will not say that they p>aint 
worse than elsewhere. What I blame in the NlLIk riand painting 
is, that in one picture a multitude of things are brought together, 
one of which would be important enough to fill an entire pictiure. 
None, however, can thus be completed in a satisfactory manner. 
The works that come from Italy can alone be called genuine works 
of art."» 

The painting was formerly in the Rinuccini collection, Florence, 
and came into the possession of the Museum of Fine Arts in 1907. It 
was lent to the Fogg IVIuseum for short periods of time prexious to 
191 5. In that year the picture was placed in the Museum as an 
indehnite loan. 

MENTIONED 

Hmwd f/minttU^ magaalHe. June^ 19x0. 70s. 

^ Hennan Grimm. Life of Mkiiid Angeb. Boston, 1898. ii, 302-303. 
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ANTONIO MORO (ANTONIS MOR) 
About 1519 to 1576 

Little is known of the eaily life of Antonio Moro. He was born at 
Utrecht about 1 5 1 9 and was a pupil of Jan van Scorel after Scorel had 
become Italianized. In 1547 he was received into the Guild of Saint 
Luke at Antwerp. His first great patron was Cardinal GranveUe, 
who came to the Netherlands with the Emperor Charles v in 1548, 
and through whose influence Moro was made official painter to the 
court at Brussels. At this time he had two pupils assisting him. In 
1550 he V, n s in Rome ; and in the same year he went to Portugal in the 
service of Mar>' of Hungary. Among his other noble patrons were 
Philip n of Spain and Margaret of Parma. He worked in the Neth- 
erlands, in Italy, Portugal, Spain, and in England, where according 
to tradition he was knighted by Queen Mary. The last years of his 
life were spent in Antwerp where he died in 1 576. 

Moro painted representations of mythological and sacred subjects, 
but is best known as a portrait painter. His portraits of princes and 
court nobles and their buflFoons are able characterizations. Among 
his many fine portraits are the Jester of Cardinal GranveUe, in the 
Louvre; Margaret of Parma, in Berlin; Mary Tudor, in the Prado; 
Anne of Austria, in Vienna; and the Duke of Alva, in the Gallery of 
the Hispanic Society, New York, in this countr}^, m addition to the 
portrait belonging to the Hispanic Society, there are portraits by 
Moro in the collection of Mrs. John L. Gardner, Boston; and in the 
John G. Johnson collection, Philadelphia. 
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6+ PORTRAIT OF A SPANISH NOBLEMAN, PROBABLY 
SEf^OR ANTONIO DEL RIO 
lent by Samuel Sachs. 

Oi] on pand. H. 33} in. W. a6A (^-4 X 67.3 cm.) 

The sitter wears a black cap and black dothes, with i?faite at his 
neck and wrists. His beard is brownish black and his eyes grayish 
brown. In his 1 1 ft hand he holds a pair of gloves and his rig^t hand 
rests on a skull. The flesh tones are beaittifiiUy managed. The 
background is of a dark neutral colour. 

The portrait is said to have belonged at one time to Baron van der 
Graecht of Bruges, a descendant of the del Rio ^rnily. Later it was 
in the collection of Mrs. Philip Lydig, which was sold in New York in 
Z913. It was No. 132 in the sale catalogue, in which the foUowipg 
comment appears: "About i56o^a The portrait seems to repre- 
sent a Spanish nobleman, and was very likely by More dur- 
ing his stay in Madrid." The picture is now owned by Samuel 
Sachs of New York, who lends it to the Museum for a certain num* 
ber of months each year. 

The portrait is a sympathetic characterization. Here, as in the 
portrait by van Dyck, the face and hands of the sitter tell the story. 
The treatment, p>erhaps owing to the influence of Titian's portraits 
which More saw in Spain, is broad and free, in contrast to the 
" hard " handling which Moro usually employed. 

The portrait has been said to represent Senor Martiniis .\ntomo 
del Rio, the iticologian and mystic, who is supposed to ha\'e been bora 
in Antwerp in 1551 and to have died at Louvain in 1608. A?, An- 
tonio Moro died in 1576, Senor Martinus del Rio was only about 
twenty-five al the time of the artist's death. The portrait in the 
Fogg Museum is that of a man apyiarently about forty years old, 
and would seem rather to be that of the father, Antonio del Rio, who 
was a member of the so-called Council of Troubles or " Court of 
Blood." ostabhshed by Alva in the Netherlands in 1567. This 
supposition is borne out by the marked resemblance of the Fogg Mu- 
seum portrait to the j lortrait of Senor Antonio del Rio^ in the Louvre. 
A portrait of the Senora del Rio, a companion to the Fc^ Museum 
portrait of Antonio del Rio, was showTi with the latter, in the Exhibi- 
tion of Flemish Painting held in the Museum in the fall of 1916. 

1 Hynuuis. 146-147. 
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ANTOON VAN DYCK 
1599-^641 

Antoon van Dyck, more commonly known as Sir Anthom- v:in 
Dyck, was bom in Antwcr]), in March, 1^99. At the age of ten he 
was apprenticed to Hendrik van Balcn, an artist who c opied the 
suaver side of Italian classicism, and from whom van Dyck may have 
got the refiiu nicnt which dilTerentiates him from his great fellow- 
town'iman. Kubens. By 1615 van Dyck was iivlntr and working 
indepcnaently, and in i6t8 he was admitted to the Guild of Saint 
Luke. Though van Dyck was never, strictly speaking, a pupil of 
Rubens, we fmd him employed in that artist's studio in 1620, and he 
learned much from his elder contemporary. In t 620, he paid his first 
visit to England, where he was given a pension of one hundred 
pounds by the King, but within a year he returned to Antwerp. 

In 162 1 van Dyck went to Italy, going first to Genoa. Thence in 
1622 he went to Rome, and from there to Florence, Bologna, Venice, 
Mantua, and back to Rome again, ever studying the works of the 
Italian masters, especially the Venetians. The Flemish colony in 
Rome, however, was j^ous of the " pittor cavalleresco," with his 
refined habits and his dislike of the coarse carousals of his felio^v 
artists ; and van Dyck withdrew to Genoa, where he stayed until 1626, 
the date of his return to Antwerp. From 1628 to 1632 he remained, 
except for a short visit to Holland, in Antwerp. Tiie absence of 
Rubens aL lliaL Lime left liim supreme iii Fkinders. In 1632 van 
Dyck was called to England by Charles r. He was lavishly aided by 
the Kmg, given a house in town and one in the country, and knighted 
the year of his arrival. From this time on he was constantly asso- 
ciated with the brilliant life of the English court, painting most of the 
nobility of the day, including many pictures of the Kmg and Queen, 
entertaining sumptuously, and carrying on a number of intrigues, the 
most enduring being with the famous beauty, Margaret Lemon. In 
1639, however, he married Maiy Ruthven. Hie foUowing year 
Rubens died and van Dyck decided to return to Antwap. Tbislie 
did in 1640, but in 1641 he returned again to England, where he had a 
house at Bkckfriais. On December first of that year a child was 
bom to him. Meanwhile, howen^er, the painter'a health, undeimiiied 
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alike by diaajpation and hard woik, had been failmg rapidly, and on 
Deceoiber ninth he died, and was btuied in Saint Paul's. 

Among portraits by van Dyck in this country are those in the Met- 
ropolitan Museum; in the Museum of Fme Arts, Boston; intheoot 
lection of Mis. John L. Gaidner, Boston; in the P. A. B. Widener 
collectioP) Philadelphia; in the Fii^ ooUectioni New York; and in 
the Fogg Museum. 
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65 PORTRAIT OF NICOLAS TRIEST, LORD OF ATJWEGHEM 

Oil on canvas, H. 481^ in. W. 37I in. (122.3 X 95.5 cJii.) 

The fipure of Xi( (>1:\«. Triest is three-quarters length, and is clad 
in black, with a simple rufled collar and cuffs. He wears a sword the 
hilt of which is wound with p;old ^nre. His hair is dark brown; his 
moustache and thin pointed beard are of a li^'hter brown. In the 
upper left-hand corner is the coat of arm.s of the Triest family: " De 
sable, a deux cors-de-chasse d'or, life et virolfe d' argent, en chef, et 
un l^\-rier courant d'argent, coiiel6 de gueules, borde et boucl^ d'or, 
en poiiiic. Cimier: la tete et col du levrier entre un vol-banneret 
d'or; ou, un vol a I'antique de sable et d'or." Below^ the coat of arms, 
beneath the \ amish, and invisible except under i)owerlul light is the 
inscription: Acta Sua 48 An" 1620. The background is ver\' dark, 
relie\ ed by a greenish gleam over the left shoulder of the figure and 
to a lesser extent over the right. 

The i)ainting was formerly in the Rodolphe Kann collection in 
Paris. It was bought by M. Kami in 1S96 from a Paris dealer — 
prc\nous to that lime its histon.' is not known. The catalogue of the 
Kann collection {)ublished in 1007 states that the jXifLruiL was 
formerly in the collection of the late Lord Carlisle. This is not so, 
nor was the portrait ever in the collection of the late J. Picrpont 
Morgan, as is stated in the volume on van Dyck in the KJassiker der 
Kunst series. In the fall of 1914, while this picture, with others, was 
on the steamship Mississippi en route for America, a fire damaged 
several of the paintings. The injuries to this picture, however, were 
very slight. In 191 5 the portrait was given to the Fogg Museum. 

This portrait was painted when van Dyck was but twenty-one 
years old. It has frequently been called the portrait of Alexander 
Triest, but the coat of arms proves the sitter to have been the head of 
the Triest family, Nicolas, w ho was lord of Auw^hem in 1620. Van 
Dyck had painted other members of the family, among th&n Antoon 
Triest, bishop of Ghent. Simplicity was the keynote of the artist's 
style at this period, as may be seen by comparing the Fogg Museum 
portrait with other works painted by van DydL during the years 
between his admission to the Fbinters' GuiU and the year of his 
departure for Italy. Closest to the Fogg Museum f inHng are the 
portraits of M. and Mme. HVitte in the coUection of M. ^jnold de 
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Pre I Roose de Calesberg. An almost equal simplicity of technique 
aiid expression may be observed in the portrait of Cornelius van der 
Geest in the National Gallery, in seveial portiaits of the artist by 
himself, and in other early works. 
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THE genius of the people of the British Isles is ordinarily- thought 
of as finding its fullest expression in literature rather than in 
the pictorial or plastic arts. Yet one branch of the art of painting, 
namely that of manuscript illumination, had in these islands a long 
and uninterrupted history, dating from about the v until the first 
quarter of the xv century, and in its earliest period produced illu- 
minations unic|ue in their field and remarkable for their beauty of 
conception and execution. This first period was that of the Celtic 
school of monastic illumination, which arose probably soon after 
the introduction of Christianity into Ireland in the v century, and 
reached the height of its development in the vin or early TX century. 

Celtic illumination stands apart from the miniature painting of 
other schools in that it was essentially an art of conventional orna- 
ment, its design based on the native hand ii rafts of the day, plaiting, 
vveaviiig, and particularly goldsmith's work and its various processes 
of enamelling, inlay, and relief. Such figures as were introduced were 
subordinated to the decorative design and treated as part of the pat- 
tern. Plant forms were of rare occurrence. Spirals, ribands, intri- 
cate interlacings, together with motives based on the forms of birds, 
serpents, and fanciful monsters — these laLLer perhaps derived from 
Moselm stufis imported for ecclesiastical vestments — picked out 
with bits of briUiant colour, were combined into designs of great 
beauty, executed with marvellous skill. In the finest of the early 
Irish manuscripts no gold or silver was employed, but when the Celtic 
style was transferred to England the use of gold was introduced. 
Hie masterpiece of Celtic Hhimfnation is the Book of Kells, dating 
it is thouglit from the vm or early DC century, and now in the Li- 
braiy of Tdnity College, Dublin* The manuscript was piobaUy 
executed in the Colombfin monasteiy of Kells, and is remarkable for 
its extraordinaiy dabomtion and delicacy of handling. Mlddl^im 
in bis Shiminated Manuscripts (p. S3) says that in the space of one 
inch theie are " no less than 158 interlacements of bands or ribands, 
each composed of a strip of white bordered on both aides with a 
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black line." In beauty and minuteness of design and technique no 
other work of the school can be compared with it. 

Manuscript illumination was practised in Ireland down to the xra 
ccntur>', but after its j)eriod of greatness the decline of the school was 
rapid. CekiL elements were, however, Ljrricd from Ireland by the 
Irish missionaries as early as the vi centup,-, and were spread into 
western Europe and to the neighbouring coasts of Scotland and 
Northumbria. The Lindisfarne Gospels, executed in Northumbria 
probably towards the close of the vn century, show Celtic elements 
combined with Byzantine influence, derived perhaps from the 
manuscript from whicli the text was copied, and apparent in the 
treatznent of the human figure as seen in the portraits of the Evan- 
gdists. 

Fnm the vn to the xn centuiy various influences were at 
the art of iUomination in Ens^land. Thtou^ contact with the 
Qiuich of Rome, classtcal elements were introduced and combined 
with Celtic After the Danish invasions a current of influence from 
the Caiolingiaa school, which had drawn something of its original 
inspuation from Northumbria, made itself felt. This Carolingian 
influence is to be seen in the pamted miniatures produced by the 
X century school of Winchester. A contemponoy method ofiUumi- 
natiim was the use of pen drawing in red, blue, or brown, with 
occasional washes of odour. Hiis line drawing had loQg been prac- 
tised in western Europe, and attsined great perfection in England 
in the X and xi centuries. The Winchester school excelled in line 
illustration, as well as in painting, and produced beautiful miniatures 
executed in this manner, which show almost the purity d Une of the 
finest Greek vase paintings. 

Throughout the xn and xm centuries the English school of illu- 
mination developed rapidly, and culminated in the AngJo-Norman 
style of the late xm and early xiv centuries, which had a similar 
devekqnnent on both sides of the channel. From about 1350 to 
1300 or 1390 En^aad occupied perhaps the foremost position in the 
art of manuscript illumination. This Ai^o-Norman school com- 
bined Celtic, Anglo-Saxon, and Noiman traditions, althou^ the last 
named were the stroi^t, and a satisfying harmony was attamed 
between the various dements of book decoration: realism, imag- 
ination, illustration, and ornament. The Anglo-Noiman and French 
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manuscripts of the Apocalypse are beautiful examples of the woik of 
the school, chatactetized by thdr splendour of btinushed goM and 
rich colour, their graceful ^gures and lovely detail, and by the 
fteedom and sureness of their drawing. The Wmdnnll Psalter, in the 
collection of John Pierpont Morgan, New York, is a fine example of 
late xm centuiy work. Fourteenth century iUiuxiination is seen at 
its best m the &nious Queen Mary's Psalter, which contains del- 
icatdy tinted line drawings as well as ilhuntnations in whidi bnlliaat 
pigments and gold were employed with skill and beauty. English 
illumination of the xm, xnr, and xv centuries is Qlustiated in Har- 
vard University by the collection of early manuscripts and printed 
hool3 relathig to Encash law bebnging to the Harvard Law IJ^^ 

The ravages of the Black Death, 1348-1349, put all art in the 
background for a time; but good illumination was done towards the 
dose of the xiv centuiy. Certain Bohemian influences appeared, 
introduced doubtless by Rhenish and Bohemian painters who came 
to England in the train of Anne of Bohemia, who was married to 
Kichard n m 1382. During the first quarter of the xv century fine 
csan^les of the art were produced; but English illumination was 
alreaifyon the decline, and was soon stifled by the preference shown 
for French and Flemish work, and by the introduction of printing. 

Painting properly so called was practised by the local schools in 
the Middle Ages. The Statutes of the English Painters' Guild were 
formulated in 1283. A series of accounts relating to the painting at 
Westminster and at Ely Cathedral in the xm and xiv centuries 
bears witn^ to the fact that some form of oil painting was com- 
monly practised in England at that time. Probably a method partly 
tempera and partly oil was used. Important monuments of this 
early period, now preserved only in copies and fragments, were the 
decoration of the Painted ( hamber and the painting*^ qI Saint 
Stephen's Chapel, Westminister. 

Portrait painting also seems to have been practised from an early 
date. iSmiiiar in style to the frescoes of Samt Stephen's Chapel are 
two important fyortraits of King Richard n, one at Westminster, and 
the other in a diptych, at Wilton House, whicli represents the King 
accompanied by three saints kneeling before the Madonna sur- 
rounded by angels. From their kinship with the French and 
Flemish miniature painting of the time, it is probable that the artist 
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or artists who painted the frescoes and portraits, if English, had been 
trained under foreign roasters. The portraits indeed have been at^ 
tritvuted to the French master Andr^ Beauneveu. Frobabty from 
about the same time dates a full-length portrait of Geoffrey Chaucer, 
in the National Portnut Gallery, perhaps an early copy from a 
miniature painting in the British Museum. Other portraits of the 
XIV and xv centuries are preserved in the National Portrait Gallory. 

In the XVI century the histoxy of paintmg in England has to do 
chiefly with the worii of foreign masters. And for the most part, save 
for the decoration of dvic buildrogs, there was little mural painting. 
Hemy vm was a patron of the arts, but a dearth of national talent 
forced him to in^rt foreign artists. It is said that he tried in vain 
to persuade Raphael, Primaticdo, and Titian to come to England. 
With Holbein, however, he had better success. The Augsbuig master 
spent some years in London, 1526-1538, 1533-1543, and dominated 
English painting for about a century, giving the needed stinmlus to 
portrait painting on a large scale and to portrait miniatures. Numer- 
ous able portraits exist, founded on Holbein's style^ but few of them 
can be ascribed to any known artist, and Holbein left no definite 
sdiool. Antonio Moio, the Flemish portraitist, came to England 
from Spain in 1553 to paint the portrait of Queen Maiy Tudor, and 
remained in London for some time. Italian masters also found 
favour at the Tudor court, among them Federigo Zucchero, who 
came to London about 1574. Portraits painted by him of the Earl of 
Leicester, Sir Walter Raleigh, and Queen Elizabeth are in the 
National Portrait Gallery. 

A more national art is seen in the miniature portrait painting by 
native " limners " which was a survival of the old tradition of illu- 
mination. This art was stimulated and raised to a high level by 
Holbein and was continued by Nicolas Hilhard, who painted many 
miniatures of Queen Elizabeth, and by his contemporaries, Isaac and 
Peter Oliver, and Samuel Cooper, who was the ablest member of 
the school. His portraits are intimate character portrayals, distin- 
guished by excellence of drawing, design, and colour. With the 
death of Cooper the ^st period of portrait miniature painrttig came 
to an end. 

The most important influence felt in portrait painting on a large 
scale during the xvn century was that of van Dyck, who settled in 
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Ei^gUuid in i652» and from whom the modem En^ish school of 
portiaituie may be said to take its rise. Puiitanism and the Ovil 
War, however, checked the development of his school. Another 
foieigner, Sir Peter Lely, came to England and oijoyed ezteosive 
patronage under the Restoration. Alter Lely, Sir Godfrey Eneller 
and a number of French painters dominated the school imtil the 
b^iinning of the xvni century, when Hogarth freed painting in 
England from foreign dominion* 

M.E.G. 
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PORTRAIT OF GEOFFREY CHAUCER 

In the Treasure Room of the Harvard College libraiy. 
OOoBiMoeL H.i7Hin. W. X4|iii. (45.5 X 56^ an.) 

Chaucer is represented in a brown hood and gown against a black 
background. In his left hand he holds some black and red beads. 
His beard is yellow brown, his hair is a darker and more orange 
brown. His eyes aie light yellowish gray. In the left-liand upper 
part of the picture are the Chancexanns: Per pale ai^gent and gules, 
a bend countercfaanged. Below the coat ol aims is the date 1400. 

The portrait, known in recent years as the Seddon portrait, was 
bought after Mr. Seddon's dea.th by C. Faizfaz Munay, who later 
sold it to James Lod>. Mr. Loeb presented it to PtofMSor Giades 
Eliot Norton, who bequeathed it to the Harvaid College libraiy 
in 1908 in memozy of two loveis of Chaucer — Brands Junes Child 
and James Russell LowelL 

The Harvard Univeisity Gazette for December iS, 1908, printed 
the following notice in regard to the portiait: By bequest of the 
late Professor Charies Eliot Norton, the Coll^ Libraiy received a 
veiy predous and interesting eariy portrait of Chaucer, painted in oil 
on an oak panel. An inscription on the back of the pand, fotmeify 
legible, but now too faint to read, states: ' Hiis picture was pre- 
sented by Miss Frances Lambert to Benjamin Dyke on the 6th 
September, 1803, to petpetuate the menuny of her late invahiaUe 
relation, Hiomas Stokes, Esq., of Llanshaw Court, in the county of 
Gloucester, where it was preserved for more than three centuries, as 
appears from the inventory of pictures in the possession of that 
ancient and respectable family. . . The picture is to the possessor 
invaluable, owing to the purity of fiiendsliip which existed between 
the living and the dead. Reader, may thy &iendshq> with whoso- 
ever it may be f onned be as smcere, and may no rude or caidess 
hand destroy this andent relicL Time periiaps may perish it when 
thou and I are lost.' 

" Nothing more is .known of the origin or early histozy of the por- 
trait, but it shows a dose resemblance to the only known authentic 
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portzait of Chaucer, the miniature in Occkve's ' De regimine prin- 
cipum * (Harleian ms. 4866), written in 1411-12, and to a later 
full-length portrait in another British Museum manuscript (Addi- 
tional ms. 5141)." It also resembles the full-length Sloane portrait 
m the National Portrait Gallery — perhaps based on the manuscrq>t 
portrait just mentioned — and a miniature in the Bodleian Library. 

In an article on Portraits of Geoffrey Chaucer in the Magazine 
of Art, 1900, M. H. Spidmann says in regard to the picture: " There 
is, perhaps, just the bare possibility that, apart from the Occleve 
illumination, one of the portraits I am about to mention — the Sed- 
don, or Fairfax Murray portrait — may have been executed by a 
limner who had seen Chaucer in the flesh. Although nearly every 
student of Chaucer and of the history of art would reject the sup- 
position, this view has been supported by at least one distinguished 
painter [Holman Hunt] ; but it is, of course, impossible to do more 
than speculate upon the point. The Occleve portrait, it must be 
remembered, is admitted]}- a memory painting, being, however, the 
only one which is universally accepted as trustworthy." 
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Since the Catalogue was written a bequest has been re- 
ceived from ilervey Edward Wetzel of the class of 191 1, 
who died in France, October 15, 1918, while serving with 
the American Red Cross. 

A beautiful little panel representing Christ on the Cross, 
by Simone Martini^ formerly in the collection of M. lAon 
Bonnat, of Paiis, has been bouglit bom the Hervcy £. 
Wetzdfimd. The picture was acquired too late to appear 
in the Catalogue with the other paintings of the Sidnese 
school, but is rq>roduced as the frontispiece of this> book. 
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Abruzzi, The, 146, 7^7,. 

Academy of painting and sculpture (in 

France), 277. 
Achiardi, P. d', rfi^, 
Adonis, Weighing of, 269. 
Adoration of the kings, ^ iqo-iqi. 
Adoration of the magi, see Adoration of 

the kin^. 
Aix in Provence. CathedraL 
Nicolas Froment, 275. 280. 

Alb, 

Albrecht of Brandenburg, 251. 
Aldobrandini collection, Rome, 82. 
Alexander m, pope, 235. 
Alexander vi, pope, 157, 166. 
Alexander the Great, ^ 
Alexandria, ^ 4^ 6^ 8. 
Allen, Mrs. F., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Pintoricchio, 166. 
Allerton, W., i2i i.u. 
Altarpiece, xix-zz. 

Altissena Chapel, see Rome, Sta. Maria 
della Pace. 

Altman collection, see N. Y. Metropoli- 
tan Musetun. 

Alva, Duke of, .^08. 

Amatito, 129, 130. 

Amboise, Cardinal Georges d', 106, 276. 
American paintings in the Fogg Museum, 
xii. 

American portrait and landscape paint- 
ers, 212^ 
Amis du Louvre, xiv. 
Amsterdam. Rijks Museimi. 

Madonna after van der Weyden, 

207. 

Anastasis (Christ in Limbo), 14-15. 
119-120. 

Anchor, 5. 
Andalusia, 240. 241. 
Andxi colkction, Paris, 240. 

Angel musicians, i j;^. 
Angels, 5j 106. Tift. 



Anjou, 274. 
Anne of Bohemia, 310. 
Annunciation, 113. 246-247. 281. 
Annunciation to the Madonna of her 

deatli, 113. gSi. 
Annunciations, Umbrian, 163. 
Antioch, ^ fiu 

Antwerp, 287^ 2^ 300, ^oi, iio. 
Museum. 

Van der Weyden, 201. 

Madonna after van der Weyden, 207. 
Apocalypse, 5. 
Apollo, q. 
Apostles, Sj q. 
Apple, 152, 122, 217. 
Aragon, 240. 
Arezzo, 4^ 

Armenian bole, xviii, 103. 

Arretinc pottery, xii. 

Art, Sources of, 4. 

Arte de' medici e speziali, 37-38. 

Arte de' pittori, 38. 

Asciano. Collegiata. 

Sassetta, 118. 
Ashburton, Lady, 202. 
Asia, i. 

Aspergillum, 48^ 4^ 

Ass, lOQ. 

Assisi. San Francesco. 
Pietro Lorenzetti, 104. 

Simone Martini, g^. 
Athena, Worship of, 6. 
Athos, Mt., 2. 
Augsburg, 252^ 255, 252. 
A\ngnon, 26^ q6^ hi, 240, 274, 27 S. 
Aynard collection, Lyons, 21, 121. 
Azurite (azzuro della magna), v. 

Baldanzi, Canon, (to, 
Barcelona, 240. 
Baseggio, Enrico, 82. 
Basil emperor, 4. 
Basle, 2 ';2, Council of, 2.';3- 
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Bassano, 7\^. 
Baiiersca, Lord, London. 

Pier Francesco Fiorentino, 73- 
Beaune, agi. 
Bedford, Duke of, 374. 
Beebe, Mrs, T. C. 

Girolamo di Benvenuto, 137. 1.18. 

Master of the Innocent! Coronation, 

Si 56. 
BeU, C. F., 51. 
Benedict xii, pope, i6a. 
Benson, Robert and Evelyn, London. 
Cosimo Tura, 190. 
Umbrian school (Antonio da Vi- 
terbo ?), I70- 
Bcrenson, Bemhard, iii, 58, 60^ 6^ 62j 

62, Z8i 108, 159, 162^ 222i 

Collection, xi8. i^s. 
Berenson, M. L., 63. 
Berganx), aia, 326. 
Carrara Gallery. 

Francesco di Simone da Sta. Croce, 
224. 

Bartolommeo Vivarini, 2^8. 
Bergh, Meyer van der, Antwerp, ag?- 
Berlin. Kaiser Friedrich Museum. 

Cranach, 264. 

Crivelli, oi 302. 

Gerard David, 298. 

Jan van Eyck, 286. 

Fogolino, iqS. 

Taddco Gaddi, 107. 

Antonio Moro, 307. 

Pier Francesco Fiorentino ?, 22. 

Attributed to RailaelUno del Garbo, 
28, 

Francesco da Sta. Croce, 2 as. 

Sassetta, n8. 

Van der Weyden ?, 297. 

Zcitblom, 2 so. 
Bern, Due de, 274. 
Berti, Signor Grissato, 60. 
Bethlehem, 5. 
Bettens, E. D., xii. 
Bettens, Mrs. L. E., xii. 
Bibliography, see French painting. Bib- 
liography; Painting. Bibliography, 
etc. 
Bird, 68. 
Biretta, 82, qo. 
Black, no, 139. 
Blakeslee, T. J., 202. 



Blakeslee Galleries, New York, 201, 202. 
Bliss, E. P., xii. 
Blue, 100. tt6 

Blumenthal, George and Florence, New 
York. 

Antoniazzo Romano, 1S7. 

Bernardo Daddi, ^ 37. 

Francesco di Giorgio, 1 24. 

Giovanni di Paolo, 121. 

Pier Francesco Fiorentino ?, 70. 

Taddeo di Bartolo, 1 14. 
Bodegones, 242. 
Bole, xviii, 103, 1x2- 
Bologna, 128^ 185^ 186, 13^ 310. 

Gallery, iiK 
Boniface vui, pope, lag, 164. 
Boimal, Dr., Nice, 109. 
Book (carried by apostles), 36. 
Bordeaux, 06. 

Bordonaro collection, Palermo, 207. 

Borenius, Tancred, 52^ i.so. ifix 

Borgia family, 167. 

Borgo San Sepolcro, 118, ta6. 

Boston. Fenway Court, see Fenway 

Court, Boston. 
Boston. Museum of Fine Arts, xi, 268. 
■ jos, 306. 

Fra Angelico, ^2. 

Bartolo di Fredi, tot. 

.Attributed to Boccatis, 147- 

Branumtino, 186. 187. 

Carixvccio, 214. 

Claude Lorrain, 278. 

Cozzarelli, isn. 

Cranach the Elder, 258, 264- 

Crivelli, ao9i 314. 

Attributed to Gerard David, 201. 

Van Dyck, 290, 311- 

Fayoum portrait, 8. 

El Greco, 244. 

Greek v century relief, 269. 

Master of St. Severin, 258. 

Master of the Holy Family, 258. 

Attributed to Lippo Memmi, lai^ 

Moroni, tS?. 

School of Pcrugino, 147. 

Philippe de Champaigne, 278- 

Ribera, 244. 

Sano di Pietro, tot, 

Segna, xoi. 

Andrea Solario, 187. 106. 
Spanish school (Borrassi ?), 244. 
Timoteo della Vite, 147. 
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Boston. Museiun of Fine Arts (conHn'd). 
Ugulino da Siena, loi^ 

Velasquez, 244. 

Bartolommeo VIvarini or School, 
214. 2t8. 

Van der Weyden, 290, 291, 297, 301. 
Madonna after van der Weyden, 
208. 

Wolgemut, 258. 
Bourges, 27s. 
Bracht, Herr, Berlin, 73. 
Brasses, Rubbings from, xii. 

Brescia, iM-^ 

Bridal chests, see CassonL 
Brittany, 274. 
Brown, A. V. V., i sp. 
Brown ochre, v. 
Browning, R., 60. 

Brownlow, Lord, Ashridge Park, nS. 

Bruges, 286^ 287^ 29^ 303- 
Brussels, 2qi, 307. 

Gallery, 207. 

Print Room, 301. 
Budapest. Gallery, ^fta 

Pier Francesco Fiorentino ?, 2i 

Spincllo Aretino, ^ 52. 

Umbrian school, 1 70. 
Buddha, q. 

BUrkI, Herr von, Munich, ^ftt. 

BuUard, F., xi. 

Burg. J- van der, 206. 2g8. 

Burgundy, 25^ 224^ nSi 

Burlington Fine Arts Club, London, 248. 

Bye, Mr. and Mrs., 206. 

Butler, Charles, London, 8x. 

Byzantine ideal, lOj^ qj. 

Byzantine painting, 1-17. 03. 04. 

Bibliography, ll. 

History, 3-10. 
Byzantine-Gothic painting, 184. 207, 

2IS- 

Byzantium, i 4j Si 6, j. 

Cabot, Louis, Boston, 78. 
Cabot, W. M., xi. 

Caccialupi, Count Augusto, Macerata, 
177. 

Calabria, Duke of, 1 24. 
Calf bearer, $. 

Camerino, im± lASi llh IS4- 
Cappa, 128, 1 2(). 
Cardinal, 1 29-130. 
Carlisle, Lord, 312. 



Carbruhe. Museum. 

Zeitblom, z.sg. 
Carmelite order. Habit, tto. 
Carnation, 2^ 

Cary, Mrs. £. M., iz, xii, xiv. 

Cassel. G2ller>', ac);. 
Cassoni (Bridal chests), 2^ 81=82* • 
Castile, 240. 241, 242, 243- 
Casts, ix. 

Catabnia, 240, 241. 

Cavalcaselle, see Crowe and Cavalcaselle. 
Cecconi, Signor, Florence, 128. 
Celtic illumination, 317-318. 
Cenci family, Vicovaro, 3 2';- 
Cennino Cennini, xvii, xviii, 421 120, 130. 
Chalice, 106, 267. 
Chantiliy. Mus^e Cond^. 
Sassetta, ti8. 

Tr^ Riches Heures of the Due de 
Berri, 274. 
Charles king of England, 289, 310. 
Charles 11, king of Spain, 244. 
Charles v, emperor, 242, 307- 
Cherries, 152, 170. 
Cherubim, ii s-ii6. 

Chiaramonte Bordonaro collection, Pa- 
lermo, 207. 
Chiaroscuro, xvii, lOO. 
ChUd, F. J., 122, 
China, 4, Q.S, 96. 
Chinvat bridge, os. 
Chioggia, ^aa- 

Chiusuri, Monte Olivcto di, 50. 
Choral angels, ii6. 
Chriophorus, 5. 
Christ, Si 109, I IP. 1 70. 
Christ in Limbo, 2, 14-15, 1 19-120. 
Christ Pantocrator, 9. 
Citti di Castello, 170. 
Civalli, Father Horace, 171- 
Clark, W. A., New York, lll. 
Cleveland. Museum of Art. Holden 
collection. 

Leandio Bassano, 235. 

Lorenzo di Credi, 8i 

Pier Francesco Fiorentino, 70. 

Polidoro da Landano, 233. 
Cluny, 129. 
Cobalt, vi. 
Coins, xii. 
Collegarli, 114. 
Colmar, 252^ 25^ 254, 252. 
Cologne, 52^ 252^ 253i 22^1 285, 282, 2ar. 
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Colour, Significance of, 109-110. 

Colour termino!og>', iv-vi. 

Colours apprupriate to Christ, Madonna, 

saints, and angels, ioq-iio. 115- 

116. 

Compagnia di San Luca, Rome, 156-157- 
Compagnia e FraternitA di San Luca, 

Florence, ^8. 
ConfratcmitA de' pittori, Florence, .^8. 
Constantine, emperor, it 6^ 8^ 3.^6. 
Constantinople, 4^ 6, 7. 8. qs- 
Consular diptych, xx. 
Coniinuous mt-thocl of representation, So. 
Cook collection, Richmond, 170. 
Coolidge, J. T., Boston, 
Cope, 42. 
Cordova, 241. 
Cortona, 102, i iS. 

Cosimo de' Medici, ist duke of Tuscany, 

Cotignola, 178. 
Council of Basle, 2^^. 
Council of Lyons, 120. 
Coxmcil of Nicaea, m. 
Council of Troubles, .^o8. 
Counter-Keformation in Flanders, 280. 
Court of Blood, .^o8. 
Cremona, ^i^ 185. 

Crete, Minoan art of. Reproductions, 
xii. 

Crosier, I2i 49.' 52i UIi 

Cross surmounting globe, 236. 

Crowe and CavalcascUe, 60, 6q, 87, 

i s6. I SO. 160. 170. 171. 22^ 
Cruciferous nimbtis, see Cruoiform nim- 
bus. 
Crucifixion, q. 
Cruciform nimbus, 67-68. 
Cup, 106, 267. 
Curtis, iL G., zi. 

Daisy, 247. 

Damasus, pope, 120. 

Dante, 26^ 4^ idcl 

Darmstadt. Museum, 170. 

Davis, Theodore M. Collection, see New 

York. Metropolitan Museum. 

Davis collection. 
Decoration of churches, Byzantine, ^ 6j 

Deesis, lA, 
Deruta, 140- 

Descent from the cross, 26^. 



Descent into Hell, Qj 14-1 a, 110-120. 
Design and representation, Exhibitioa 

illustraliug principles of, xiii. 
Detroit. Museum of Art, 2°: 
Devil, 1.^8-1.^0. 
Dijon, riAi USi 
Diptych, zix. 

Consular, xx. 
Dollfus collection, 4. 
Dominican order. Habit, iifi^ 
Donor, 42^ 4^ 

Dorchester House, London, 62* 
Dorio, Durante, isi. 
Dormition of the Madonna, 49. 
Douglas, Capt. Langton, 51^ 52. 
Drawings, xi. 

Dreicer, Michael, New York. 

Pier Francesco Fiorentino, 20. 

Van dcr Weyden, 2qi. 
Dresden. Gallery, 200. 
Dreyfus collection, Paris, 155. 
Dublin. Trinity College Library, .^17. 
DuCluzcl d' Oloron sale, 41. 
Dudley Gallery, sii 
Durante Dorio, 151. 
Dyke, Benjamin, 322. 

East and West, Intercourse between, 95- 
06. 

Easter Hymn, uh. 
Eastlake, C. L., xix, 301. 
East nor Castle, Le<1bur>', 2I1 
Ecclesiastical vestments, see Names of 

vestments, such as Cope, Gloves, 

Mozzetta. 
Edectic school, 242. 
Edgell, G. 100, 147, 200. 

Egypt, 4- 

Eleonora of .\ragon, rS8- 
Eleonora of Toledo, 201^ 
Elliott, John, Newport, 22';. 
Ely. Cathedral, .^10. 
Emerson, Mr. (dealer), 37- 
Empoli. Gallery. 

Pier Francesco Fiorentino, 69. 
Encaustic method of painting, 8. 
Englcwood. Piatt collection, see Piatt, 
D. F. 

English law, Manuscripts and books re- 
lating to, 212: 
English painting, 3i ';-323. 

Bibliography, 331. 

History, 317-321. 
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English portrait and landscape painters, 

312. 

Engraving in Germany, 253-254, 255, 

2S6. 2S7. 258, 
Ephesus, 6a 
Erasmus, 2.S7- 

Este, Borso d', duke of Ferrara, iM. 
Este, Ercole d', duke of Ferrara, 58^ iM. 
Eustis, W. E. C, Boston, 84, 85. 
Everett, H. E., i so. 

Exhibition of Flemish painting, Fogg 
Art Museum, 1916, 308. 

Exhibition of French primitives, Paris, 
1904, aRo. 

Exhibitbn of Italian paintings, Fogg 
Art Museum, 1915, lo.';. 

Exhibition of Italian primitives in aid of 
the Ameiican war relief, Klein- 
berger Galleries, Nov., 1917, 64, 

123. USi LSL 

Exhibition of primitive pictures at the 
galleries of Maitin Hofer, New 
York, Nov., 1915, 248. 

Exhibition of works by the Early Flem- 
ish painters, Guildhall, London, 
1906, 228, 301. 

Explanatory notes, xvi-xx. ♦ 

Exposition des orphelins d'AIsace-Lor- 
raine, 1885, 43. 

Fabri, Signor Pio, Rome, 1^ 

Fabrics, 216-217. 
Faenza, 193. 

Fairfax Murray, see Murray, C. F 
Farabulini, D., 171. 172. 
Farrer, F. W., 202. 
Fayoum portraits, 8. 
Feasts, the Twelve, 0. 14. 15. 
Fenway Court, Boston. 

Fra Angelico, 32. 

Bacchiacca, 32. 

Paris Bordone, 214. 

Botticelli, 32. 

Bramantino, 187. 

Bronzino, 

Catena, 214- 

Cima da Conegliano, 214. 
Francois Clouet, 278. 
Alonso Sanchez Coello, 244. 
Correggb, 187. 
Lorenzo di Credi, 83. 
Crivclli, 214. 
Bernardo Daddi, 32^ 34. 



Fenway Court, Boston (coutmued). 

Domenico \''eneziano, 32. 
Dttrcr, 258, 
Van Dyck, 290, 311. 
Fiorcnzo di Lorenzo, 147. 163. 
Pier dei Franccschi, 147. 
Francia, 187. 
Agnolo Gaddi, 32. 
Giambono, 214, 
Giorgione, 214. 
Giotto, 32. 

Giovanni di Paolo, tot. 

Holbein the Younger, a.'^S. 

Liberale da Verona, 182. 

Pietro Lorenzetti, or " Ugolino Lor- 

enzetti," loi, 104. loS- 
Andrea Mantcgna, 187. 
Attributed to Masacdo, 32. 
Antonio Moro, 290, 307. 
Moroni, 187. 
Pesellino, 32^ 62. 
" Compagno di Pesellino," iIi 
Pintoricchio, 147. tfifi. 
Antonio Pollaiuolo, 23^ 32. 
Raphael, 147. 
Rubens, 290. 
Leonardo Scaletti, 193. 
Schongauer, 258. 
Scorel, Jan van, 290. 
ScbasLiano del Piombo, 214. 
Simone Martini, loi^ 
Attributed to Squardone, 187. 
Tintoretto, 214. 
Titian, 214- 

Cosimo Tura, 187, 188, igo. 

Andrea Vanni, 101. t t i 

Velasquez, 244. 

School of the Verg6s, 244. 

Attributed to Vermcjo, perhaps by 
the Master of Santo Domingo, 244 

Attributed to Veronese, 2i4« 

Zurbar&n, 244. 
Ferdinand of Castile, 247. 
Ferrara, 31^ 146, 17S. 1S5. i86. 188, ipo. 
291. 

Dukes of, 58^ rSa. 
Ferrareac-Cavalieri collection, 223. 
Fidno, Marsilio, 81^ 
Ex-Fischof collection. New York, 1 57 . 
Fish,t 

Fiske, Mrs. George, xii. 
Flemish method of painting, see Flemish 
technique. 
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Flemish painting, 283-313. 

Bibliography, 290. 

History, 285-aQO. 
Flemish technique, xvi, zvii, zviii, I4'>t 

aoQ, 231, 241. 28ji-286. 
Florence, 2^2&^iii2SiS^^^2Ai 

8i aL 2^2 9i 2^ 9^ 
14.^. 144. 240. 241. aoi. .^10. 
Academy. 

Bernardo Daddi, 32- 

Domenico Ghirlandaio, 78. 

Pesellino, 6i. 
Badia. 

Filippino Lippi, 22: 
Baptistery, 8. 
Bigallo, a2i i2i 
Carmine, Brancacci Chapel, 28^ s?. 

77-^ 

Carmine, Convent, s?. 
Ognissanti, 128. 
Or San Michele, 41. 
Palazzo MediLi-Kiccardi, 65 
Panciatichi collection, 
Rinuccini collection, 306. 
San Giorgio gate, ^ 
San Giusto a Signano, ^ 
San Miniato, 4^ 
Sta. Croce, ^ 
Sta. Maria Novella, 42. 
Duccio, 96. 

Domenico Ghirlandaio, 74. 

Orcagna, 
Sta. Maria Nuova, xvii, 30, 287- 
Santa Triniti, 24. 
Spedale degli Innocenti, 55. 
Uffizi. 

Jacopo di Clone, .^0. 

Crucifix, 34. 

Bernardo Daddi, ^ 

Domenico Ghirlandaio, 28. 

Memlinc, i.';2. 302. 

Michelangelo, 305- 

Pier Francesco Fiorentino, 22. 

Simone Martini, m. 
Florentine painting, 23-00. 

Bibliography, ^2. 

History, 25-32- 
Flowers, 2Sh i -^47. 
Fogg, W. ix. 
Fogg, Mrs. W. H^ ix. 
Fogg Art Museimi. 

Architect, ix. 

Classical department, xii. 



Fogg Art Museum (continual). 

Collection of early paintings, xiii-zv. 

Bibliography, xiv-xv. 
Drawings and water colotirs, xi, xii, 

xiii. 

Exhibitions, 105, 308. 

Friends of the, Society of, xiv, ^ 

Sh 6i lOQi 112^ 246. 
History, ix-xiii. 
Library, xiii. 

Oriental collection, xii-xiii. 
Photographs, xiii. 

Print collection, xi, 185, 2.S4. 255, 

256, 258, 
Slides, xiii. 
Fogg collection of paintings and curios, 
ix. 

Foligno, 62j 146, 149. 
Fontaincblcau, Chateau of, 276. 
Fontainebleau, School of, 276. 
Forbes, E. W., vi, lOj 
Francis l ting of France, 276. 277. 
Franconia, 252, 2 so. 264. 
Frankfort. Staedel Institute. 

Madonna after van der Weyden, 

207. 

Frederick, king of Prussia, 171- 
Frederick the Wise, 251, 264. 
Freer, C. L., xii. 
French painting, 271-281. 

Bibliography, 278. 
History, 273-277. 
Fresco, xvi, 6,1,8,25^28,30^24^251241 

Fresco a secco, xvi. 
Frick, H. C, New York. 

Antonello da Messina ?, 276. 

Giovanni Bellini, 22L 

Gerard David, 293. 

Van Dyck, 311. 

Van der Weyden, 2QI. 
Friedsam, Michael, New York. 

Van der Weyden, 201. 
Fiends of the Fogg Art Museum, Society 

of, xiv, 36, £2, 6a, io2i 112^ 246. 
Friuli, 05, igS, 
Fruit, 68j I.S2, 170. 
Fry, Roger, 160. 
Fumes, 208. 

Furniture panels, 25, 8ij 82- 

Gable, xix. 
Gaeta, 89, 
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Gaillon, Ch&teau de, io6, 276. 
Galese, Duca di, iqq. 
Gindhara sculpture, jdi, 4. 
Gardner, Mrs. J. L., Collection, see Fen- 
way Court. 
Garlands, 303- 
Gdder, Michel van, ao?. 
Gemistas, Giorgios, Sr. 
Geneva, ^s.i- 
Genoa, 114, 310. 
Gentiles, 109. 
German painting, 240-369. 

Bibliography, 2.s8. 

History, 2Si-a.s8. 
German technique, xviii, 252. 
Gesso, xviii, l2* 
Ghent, 286, 282. 
Giorgios Gemistos, 8l 
Giotteschi, i2j.ih.^ 207. 2l6. 
Globe, 2.^6. 
Gloves, 164. 
Gnoli, Count U., isi. 
Gobelins factory, 277. 
God the Father, 144. 146. rfta-xftr. 
Goldman, Henry, New York, six 30.1- 
Good Shepherd, 5. 
Gotha. Museum, 254. 
Gothic architecture, 251, 273. 
Gothic art, 25^ 26^ 22^ 28^ 2^ 2Ii lM± 

207,*208, 218. 2S2. 254. 273. 276. 

285^302. 

Gourd, I7Q. 

Graecht, Baron van der, Bruges, 30^- 

Granada, 244. 2q8. 

Granvelle, Cardinal, 307. 

Gray, F. C, xi. 

Gray collection of prints, zi. ' 

Gray, Significance of, itq. 

Greece, i 4i Si 8^ 9. 

Greek mythology, 80, 8l 

Greek scidpture, x, xi, xii. 

Greek vases, xi. 

Green, ioo> no, ufi. 

Greene, Miss Belle da C, New York, 34- 

Grimm, U. Life of M ichacl Angelo, 306. 

Grisaille, 274. 

Gualdo Tadino, 146. i sa. 

Gubbio, i44t 166. 

Guild of doctors and apothecaries, see 

Arte de' medici e speziali. 
Guild of painters, Rome, i sd-i 57. 
Guilds, 37-38. 
Guillaume de P^rier, ifn. 



Haarlem, 23^ 303. 
Haegen, Victor van der, Ghent, 298. 
Hainauer collection, 21^ 
Hammer, 41. 
Harris, G. W., xiii, 298. 
Harrowing of Hell, sec Descent into 
Hell. 

Hartlaub, G. F., lafi. 
Harvard College Library, 322. 
Harvard Law School, xii, 319. 
Harvard University, 298. 

Class of 1895, xii. 

Portraits in, ixi 
Havell, E. B., isi. 
Heam, George A., Collection, 28a 
Heaven, Court of, 5, q. 
Hemenway, Augustus, Boston, 78. 
Hemenway family, Boston, 78. 
Henry vm, king of England, 320. 
Hermes, 26Q. 

Heugel collection, Paris, iifi. 

Higginson, Mrs. H. L., Boston, t?6. 

High Renaissance, 100. 146, 186. 

Highnam Court, Gloucester, see Parry, 
Sir Hubert, Highnam Coiut, Glou- 
cester. 

Himation, q. 

Hofer, Martin, Galleries, New York, 248. 
Holden collection, Cleveland, see Cleve- 
land. Museum of Art. 
Holy Land, 264. 
Honorius pope, 164. 
Hooker, J. C, Rome, 172, I73' 
Hooker, Mrs. J. C, 17.3- 
Home, H. P., 60. 
Hortulus Anime, 1516, 301 ■ 
Hunt, R. M., ix. 

Huntington, Mrs. C. P., New York. 

Lorenzo di Cr^ii, 83. 

Mattco di Giovanni, 12^ 
Hutton, Edward, 52^ i so. 
Hymans, Henri, 308. 

Icon, 8. 

Iconoclastic controversy, 4, 6-7. 8. 

Iconography, Si 2: 

See also special subjects such as 
Annunciation, Presentation of the 
Virgin, Raising of Lazarus. 

Illuminated law books, xii. 

Illuminated manuscripts, Italian (frag- 
ments of, in Fogg Art Musetim), 
xii. 
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Illumination of manuscripts, zvi, xvii, 8] 
373-274. 21S, 376-277. 285^ 317- 

India, xii, ^ q6. 
Indian art, Spirit of, lo^ 
Innocent iv, pope, 1 29. 
Innocent vin, pope, 157. 
Innsbruck, 264. 

" Intellectuals " (Florentine painters), 
22i3«- 

International school, 26^28162^ 144, 18.1. 

207. 2 I S. 240. 2S2. 274. 

Isabella of Gubbio, 171, 172. 
Italian painting, x, xi, 10-236. 
Bibliography, 21. 

Jackson, T. W., 
Jacopo d' Arezzo, so. 
Jaeger, U., Genoa, i62j 300. 
Japan, ^ 

Japanese works of art, collection of, in 

Fogg Art Museum, xi. 
Jarvcs, James J., 78. 
Jarves collection, ser Yale University. 

Jarves collection. 
Jasmine, 222 ^47. 

Jesuitical painting in Flanders, 280. 
Jews, lOQ. 

Johnson collection, Philadelphia, 
Albcrtinelli, 86. 
Antoniazzo Romano, i.S7. 
Bama, 1136. 
Le&ndro Bassano, 23 5. 
Benozzo GozzoU, 65. 
Cranach the £Uder, 264. 
Bernardo Daddi, 34. 
Gerard David, 293. 
Giovanni di Paolo, ml. 
Pietro Lorenzetti, or " Ugolino Lor- 

enzetti," 104, uA. 
Lotto, 226. 

Copy of Mantegna's Epiphany, 37^. 
Matteo di Giovanni, 126. 
Qucntin Metsys, 300. 
Antonio Moro, 307. 
Pesellino, 62. 

Pier Francesco Fiorentino, 72. 
Sassetta, 

Andrea Solario, iq6. 
Spinello Aretino, ^ 
Taddeo di Bartolo, 114- 
Cosimo Tura, 

Bartolommeo \lvarini, 218. 



Johnson collection {continued). 

Van der Weyden, 291. 

Ysenbrant, 303- 

Zeitblom, School of, 259. 
Judas, usL 
Julius n, pope, 146. 
Justinian, emperor, 4, fi. 

Kahn, Otto New York, 8^ 
Kaim, Rodolphe, Collection, 298. 
Kay, Arthur, Glasgow, iss. 
Kells, Monastery of, 312. 
Kings, Adoration of, 5^ 190-191. 
Kleinberger Galleries, New York, 6^ 

12.3. 125. 157, 246, 238. 
Kristeller, P., 225. 
Kronach, 264. 

Lambert, Miss Frances, 322. 
Landano, 233. 
Lane, Sir Hugh, 21&. 
Lapis lazuli, v. 
Lappets, 50. 

Last Judgment, 2, 135, 26^^ 
Laura, 96. 
Laurel, 113. 

Layard collection, see London. National 

Gallery. 
Le Mans. Museum, 64. 
Lehman, Arthur, New York, 73. 
Lehman, Philip, New York. 

Benvenuto di Giovanni, 132, 

Giovaimi di Paolo, lai. 

Ambrogio Lorenzetti, 102. 

Pesellino ?, 6a. 

Bartolonuneo Vivarini, 218. 

Ysenbrant, 303- 
Leighton, Sir Frederic, 173. 210. 
Lemon, Margaret, .^lo. 
Leo m, the I saurian, emperor, 7. 
Leo X, pope, 146. 
Leonora of Aragon, i&L. 
Leonora of Toledo, 201. 

Lily, TSh ILL lASi ISli 
Lily of Aragon, Order of, 247. 
Line drawing, .^18. 
Lion, 60, 129- 

Liverpool. Walker Art Gallery, 7^ 

LlansJiaw Court, Gloucester, 322. 

Loan exhibition of Flcmi&h painting, 

Fogg Art Museiun, 1916, .■^08. 
Loan exhibition of Italian paintings, Fogg 

Art Museum, 191 5, 105. 
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Loan exhibition of Italian primitives, 
Kleinberger Galleries, Nov., 1917, 

64, 123, i25i LSli 
Loeb, James, xii, xiii, ^22. 
Loeser, Charles, iii, 82, 225. 
Logan, Mary, 6^ 

London. British Museum, 231, 320i 333. 
Burlington Fine Arts Club, 248. 
Burlington House, &2 {see also Royal 

Academy). 
Dorchester House, 62. 
Grafton Galleries, 64, 248. 
National Gallery. 
Antonello d& Messina, 20Q. 
Giovanni Bellini ?, 222 (Layard col- 
lection). 
Benvcnuto di Giovanni, 134. 
BonfigU, 67. 
Van Dyck, 313. 
Van Eyck, 286. 300. 
Fiorenzo di Lorenzo, 162 (Salting 

collection) . 
Pintoricchio, 170. 
Raphael, 82. 
Umbrian school, 170. 
Madonna after van dcr Weyden, 
307. 

National Portrait Gallery, 320, 33.^. 

New Gallery, 82^ 248. 

Royal Academy, r?.^. 202, 248 (see also 
Burlington House). 

South Kensington Museum (Victoria 
and Albert Museum), 22, 12^ 323- 
Longyear, J. M., Boston, 196. 
Louis xm, king of France, 277. 
Louis XIV, king of France, 277. 
Louvain, 287. 
Lowell, J. R., 322. 
Luther, Martin, 264. 
Lydig, Capt. Philip, xiii. 
Lydig, Mrs. Philip, jli 308. 
Lyons, Council of, 129. 

Macedonia, 2^ 
Macerata, 177. 

Madonna, i8,2ii2tS2i34i?iZiQ2i liii 
116, 144^ T46, 152, 247. 302. 
Death, tSll. 
Dormition, 49. 
Dress, 109, no, 216-217. 
Flemish type of, 285. 
Flowers, 2fli 152. 
Presentation, i/L 



Madrid, 240. 242, 243. 
Escorial. 

Ribera, 243. 

Van der Weyden, 291. 
Prado, 307. 

Traumann collection, 297. 
Magi, Adoration of, ^ 1 90-191. 
Malatesta, Roberto, 172. 
MAle, E., 191. 
Mallet, 49. 
Mander, C. van, 288. 
Mantle, q. 
Mantua, 310. 

Manuscripts, Illuminated, see Illumina- 
tion of manuscripts. 

Marches, The, 14^1 lAAi lASi lA9i 
ISAi 208- 

Margaret of Parma, .^07. 

Marsilio Ficino, fix. 

Mary ol Hungary, .^07. 

Mary Tudor, queen of England, 307, 320. 

Mather, F. J., Jr., sq^ 236^ 207. 208. 

Matthys collection, Brussels, 207. 

Maubeuge, 288. 

Maximilian, emperor, 2.S1. 2.S.S. 296, 208. . 

Medallion, xix. 

Medals, Reproductions, xi. 

Medici, Cosimo de', 81. 

Medici, Cosimo duke of Tuscany, ^qt, 

Medici, Lorenzo de', 

Medium, xvi. 

Meiningen, 37. 

Mersch, Kathleen van der, 296. 

Metropolitan Museum, see New York, 
Metropolitan Museum. 

Meyer van der Bergh collection, Ant- 
werp, 207. 

Middleton, J. 317. 

Milan, ^i^ ^ 18^ 185, 156, 291. 
Brera. 

Agnolo degli Erri ?, 104. 
Umbrian school, 1 70. 
Palazzo Borromeo, t66. 
Poldi-Pezzoli Museum, 198. 
Milanesi, G., 6a. 
Millet, Mon. byz. de Mistra, 1^ 
Miniature painting, see Illumination of 

manuscripts. 
Miniature portrait painting, 320. 
Minoan art of Crete, Reproductions, xii. 
Minor arts, Greek and Roman, xii. 
Mintum, R. S.. 70. 
Mirandola, Pico della, 81^ 188. 
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Missisippi, steamship, ii2. 

Mistra, 2j lAi 

Mitre, 40-50. 

Modena, 1H6. 

Monte Corvino, 35. 

Monte Oliveto, Confraternity of, 50. 

Monte San Giusto, 226. 

Montefalco, 65, 143, 14*^. 14Q- 

Montefeltro, Federigo, 163, 172. 

Guidobuldo, 172. 
Montepulciano, 114. 
Moore, C. ii^ x, xi, xiii. 
Morbidezza, xvii, loo. 
Morelli, n.v 
Morey, C. R., 14. 
Morgan, J. P., Collection, 31a. 

Ghirlandaio, 74- 

Illuminated maniiscripts, 203. 

Fra Filipjx) Lippi, ^ 

Pmloricthio (Umbrian school), 160. 

170, 173- 
Tapers try, 130. 
Bartolommeo Vivarini, 218. 
Umbrian school (Pintoricchio ?), 

160, 170, mi 
Van der Wcyden, 2qi (Metropolitan 

Museum). 
Windmill Psalter, 310- 
Morison, Capt. Horace, 44. 
Mosaic tiles, xiii. 

Mostra dell' antica arte senese, 130. 
Mostra internazionale Raffaellesca, Ur- 

bino, 173. 
Moulins, 37 .S- 
Mozzetta, Sq-qo. 
Munich. Pinakothek. 

Cranach the Elder, 264. 

Van der Weyden ?, 201, 397, 301- 

Zeitblom, aso. 
Murray, C. F., xiii, 10^ TjSi UIx 

227. 266, 322. 
Musical instruments, ma. 
Myrtle, 70- 



Naples, III, 20Q. 
Museum. 

Attributed to Ghirlandaio, 78. 

Umbrian school, 170. 
Nativity, 5. 
Neoplatonism, 2^ 29. 
Nevin collection, Rome. 

Bernardino di Marbtto, i77- 



New Haven. Jarves collection, see Yale 

University. Jarves collection. 
New York. Hispanic Museum. 

Antonio Moro, 307. 
New York. Historical Society. 
Bernardo Daddi, ^ 
Gerard David, 293. 
New York. Metropolitan Museum. 
Benoaao Gozzoli, 6i. 
Bcuvenuio di Giovanni, 132, 137 

(attributed also to Girolamo di 

Bcnvcnuto). 
Cranach the Elder, 264. 
Lorenzo di Credi, 83. 
Gerard David, 293. 
Van Dyck, 311. 
Giovanni di Paolo, lai . 
Girolamo di Benvenuto, 132, 137 

(attributed also to Benvenuto di 

Giovanni). 
Fra Filippo Lippi, gj. 
Pietro Lorenzetti, 104. 
Lotto, 226. 

Matteo di Giovanni, 126. 

Quentin Metsys, 300. 

Pesellino, 62. 

Andrea Solario, 106. 

Spinello Aretino, 44. 

Cosimo Tnr.i, 1% 

Van der Weyden, act. 

Yscnbrant, 303- 
New York. Metropolitan Museum 
(Davis collection). 

Attributed to Pintoricchio (perhaps 
by Antoniazzo), i.s7. 

Taddeo di Bartolo, 1 14. 

Biirtolorameo Vivaiini, ^iX, 
Nicaea, Council of, la. 
Nicolas IV, pope, 42- 
Nimbus, Cruciform, 67-68. 
Nocera Umbra, 152. 
North Italian painting, 181-203. 

Bibliography, 187. 

History, 183-186. 
Northesk, Earl of, Collection. 

Sassetta, 120. 
Norton, C. E., ix, x, xi, 322. 
Norton, R., x. 
Nuremberg, 2^2^ 254. 255. 
Gernianic Museum. 

Master of Periivgsdorf Altar, 301. 

Madonna after van der Weyden, 

207. 
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Odire, V. 

Oil painting, xvi, xvii, xviii, 25, 2A1 ?oQi 

221, 2^ 24r, 285-286, 319. 
Okkonen, O., 163. 
Old Testament, Q, 6.S, 87. 
Olive branch, 113. 
Orb, 2^ 

Oriental art, Analogies with Sienese, 95- 

Oriental art in the Fogg Museum, xi, xii- 
xiii. 

Orphrey, 4^ 
Orvieio, 65. 

Osmaston, F. P. B., 230. 
Otranto, Sack of, 1^ 
Ottley, Italian school of design, 300. 
Oudcwater, 293. 

Ox, 109. 

Oxford. Ashmolean Museum, si. 
Bodleian Library, 333. 
Worcester College, ^2. 

Padua, ^r, 114, i8;^. 184, iSs. 207i 208. 

209, 2l8, 22_L. 

Arena Chapel, 42. 

Eremitani Chapel, tS8. 

Oratory of St. Gtorge, 183. 

San Antonio, 31- 
Painted Chamber, Westminster, 319. 
Painters' Guild in England, .hq. 
Painting. Bibliography, xxi-xxiv. See 
also Byzantine painting. Bib* 
liography; Florentine painting. 
Bibliography, etc. 
Painting, Processes of, xvi-xvii. 
Palaeologi, The, 4, 2: 
PaJcsLinc, 6- 
Pallium, 9. 
Palm, 36, 113. 
Palmer, 0. IL^ xi, 233. 
Panda tichi collection, Florence, 128. 
Panel, Preparation and painting, xvii- 

xviii. 
Paris, 96, 274. 
Louvre, 277- 

Henri Bellechose, 27/;. 

Jan van E> ck, 

Justus of Ghent, 163. 

Master of St. George, 240. 

Antonio Moro, 307. 

Pesellino, d2» 

Umbrian school, 170. 
Paris, University of, 273. 



Parry, Sir Hubert, Highnam Court, 
Gloucester. 
Bernardo Daddi, 23. 
Master of the Innocenti Coronation, 
55- 

Pesellino, 62. 
Passavant, J. D., 171. 
Paul pope, 1 29. 

Pa\ia, 124. 

Don Pedro de Toledo, 201- 
Pekin, 95, 96. 
Pelican, ^ 
Penryhn, Lord, 301. 
P^rier, Guillaumc de, irta. 
Perkins, C. B.. 178. 
Perkins, C. C. 

Bernardo Daddi, 36. 

Girolamo di Benvenuto, 138. 

Master of the Innocenti Coronation, 

Polidoro, 234. 

Zaganelli, 178. 
Perkins, F. M., iii, Si 2I1 108, 122, 12.1;, 
15L 157. 162^ i62i UJU IMi 

199, 216, 

Persia, i, 4, 6, ^ 

Persian Moresque tiles, xiii. 

Perth. Gallery, S2. 

Perugia, qSi UAi lAli lASi lA^ lASi IMi 
166, 176. 
Gallery. 
Bcnozzo GozzoU, 67. 
Fiorenzo di Lorenzo ?, 14 169. 
Gentile da Kabriano, uIl 
Pintoricchio, 166. 167. 
Taddeo di Bartolo, 114. 
Palazzo Qomunale, Sala dd Gran 

Consiglio, 170. 
Sta. Maria Nuova, 169- 
Pesaro. San Cassiano, 2 i s. 
Petrarch, 06. 

Petrograd. Hermitage Gallery. 

Santa Croce, 224. 

Van der Weydcn, 207. 301 • 
Philadelphia. Academy of Fine Arts, 72. 
Philip I (of Castile and Aragon — son of 

Maxinulian l)j 296, 298. 
Philip Hj king of Spain, 243, .^07. 
Piccolomini, Aeneas Sylvius, iM. 
Pico, Francesco, t8R. 
Pico deUa Mirandola, 8ij i88. 
Pigments, v-vi, xvi. 
Pillion, L., 129. 
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Pinnacle, ziz, lo^ ttx, tta. 
Pisa, 114- 
Campo Santo. 
Benozzo Gozzoli, 65. 
Spinello Aretino, 44. 
Triumph of Death, 22: 
San Michele in Borgo, 45. 
Pistoia, -8. 

Pius u, iK>pt-, iM (Aeneas Sylvius Picco- 

lomini). 
Platonic Academy, 81. 
Piatt, D. F., En^ewood, N. J. 

Antoniazzo Romano, i.s7. 

Benvenuto di Giovanni, 133. 

Boccatis, 154. 

Bernardo Daddi, 2A1 37- 

Francesco di Giorgio, 1 34. 

Givanni di Paolo, ull. 

GiroLimo di Benveuuto, 137. 

Ambrogio Lorenzetti, 102. 

Matteo di Giovanni, l2(L 

Niccol6 da Foligno, 149. 

Pier Francesco Fiorentino, 73. 

Sassetta, tiS. 

Taddeo di Bartolo, 114, Liz. 

Bartolommco Vivarini, 
Poliziano, Angelo, 8r. 
Pol>-ptych, xix. 
Pomegranate, 6Su 
Pompeii, S. 

Ponsonby collection, xii. 
Pope, A. A., ix. 

Pope, Arthur, 186, 21^ 331. 
Pope, Death of, 40- 

Pope, Tiara, 164. 

Popes, see names of individual popes; 

Julius n, Nicolas iv, etc. 
Pordenone, 108. 
Portinari, Tommaso, 387. 
Portraits in Harvard University, 313. 
Portraiture, 42-43. 
Post-Impressionism, 343. 
Poynter, Sir Kdward, 173. 
Prague. Rudolfinum, 301. 
Prato, S2i S^^ 
Carmine. Cappella Dragoni, 6a. 
Cathedral, S2i sS. 
Gallery. 
Fra Diamante, 58. 
Pratt, Mr. and Mrs, H. Li New York. 
" Compagno di Pesellino ? 21. 
Attributed to Sassetta, uS^ 
Cosimo Tura, 180. 



PredeUa, xix. 

Preparation and painting of a panel, 
xvii-xviii. 

Pre-Raphaelites, aia. 
Presentation of the Virgin, liL 
Prichard, W. M., ix. 
Prichard fund, ix, xiv, 36. 

Princeton Uniwrsity, aqi;. 
Processes of painting, xvi-rviL 
Prophets, q. 

Providence. Rhode Island School of 

Design, 44- 
Psychostasis, 360. 
Pungileoni, P. L., 171. 
Putti, 30^. 

Quatrefoil, xix. 
Quilter, Harry, SJL 
Quilter, Mrs. Harry, si. 

Raising of Lazarus, i/L 
Ramboux collection, 52. 
Randall, J. W., xi. 
Randall collection of prints, xL 
Rankin, William, 159, 199. 
Raphael- Auss tell ung, Dr^en, 173. 
Raphaelites, Pre-, 212. 
Ravenna, 8^ 4^ 178. 
Red, icq, 11=;, 116, I3Q. 

Worn by cirdinais, 120-130. 
Reformation, 251, Counter-RefonnatioD, 
289. 

Renaissance, 28, 30. 3i. 03f Qg^ 99i 
114. 136. 143. 144. 154. 160. 184. 
185, qo2j 308, 21^, iAh. 211, 25i 

256, 2SIj 27s. EMj ^ 3051 3^ 
Renaissance, Higli, 100, 146, jRfi. 
Renaissance sculpture, Italian (Kneeling 

angel), xi. 
Ren6, King, 27«;. 

Representation, Continuous method of, 
So. 

Representation and design, Exhibition 

illustrating principles of, xiii. 
Rhode If^land School of Design, 44. 
Rhine, 252j 2<;4. 

Richard ir, king of England, 319. 

Ridolfi, 229. 
Rieti, i=i6. 

Right, The (place of honour), 135. 
Rimini, Roberto Malatesta, k>rd of, 17a. 

Rinuccini collection, Florence, 306. 
Rio, del, family, 308. 
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Robinson, Sir C, 246. 
Rochet, 89. 
Roll,^ 
Romagna, 143. 

Romagnoli, 

Roman school, 26, 14 s, 147, i <;6. 

Romanesque period, 27.1. 

Rome, i 6^ 8^ 86, iii, 146, 147. 

1.^6, 312, 226, 288, 2QI, .^07, 310. 

Aldobrandini collection, 87. 
Aracoeli. Bufalini Chapel, iM^ 
Barberini Gallery, 163. 223. 
Borghese Gallery, 227- 
Corsini Gallery, Tfia. 
San Giovanni in Laterano, 43. 
Lateran Museum, 160. 
San Marco, 163. 
Sta. Maria della Pace, 16^. 
Sta. Maria del Popolo, iM. 
Sta. Maria in Aracodi, see Aracoeli. 
Sta. Maria sopra Minerva, 163. 
Pantheon, 162, 163. 
Sdarra collection, 80. 
Sterbini collection, 21. 
Tor de' Specchi, i.so. 
Torlonia collection, iis- 
Torlonia family, iSQ. 
Vatican. Borgia apartments, 166. 167. 
Library. 
Antoniazzo Romano, 156, i/;?- 
Ghirlandaio, 2Ai i .s6. 
Melozzo da Forli, i<;7. 
Sistine Chapel. 
Fra Diamante?, 58. 
Ghirlandaio, 74. 
Michelangelo, 31. 
Perugiuo, 157, Tftfi. 
Pintoricchio, 166. 
Stanze, 146. 
Villa Albani, 152. 
Roose de Calesbcrg, Arnold de Pret, 

Collection, 312-313- 
Rose, 2fli UIi 247. 
Ross, D. W., V, X, joif xiii, 104. 
Rossi, A., I SI. 
Rouart, Ernest, Paris, 170. 
Rouart, Henri, 170. 
Rubbings from brasses, xii. 
Ruskin, J., xi, xiii, 53^ 100, 21Q, 231. 
Russia, 5. 

Rust, Dr. F. L. D., 56^ 

Ruthven, Mary, 310. 

Ryerson, M. A., Chicago, 44^ i-2x. 



Sachs, Arthur, aifi. 

Sachs, P. J., X. 

Sachs, Samuel, 230, 231. 308. 

Saint 

Augustine, 134. 

Bernardino, 24. 

Catherine, ^ ^ m. 

Fabian, pope, 164. 

Francis, ^ 1.S2. 

Gabriel, Archangel, 113, 281. 

Ignatius, 84. 

Jerome, 60j 84, 128-120. 

John the Evangelist, ioq. 

Joseph, 109, no. 

Joseph of Arimathea, 263. 

Luke, 302. 

Michael, Archangel, 260. a8T. 

Monica, i35>. 

Nicodcmus, 263. 

Nicolas of Tolentino, 13 .S. 

Paul, s, 

Peter, s, no. 

Sebastian, 146. 152, 164. 
Saints, Lives of, q. 
S;Uting collection, x6o. 
Salvatori, Signora, Florence, 67^ 
San Gimignano, 65, 63, 2O1 25i Z^i Ii4i 
Collegia ta. 

Barna, 

Ghirlandaio, 2Ai Hi 347- 

Munidpio, ^ 

Sant' Agostino, 69. 
San Miniato al Tedesco, 114. 
San Severino, 144, 145. 176. 
Santa Croce, 224. 
Santa Croce family, Rome, igo^ 
Santa Flora, Contessa di, Kome, 190. 
Saradni collection, ^ena. 
S;issetta, tt«. 
Andrea Vanni, rx2. 
Sassari, 219. 
Savonarola, 2^2 8^ 
Saxon school, 257. 264. 
Schubring, P., 80^ 81^ 128, i^o. 
Schwanthaler, Ludwig, 268. 
Sdarra collection, Rome, S^u 
" Scientists " (Florentine painters), 29, 

30, 31- 

Scrovengo, Enrico, 42. 

Sculpture, see G&ndh&ra sculpture; 

Greek sculpture; Renaissance sculp- 
ture. 

Seddon, Mr., 322. 
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Sedelmeyer coUcction, iq4--iqs. 
" Sentimentalists " (I'lorentine painters), 
22, 

Seraphim, u s. 
Serbia, 

Settignano. Berenson collection, see Ber- 

enson, B., Collection. 
Severn, Arthur, 231. 
Seville, 240, 242, 243. 
Sfumatura, xvii, loa 
Shaw, Quincy A,, Boston, Collection, uA. 
" Shop-pictures," 242. 
Sicily, 

Siculo-Byzantine art, q^. 

Siena, 26,44j20i9iQ4i26,52i2S,2Qi 
100, 102, 104. HI, 114. 118, 121, 

124, 126, 132, 166, 240. 
Gallery. 

Benvenuto di Giovanni, 134. 

Bernardo Daddi ?, 34. 

Spinello Aretino, 52. 
Baptistery, 
Cathedral. 

Duccio, q6. 

Francesco di Giorgio, 124. 
Taddeo di Bartolo, 114. 
Cathedral. Piccolomini Library, 138. 
166. 

Compagnia di Sta. Caterina, 122^ 
Osservanza, ti8 
Palazzo Borghesi, n«- 
Tai&zzo Pubblico. 

Guido da Siena, 9^ 

Simone Martini, 42^ 07. 

SpincUo Aretino, 44. 

Taddeo di Bartolo, 1 14. 
Palazzo Pubblico. Sala della Pace. 

Ambrogio Lorenzetti, 102. 
San Domeoico, iii. 
San Francesco, 137. 
San Stefano alia Lizza, 112. 
Saracini collection, 112. tf«. 
Siencsc painting, 01-13Q. 

Bibliography, tot. 

Histon,', g^-ioo. 
Sirin, Osvalci, ^6, 33, 4^, 4^ ^r, 55^ 

125. 2Q2. 

Sixtus IV, pope, 58, IS?. 

Smith, Joseph Lindon, Boston, 
Society of Friends of the Fogg Art Mu- 
seum, see Fogg Art Museum, 
Friends of. 



Somerset, Lady Henry, 72. 
Soul, Weighing of, 26g. 
Space composition, 144, 14^. 
SpaUiera, see Wall panel. 
Spanish painting, 237-248. 

Bibliograi)hy, 245. 

History, 23(;-244. 
Spello. Collegiata. Baglioni Chapel, ifi^. 
Sperimento, Convent of, mt. 
Spielmann, M. 323. 
Spoleto, 52, 58, 143. 
Staley, Edgcumbe, 32i 
Star, t3v 
Steinmann, E., 58. 
Sterbini collection, Rome, 37- 
Stillman, W. J., xiii. 
Sterling, Major General John, i6q. 
Stokes, Thomas, 322. 
Strasburg, 2521 a07- 
Stuttgart. Museum, 2W. 
Suabia, 252, 25^, 2 so. 
Suida, W., 

Sutton, Rev. A. F., Brant Broughton, 

Newark, En^nd, 6j, 
Switzerland, Painters of, 253, as7. 
S>Tia, Si 6^ 2i fi- 

Tafi, Andrea, 8. 

Tempera painting, xvi, xvii, xviii, 25^ 74^ 

94i 96, aij Illj 2222. 310. 
Tenebroso manner, 242-243. 
Teramo, 215. 
Terra cottas, zii. 
Terra verde, xviii. 
Terranuova, 58. 
Textiles, xiii. 
Thaxter, John, 107. 
Thirty Years' War, 258, 
Tiara, 164. 
Toledo, 242. 
Torcello, 8. 

Torlonia collection, Rome, iis. 
Torlouia family, 159. 
Tomabuoni, Giovanni, 74. 

Torquemada, 242. 

Toscanella. Palazzo Munidpale, 170. 
Toscanelli collection, 45^ 75. 
Toumai, 241. 286. 201. 
Tours, riAi 27 S. 

Traumann collection, Madrid, 207. 
Trefoil, xix. 
Trent, 138. 
Triest family, 31a. 
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Trinity, 62. 

Triple crown, 164. 

Triptych, xix. 

Tucher, Baron, 67. 

Tunic, 5. 

Turkestan, xiii, ^ 

Tuscany, Duke of, 201. 

Twelve Feasts, see Feasts, the Twelve. 

Tyx^e, Flemish, aSs. 

Types in Byzantine painting, ^ q. 

Types in painting, i44> 146. 

Ulm, 252^ 355, 2 so. 
Ultramarine, v. 

Umbrian painting, 141-179. 

Bibliography, 147. 

History, ia.^-u7. 
University of Paris, 273. 
Untermeyer rollection, Yonkers, N. Y., 
86. 

Urban v, pope, 164. 

Urbino, 124^ 146, 56^ yro^ nr, LZli i8s, 
282, 

Federigo of Montefeltro, duke of, 

Guidobaldo, duke of, 172. 

Mostra intemazionale Raffaellcsca, 

173- 
Utrecht, .^07. 

Valencia, 24a, 241, 242, 243. 

Van Rensselaer, G. G., 3di. 

Van Rensselaer, Mrs. Schuyler, xii. 

Vasari, G., xvi, xvii, 33. 44, 4S. 48. so. 

51. 52i 24i 86, 100, 114, 156, 

170, 172, 201, 209. 
Vases, 3d, xii. 

Venetian method of painting, see Vene- 
tian technique. 
Venetian painting, 20.S-236. 

Bibliography, 214- 

History, 207-2 13- 
Venetian red, 5. 

Venetian technique, xvi, xviii, 211, 2iL. 
Venice, 8, ^ 144J 184. 186. 207. 208. 209, 

211. 211;. 221, 224, 226. 233. 23'?. 

Academy, Jiq. 

Francesco Rizzo da Sta. Crocc, 224. 

Jacobello del Fiore, 21s. 
Ducal Palace, 208. 

Leandro Bassano, 235. 

Gentile da Fabriano, 183. 



Venice, Ducal Palace (continued). 
Guariento, 207, 11 tj. 
Jacobello del Fiore, 21.S. 
Pisanello, 183, 207. 
Tintoretto, 207, 229-230, 231. 
Madonna dell' Orto, see Sta. Maria 

deU' Orto. 
San Cassiano, 20Q. 
San Marco, Scuola di, 229. 
San Rocco, 212. 229. 232. 
Sta. Maria dell' Orto, 229. 
Scuole, 20&. 
Vcnturi, A., 162. 190, 194. 
Vercelli, iSfi, 
Vermilion, v. 

Verona, 183, 18';, 186. 193, 201, 213. 
Gallery, 22s. 

Via Flaminia, 146. 
Viadana, 218. 
Vicenza, 138^ iqq. 
Vicovaro, 22.';. 
Victory, j. 

Vidal Ferrer collection, Barcelona, 240. 
Vienna, 264. 
Imperial Gallery. 

Cranach the Elder, 264- 

Mabuse, 301. 

Memlinc, .^02. 

Antonio Moro, 307. 
Villeneuve-18s-Avignon, 27 s. 
Violet, TiQ. 

Visconti Venosta collection, 22^. 
Viterbo, 86. 
Vitzthum, G., 44. 
Volpi, E., 67. 
Volterra. Gallery, 78. 
Votive picture, 1^2. 

Wadsworth, Mrs. W. A., Boston, jo. 
Wall panel (Spalliera), 81, 82. 
Walters, Henry, Baltimore. 

Replica of Fogg Museum Taber- 
nacle attributed to Antoniazzo 
Romano, i s?. 

Bama, in6. 

Bernardo Daddi, 34. 

Pier Francesco Fiorentino, 22. 

Polidoro, 233. 

Francesco Rizzo da Sta. Croce, 224. 
Warren, E. P., xi. 
Water colour, xvi, xviii. 

Water-colotir drawings, see Drawings. 
Weighing of Adonic, 269. 
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Weighing of the soul, 269. 
Wernher collection, London, 241. 
Westminster, Paintings, 319. 
Westphalia, 256. 
Wetzel, IL E., iii. 
White, 107, TIP. 

White, A. T., Brooklyn. N. Y.. 20.^ 
White, W. A., Brooklyn, N. Y., xii, xiii, 
393- 

Widener collection, Elkins Park, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Antoniazzo Romano, 157. 

Benozzo Gozzoli, 65. 

Benvenuto di Giovanni, 1.^2. 

Lorenzo di Crcdi, 8.^. 

Gerard David, aq.i. 

Van Dyck, .^i. 

Pier Francesco Fiorentino, 72. 
WiUiams, The Misses, 10 -„ 194. 
Wilczeck collection, Vienna, 297, 301. 
Wills, Howel, Florence, Collection, ^ 
Wilson collection, Yorkshire, 2.^6. 
Wilton House, 319. 



Wmchester, 318. 
Windsor Castle, 257. 
Winthrop, G. L., New York. 

Bernardo Daddi, 34. 

Gbvanni di Paolo, m. 

Pier Francesco Fiorentino, 70. 
Wittemherg. 264. 

Worcester, Massachusetts, Art Musexim. 
Antoniazzo Romano, i.s7- 
Benozzo Gozzoli, 65. 

Yale University. Jarves collection, xi. 

Benvenuto di Giovanni, 132. i37. 

Bernardo Daddi, 34. 

Domenico Ghirlandaio, 2A1. 

Giovanni di Paolo, 121. 

Girolamo di Benvenuto, 132, 137. 

Pier Francesco Fiorentino ?, 70. 

Sassctta, ti«. 
Yellow, lOQ-iio, 116- 
Yellow ochre, v. 
Yerkes collection, 73. 
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Adoration of the Kings, Fogolino ? (No. 
40). 108. 

Adoration ofUte Kings, Cosimo Tura (No. 

.^7), i8g. 187- 
Adoration oj the Lamb, Hubert and Jan 

van Eyck, 

Adoration of the Magi, see Adoration of 
the Kiti'^s. 

Agnolo dcgli Erri, 104. 

Aibcrti, Leo Battista, 8ij 124. 

Albertinelli, Mariotto, 86-88, 31. 

Aldegrevcr, Heinrich, 356. 

Alemagna, Giovanni d', 

AlexamUr the Great, Mol/ier of ? (Ideal- 
ized head), xii. 

Allegories of Good and Bad Government, 
Ambrogio Lorenzctti, 102, 103. 

Allegretto Nuzi, 3^ 144. 

Altdorfer, Albrecht, 256. 

Altichiero Altichicri, 183, 184. 

Alunno, Niccolo, see Niccolo da Foligno. 

Alunno di Domenico, 78. 

Anastasis, see Descent into Ucll. 

Andrea da Firenze, 2-. 

Andrea da Lido, 146. 

Andrea del Sarto, ^ ^i^ 100, 276. 

Andrea Pisano, 44. 

Andrea Vanni, see \'anni, Andrea. 

Angclico, Fra, 27, 28, 41. S7, 62, 6.<;. 
67. 08, 118. 121, (" Flemish Fra 
Aiigelico "), 287. 

Anne of Briltcny, Hours of, 274- 

Annunciation, Juan de Burgos (No. 51), 
246. 

Annunciation, Lorenzo di Credi (No. 14), 

Annnna'ation (Fragment of), Ghirlan- 

daio (No. 11), ?<;. 
Annunciation (Gable), Master of the In- 

nocenti Coronation (No. 5X1 S5i 
Annunciation (Scenes from the Life of 

Christ), School of Orcagna (No. 2^, 40, 

t6q. 

Annunciation, Pantheon, 162, 163. 
Annunciation, Antoniazzo Romano, 163. 



Annunciation, Simone Martini, 07, 

TI2- 

Annunciation, Andrea Vanni (No. 20), 
112, xiv. 

Annunciation to the Madonna of her ap- 
proaching Death, French school (No. 
59A), £22; 

Antonello da Messina, xvi, iq6, 2og, 221, 
276. 

Antoniazzo Romano, i.';6-i6';. 14.S, 170. 

Antonio da Murano, 208, 218. 

Antonio da Viterbo, 170. 

Aphrodite (Statue), xii. 

Apocalypse, Diirer, 256. 

A pocalypse. Manuscripts of, 310- 

Aquilio, Antoniazzo di Benedetto, see 

Antoniazzo Romano. 
Aretino, SpineUo, see Spinello Aretino. 
Arnolfini portrait, Jan van Eyck, 300. 
Assisi, Tiberio d', i4S. 
Auwcghem, Lord of. Portrait^ Van Dyck 

(No. 65}^ ^12, 

Avanzi, Jacopo d', 183. 

Bacchiacca (Francesco Ubertini), ^i^ ^2, 

Bacchus and Ariadne, Tintoretto, 213, 
231- 

Baccia della Porta, su Fra Bartolommeo. 
Badite, Antonio, 201-202. 186. 213. 217. 
Baldovinetti, AJesso, xvii, 20, 60, -4, 26, 

ISO. 

Baldung, Hans, 2^7. 2s8. 
Balen, Hendrik van, 280. 310. 
Barbari, Jacopo di, ?26. 
Bama, 106-107. 07. loi. 104. 
Bartok), Domenico di, gS, 1 26. 143. 
Bartolo, Taddco di, 1 14-117. q8. 118. 122, 
143- 

Bartolo di Frcdi, q8j ioi. 108, uS. 
Bartolommeo, Fra, 30, jij 86, 87. 
Bartolommeo di Giovanni, 78. 
Bartolommeo di Tommaso, 140. 
Basaiti, Marco, 210. ^^a- 
Bassani, The, 213- 
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Bassano. Jacopo, 213, 33 S- 
Ba&sano, Lcandro, 335-3.l6, 4.1> 
Bastiani, Lazzaro, zihl 
Bastiano Mainardi, 74- 
Ba^« oj the Nudes, Antonio Pollaiuolo, 
xi, 22i 

Bazd, Giovanantonio, loo. 

Bearing of the Body of the Madonna, 
French school (No. 59B), 280. 

Beauneveu, Andr£, 274, 320. 

Beccafumi, Domenico, loa. 

Bebam, Barthcl, 256. 

Beham, IL S., 256. 

B«llechose, Henri, 27.S, 2S5. 

Bellini, The, 210. 

Bellini, Genlik, 207. 210. 221a 

Bellini, Gbvanni, 221-223, xviii, 207. 
200, 210. 211. 213. 224. 226. 

Bellini, Jacopo, 207-208. 210, 121^ 

Bellini family, ^iS 

Bellini workshop, 208, 210. 

Belk), Marco, 22s. 

Benaglio, Francesco, 185. 

Benedetto Bonfigli, see Bonfigll, Bene- 
detto. 

Benozzo Gozzoli, 6^-68. 28, 43. 60. 7%, 
132. 143, 146. 149, Liii I =56. 

Ben^n, Anibrosius, 208. 

Benvenuto, GiroknK) di, see Girolamo di 
Benvenuto. 

Benvenuto Cellini, 276. 

Benvenuto da Siena, see Benvenuto di 
Giovaani. 

Benvenuto di Giovanni, 132-136. 50, 99, 

100. 116, 137. 
Beniardino di Mariotto, 176-17%. 145- 

146. 

Bernardo Daddi, see Daddi, Bernardo. 

Bermguete, Pedro, 242. 

Besozzo, 183. 

Bianchi, Francesco, iRfi. 

Bicci, The, 44. 

Bicci, Neri di, 6^ So. 

Bigordi, see Ghirlandaio. 

Bishop and Donor, Gerard David (No. 
6ob), see Madonna and Child — Bishop 
and Donor, Van der Weyden ? and 
David ? (No. 6oa-b). 

Bissok), Francesco, im. 

Blake, William, xiiL 

Bles, Herri met de, 2R8. 

Bbndccl, Lanrelot, 288. 

Boccatis, Giovanni, m. 08. i4.S. 146. 147. 



Boccatis, School of, 1.S4-1.S.S. 
Bonfigli, Benedetto, 62, 132, 145, igg. 
Bonifazio, 233. 

Book of Hours of Anne of Brittany, 274. 
Book of Kelts, 3i7> 
Bordone, Paris, 212, 214, 227. 
BorgoAa, Juan de, 24a. 

Borrass4, Luis, 240, 244. 
Bosch, Jerom, 

Botticelli, 29, 32, 43. .S?, 74, 77. 81. 128. 

Bourdichon, Jean, 274. 

Bouts, Dierick, 286-287, 298, 300t 3oi« 

Bramante, 185. 

Bramantino, 186, 187. 

Brocderlam, Melchior, 27 s. 

Bronzino, ^i, ^2^ 201-202. 

Bruegel the Elder, 2&Sl 

BruneUeschi, 28. 

Brusasorci, iSiL. 

Bruyn, Bartholomiius, 21^3. 

Building of the Temple, Pesellino ? (No. 

2L 6i xiv, xviii. 
Buonarroti, see Michelangelo. 
Burgkmair. Hans, 2%%. 
Burgos, Juan de, 246-248. 
Bume-Jones, xiii. 
Byzantine school, 12-17. 

Cain and Abel, Sacrifice of, Albertinelli 

(No. 1^ 86. 
Caliari, Paolo, see Veronese. 
Camerino, Cola da, 144. 
Camerino, Girolamo da, 14s. 
Campagnola. Domenico and GiuUo, 138. 
Carapin, Robert (Maitre de Flemalk ?), 

286, 201. 

Canale, Antonio (Canaletto), 213. 

Cano, Alonso, 244- 

Caravaggi, The, 242. 

Cardinal, Portrait of a, ScipioDe Pulzone 

called Gaetano (No. 16), 89. 
Carli, RaCfaellc dei, 3X1 
Caroto, 2QL 

Carpacdo, Vittore, 210. 213, 214. 

Carracci, The, 277. 

Carrefio de Miranda, Juan, 244. 

Castagno, Andrea del, 2^: 

Catena, Vincenzo, 210. 214. 

Cavallini, Pietro, 26- 

Cellini, Benvenuto, 276. 

Cennino Cennini, xvii, xviii, ^ 129, tio. 

Cerezo, Matteo, 244. 
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Champaigne, Philippe de, 277, ^78. 

Chaucer, Ceojrey, Portrait of, English 
school? (No. 66}j 323. (Other por- 
traits of Chaucer), 320, 323. 

Christ — Scenes from the Life of, School of 
Orcagiia (No. 2]^ ^ to6, no, i6q. 

Christ — Scenes from the Life of, and the 
Life of the Madonna, Byzantine school 

0), 17. 

Christ appearing to a Nobleman, Leandro 

Bassano (No. 50}^ 2^ 4^. 
Christ appearing to Bis Mother (Panel of 

Miraflores triptych), Van dcr Weyden, 

201. 

Christ bearing ttte Cross, Schongauer, 2.S4. 
Christ in Limbo, Sasselta (No. 22)^ 119, 

14. liOi 139- 

Christ in the Garden of Geihsemune, Ber- 
nardo Daddi (No. Left wing), 3S. 

Christ in the Garden of Gethsemane, Ger- 
man school (No. 57), 267. 

Christus, Petrus, 2M. 

Cima da Concgliano, 210. 214. 

Cimabue, 26. 

Cimabue, Portrait of, 42. 

Cbne, Andrea di (Oicagna), 30. 27. 41. 

422 Mi 74- 
Cione, Jacopo di, 39, 27, 41, 42. 
Cione, Nardo di, ^22^421 
Circumcision, Cosimo 'I ura, 187. 190. 
Claude Lorrain, 277. 278. 
Clouet, Fransois, 277. 278. 
Cbuet, Jean, 277. 
Coello, 7\k>nso Sanchez, 242. 244- 
Coello, Claudio, 244- 
Cola da Camerino, 144. 
" Compagno di Pesellino," 63, 69, 71, 73. 
Coninxloos, van, The, 
Conte, JacofK) del, 89. 
Cooper, Samuel, 320. 
Copley, J. S., xii, 212. 
Copy of Michelangelo's Holy Family, 

Flemish school (No. 63). 30 S. 
Comeille de Lyon, 277. 
Coronation of the Madonna (Gable of 

Monte OUveto altarpiece), Spinello 

Aretino, 52. 
Correggio, xvii, 186, 187. 242. (Proto- 

Corrcggb), 145, 
Cosimo, Pier di, ^ jij 8ij 287. 
Cosimo Rosselli, 80^ 86. 
Cosimo Tuni, 188-192, 185, 187, I03. 
Cossa, Francesco del, 185, I93. 



Cossa, Follower of, — perhaps Scaletti, 

193-195- 
Costa, Lorenzo, 178, 185, xM. 
Cotignola, Bernardino ZaganeUi da, 178. 
Cotignok, Francesco Zaganelli da, 178- 

170. 

Cozzarelli, Guidoccio, loi. l2(L 
Cranach, Lucas, the Elder, 264-266. 257, 

2S8. 

Credi, Lorenzo di, 83-8';. 78. 

Cremona, Girolamo da, t8.s. 

CrivelU, Carlo, 146, i4g, 176, 177, 179. 

i8j;, 208-209, 210, 214. 302. 
Crucifixion (Scenes from the Life of Christ), 

School of Orcagna (No. 2^ 40, tq6. 
Crucijixion, Suints, Christ in the Garden 

of Gethsemane, Bernardo Daddi ? (No. 

1^ 3i xix, 106, i_Lfi. 
Criiz, Juan Pantoja de la, 242. 

Daddi, Bernardo, 33-38, xix, 21. 32, 97. 

106. 144. 
Daknau, Luis, 241. 

Dance of Death, French representations 
of, 276. 

Datice of Death, Holbein the Younger 
257. 

Daniele da Volterra, 229. 
Dante (Portraits), 4^ 
David, Gerard, 291-299, xiii, xix, 4^ 287. 
300. 303- 

DeaUt of St. Benedict (Predella, Monte 

Oliveto Altarpiece), SpineUo Aretino 

(No. 4C), 46, 48, 
Dfioik of the Madonna (Prcdclhi, Monte 

Oliveto altarpiece), Spinello Aretino, 

52. 

Defendente Ferrari, iS6. 
Dello Belli, 241. 

Deposition, AntoneUo da Messina, 276. 
Deposition, School of Pietro Lorenzetti 

(i8a), io^, 107, UQ. 
Descent from the Cross, German school 

(No. 5^ 262^ 106. 
Descent into Hell, Byzantine school (D), 

13- 

Deutsch, N. M., 25:7-2 ';8. 

Devonport, Turner, xiii. 

Diamante, Fra, 57-61. 

Diana, Tintoretto (No. 48)^ 2^ 213. 

Diptych, Flemish, Van der Weyden ? and 

David ? (No. 60)^ 234J xiii, xix, 43^ go, 

164. 
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Domenico di Bartolo Ghezzi, gSj^ 1 26, 
i4.i. 

Domenico Moronc, 181;. 

Domenico Vencziano, xvii, ap, .^i, .^2, 4.^, 

62^ 26. 80, 14^ ISO- 
Donatcllo, 28^ 3j_, i8.^, 184, 188, 20S. 210. 

221,302. 

Doni Holy Family, Michelangelo, Copy 

of (No. 6^ 305. 
D0S.S0 Dc)s.si, 186. 

Double panel. School of Pietro Loren- 
zctli and Barna ? (Nos. i8a-i8b), 105- 
102, 

Duccio di Buoninsegna, 26, 44. Q.^, 04. 06. 

Q7, 08, 104, 1 06, 108. 100, 1 18. 
Dtlrcr. Albrecht, 251^ 252^ 254^ 25^ 2^ 

257, 258: 

Dyck, A. van, .^lo-.^i.^, xiv, 244. 277. 

288. 289, 2QO. .^o8, .^20-.^2I. 

Eclectic follower of Ghirlandaio and 

Filippino Lippi, 77-70. 
Elsheimer, Adam, 25^. 
English school, .^j:; 

Enrico Scrovegno, Portrait of, Giotto, 421 
Entomhmeni {Scenes from the Life of 

Christ). School of Orcagna (No. 2^^ 40. 
Epiphany, Andrea Mantcgna, 225. 
Ercolc Robert!, 178. 185, iq.^. 
Erri, Agnolo degli, i04- 
Estc, Borso d\ Portrait, Cosimo Tura, i8q. 
Esther and King Ahasuerus, Flemish 

school ?, ?8ft. 
Euscbio di San Gbrgio, i4';- 
Evangclista di Piandimeleto, 146. 
Eyck, Hubert van, 286. 
Eyck, Jan van, 241. 286, .100. .'^02. 
Eycks, van, The, 286, 201, 2q.^ 

Fabriano, Gentile da, see Gentile da 

Fabriano. 
Facnza, Utili da. So. 
Fci, Paolo di Giovanni, ^ qq^ 118, ial 
Ferrando de Llanos, 241. 
Ferrando Yaftez, 241. 
Ferrari, Dcfcndcnte, i86. 
Filarete, 124. 

Filippo Lippi, Fra, see Lippi, Fra Filippo. 
Fiore, Francesco del, 21. s. 
Fiore, Jacobello del, ai.s-ai?, xiv, 202^ 
Fiorentino, Pier Francesco, 6o-7.^. li 
Fiorenzo di Lorenzo, ^ 100, 14^ 147. 
is6, iSL i4l iMi 1621 ijo^ 126, 122, 



Fircnze, Andrea da, 22. 

" Flemish Fra Angelico," 287. 

Fh mish diptych. Van der Weydcn ? and 

David ? (No. 60). 204. xiii, xix, ^ ^ 

164. 

Flemish school, xvi c,, •^o.s-.^o6. 
Flemish school ?, Esther and King Aka- 

surrus, 2^0. 
Flight into Egypt, Cosimo Tura, iqo. 
Fogolino, Marcello ?, 108-200. 
Foligno, Niccol6 da, see Niccold da 

Foligno. 
Foppa, Vincenzo, 185. 
Forge of Vulcan, Tintoretto, 2.^1. 
Forll, Melozzo da, see Mebzzo da ForR. 
Foucquet, see Pouquct. 
Fouquet, Jean, 274. 275. 
Francesca, Pier della, see Pier dei Fran- 

ceschi. 

Franccschi, Ker dei, see Pier dei Fran- 
ceschi. 

Francesco del Cossa, i8s, ig.^. 
Francesco di Giorgio, 1 24-125. qq, loa 
Francesco Mclanzio, 14.V 
Francesco Rizzo da Santa Croce, 224- 

22.S. 

Francia, U, 178, iSs. 186. 187. 
Franciabigio. ^ 

Fredi, Bartolo di. 0^ loi. 108. tt8. 
French school, ab. 1 500, 270-281. 
Froment, Nicolas, 275, gSn 
Frueauf, R., 2^5. 
Fungai, Bernardino, iqq- 

Gabriello Saracini, 

Gaddi, Agnok), 21^ .12, .^0. 41, 42. 

Gaddi, Taddeo, 22. 107. 

Gaetano (Scipione Pulzone), 8o-<jo. 

Galasso, t8« 

Garbo, Raffaellino del, ^ 78. 

Gattamelcto, Donatello, 31. 

Geest, Cornelius van der, Portrait of, Van 

Dyck, 
Genga, G., 

Gentile da Fabriano, 116. 121. 14.^. I44i 

183. 207. 208, 21s. 3Tfi 

Gerini, Niccold di Pietro, 30. 
German school, xvi c, 262-263, 267. 
German school (South German), 268- 

26q. 

Getliscmane, Garden of, see Christ in the 

Garden of Gethsemane. 
Ghent, Justus of, see Justus of Ghent. 
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Ckeni polyptych, 2&L 
Ghezzi, Domenico di Bartolo, ^ 126. 
143- 

Ghirlandaio, Benedetto, 74. 

Ghirlanckiio, David, 74- 

Ghirlandaio, Domenico, 74-76, 28, 60, 78, 

128. 156, 166, 242. 247. 287. 
Ghirlandaio, Domenico, Eclectic follower 

of, 77-70. 
Ghirlandaio, Ridolfo, 78^ 
Giacomo di Mino, 28. 
Giinnbono, 207, 214- 
Giannicola Manni, 14s. 
Giorgio, Francesco di, 124-12S. 99, ujo. 
Giorgione, 185, 186. 210. 211, 212, 214, 

221, 22h. 

Giotto, 8, 26:122 , ^2^ i2i ^ 111 Ml 24i Oil 
94. Q^i loi. iS^ 18^ 216, 2 SI. 

Giovanni Boccalis, see Boccatis, Gio- 
vanni. 

GiovTinni d' Alemagna, 2qS. 
Giuvaimi da Milano, tj. 
Giovanni da Udine, 147. 108. 
Giovanni di Paolo, 121-12.^, 08. 00, 100, 

Giovanni Francesco da Rimini, 155. 

Giovanni Pisano, gji ^04- 

Giovanni Santi, 146, 16.^. 172. 

Giovanantonio Bazzi (Sodoma), loo. 

Girolamo da Camerino, 14s. 

Girolamo da Cremona, 185. 

Girokino da Ldiiie, 22^- 

Girobmo dai Libri, iSj;. 

Girolamo del Pacchia, 100. 1.^7. 

Girolamo del Santo, iqq. 

Girolamo di Benvenuio, i:\7-i.\Q, qq, 1.12. 

Girolamo Padovano, iqq. 

Girolamo Sordo, iqg. 

Giuiio Romano, 147. 

Goes, Hugo van der, 287, 29.1- 

Good and Bad Government, Ambrogio 

Lorenzetti, 102, 10.^. 
Gossaert, Jan, see Mabuse. 
Goya y Lucientes, Francisco, 244. 
Gozzoli, Benozzo, see Benozzo Gozzoli. 
Graf, Urs, 257-2.^8. 
Granacci, Francesco, iL 78. 
Grassi, Giovanni da, i8.^. 
El Greco, 24.S, 244. 

Creek V century relief, Boston Museum of 

Fine Arts, 260. 
Grimani breviary, 20.^. 
Griin, Hans Baldung, 2.^7. 268. 



GrUnewald, Matthias, 2^7. 
Gualdo, Matteo da, 146. 
Guardi, Francesco, 213. 
Guariento of Padua, 184, 207, 21 s. 
Gubbio, School of, 144. 
Guido da Siena, 9^ 
Guidoccio Cozzarelli, 101, i^fi. 
Guidoriccio Fogliani, Portrait of, Simone 
Martini, 41, 2L 

Hals, Franz, 230. 

Head of a Woman (Greek sculpture), xii. 
Herrera, Francisco de, the Elder, 242. 
Herri met de Bies, 
Hesdin, Jacquemart de, 274. 285. 
Hilliard, NicoLos, 320. 
Hogarth, William, 321. 
Holbein the Elder, 2';^. 
Holbein the Younger, 251, 2.^j, 2';6, 2^2± 
2-S8, 320. 

Holy Family, North Italian school, — 
perhaps Piedmontese (No. 42), 203. 

Holy Family, Michelangelo, Copy of, ' 
Flemish school (No. 6.0. ?,o<,. 

Holy Family, Francesco Zaganelli (No. 
.^6), 178. 

H(Ay Family and St. John, Pintoricchio 

(No. i62j iia. 
Homer, Winslow, xii. 
Hours of Anne of Brittany, 274. 

Hungarifjn primiiive, 262. 
Hunt, Holmau, 323. 

Iliad, Manuscript of, in Vatican, S. 
Ingegno, 170. 

Irmocenti Coronation, Master of the, see 
Master of the Innocenti Coronation. 

Isenbrandt. see Ysenbrant. 
Iscnhcim altar piece, Griinewald, as?. 

Jacobello del Fiore, 2i<;-2i7. xiv, 207. 

Jacopo d' Avanzi, 183. 

Jacopo da Casentino, 44. 

JacQpo del Conte, 89. 

Jacopo della (^ercia, 302. 

Jacopo del ScUaio, 78. 

Jacopo di Barbari, 226. 

Jacopo di Cior»e, ^ 22, ^ 42. 

Jacquemart de Hesdin, 274, 285. 

Jordaens, Jacob, 289. 

Juan Bautista del Mazo, 244. 

Juan Carrefk) de Miranda, 244. 

Juan de Borgo&a, 242. 
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Juan de Burgos, 246-248. 

Juan de Juanes, 242. 

Juan de Vald^ Leal, 244. 

Juan Pantoja de la Cruz, 243. 

Juanes, Juan de, 242. 

Judgment of Paris, " Paris Master " ? 

(No. i.O. 80. 26. 
Justus of Ghent, i4S. 146. i6.^, 287- 

Kelh, Book of, 317. 

Kneeling Angel (Renaissance sculpture), 
xi. 

Kneeling Virgin, Ghirlandaio (No. 11), 
75- 

Kneller, Sir Godfrey, ^21. 

Knight, Death and the Devil, Dttrer, 256. 

Knight's Dream, Raphael, 82^ 

La Farge, John, xii. 

Lake 0' Hara, Sargent, xii. 

Lanciano, Polidoro da, see Polidoro da 

Lanciano. 
Landi, Neroccio di, 100, 124. 
Largilliere, Nicolas, 377. 
Last Supper, Leonardo da Vinci, 30. 
Lazzaro Bastiani, 21Q. 
Le Brun, Charles, 277. 
Le Sueur, Eustache, 277. 
Leigliloii, Sir Frederic, ij^ 2iq. 
Lely, Sir Peter, ,^21. 
- Leonardo da Vinci, ^ il, il^ 100, 

124. 146, iMi iMi iM. 1^6. 2^ 22b. 
Leyden, Luca^ van, log. 
Liberate da Verona, 185, 187. 
Liberatore, Niccold, see Niccold da 

Foligno. 
Libri, Girolamo dai, i8s. 
Licio, Andrea da, 146. 
Life of titc Virgin, Durer, 2.s6. 
Limbourg, Pol de, 28 s- 
Limbourg brothers, 274. 
Lindisfame Gospels, .^18. 
Lippi, Filippino, 21, 23^ SIi 28, LS6. 
Lippi, Filippino, Eclectic follower of, 77- 

Lippi, Fra Filippo, S7-6i. 22, 31^ 4^ 55, 

62, 62, 22i I4i 154. l8i 247. 
Lippo Memmi, 91, loi, 106. lll 
Lippo Vanni, qS. 
" Little Masters," 256. 
Llanos, Ferrando de, 241. 
Lochner, Stephan, 252^ 251. 



Lodo\nco di Angelo Mattioli, 176. 
Longhi, Pietio, 213. 

Lorenzetti, Ambrogio, 102-103, lix, ^ 

Lorenzetti, Pietro, 104^ oi^ loij kj8. 
Lorenzetti, Pietro, School of, 104-106. 
Lorenzetti, Ugolino, 108. 
Lorenzetti brothers, 102. 104, 106. 108. 

icK), in, u8, 132, 143. 
Lorenzetti, School of the, iq8-iiq. 
Lorenzo, Fiorcnzo di, see Fiorenzo di 

Lorenzo. 

Lorenzo da San Severino the Younger, 
145, 176. 

Lorenzo di Credi, 83-85, 78. 

Lorenzo Monaco, 27, 45, ss, S7- 

Lorenzo Salimbeni, 154. 

Lorenzo Veneziano, 207- 

Lorrain, Claude, 277, 278. 

Lotto, Lorenzo, 220 -22S, no, 212, 

Luca Signorelti, see Signorelli, Luca. 

Luca di Oknda, 199. 

Luca di Tomme, g?. 

Lucas van Leyden, 199. 

Luini, Bernardino, iM, 

Luis de Morales, 242- 

Luis de Vargas, 242. 

Luther, Martin, Portrait of, Lucas Cianacb 

the Elder (No. 56^ 265. 
Lyon, Comeille de, 277. 

Mabusc. 287. 300, 301, 303 • 

Macknighl, Dodge, xii. 

Madonna — Annunciation of Death of, 
French school (No. 59A), 279- 

Madonna — Bearing of Body of, French 
school (No. sqb), 2&2. 

Madonna — St. Luke fainting the Por- 
trait of, School of Quentin Mctsys (No. 
61). 300- 

Madonna — Sc€ne4 from the Life of 

Christ and the Life of the Madonna, 

Byzantine school (J). 17. 
Madonna and Child, Giovanni Bellini? 

(No. 45), 222, xviii. 
Madonna and Child, Benozzo Gozzoli 

(N0.8L66. 
Madonna and Child, Byzantine school 

(E). 15. 

Madonna and Child, Francesco di Giorgio 

(No. 24li 125, 
Madonna and Child, Pier Francesco Fi- 

orentino (No. q)^ 2I1 
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Madonna and Child, Andrea Solario ? 

(No. ^ ic^ 
Madonna and ChUd, Bartoloinmeo Viva- 

rini ? (No. aa), aiQ. 
Madonna and Child — Bishop and Donor, 

Van der Weyden ? and David ? (Nos. 

60A-B), xiii, xix, 5O1 164. 
Madonna and Child and St. Jerome, 

Polidoro (No. 40). 2.'^.^, 60, 128. izq, 

130- 

Madonna and ChUd and St. John, Pier 

Francescx) Fiorentino (No. 10), 72. 
Madonna and Chiid and St. John, Fran- 
cesco Rizzo da Sta. Croce (No. 46). 
224. 

Madonna and Child and St. John with 
Angels, Antoniazzo Romano ? (No. 
31), LS2i 

Madonna and Child ipitk Angels playing 
Musical Instruments, School of (lio- 
vanni Boccatis ? (No. 30), 1^4, 302. 

Madonna and Child wUh Representations 
oj the Twelve Feasts, Byzantine school 
(F), LS. 

Madonna di Santa Chiara, Umbrian 

school (No. 34), i6q. 
Madonna Enthroned between St. Francis 

and St. Peter Martyr, Master of the 

Innocent! Coronation (No. 5)^ £5, no, 

i6q. 

Madonna Enthroned between St. Sebastian 
and St. Roch, Eclectic follower of 
Ghirlandaio and Filippino Lippi (No. 
UL 77- 

Madonna Enthroned vnth Angels {Rucdlai 
Madonna), Duccio, q6. 

Madonna Enthroned with Angds, Jaco- 
bello del Fiore (No. 43). 216, xiv. 

Madonna Enthroned with Angels, Spmello 
Aretino (No. 45^ 116. 217. 

Madonna Enthroned with Angels (Cen- 
tral panel of Monte Oliveto altarpiece), 
Spinello Aretino (No. 4a), 46^ xiv, 116. 

217. 

Madonna Enthroned with Angds, Taddeo 

di Bartolo (No. 11,^, 1-^2. 
Madonna Enthroned wilft Angels between 

St. Sebastian and St. Francis, NicooW 

da FoUgno (No. 23}^ 150, 43. 
Madonna Enthroned with Saints and 

Angels, Benvenuto di Giovanni (No. 

26), 133, So> 
Mainardi, Bastiano, 24i 



Maltre de Fl^malle (Robert Campin ?), 

286, ;qi. 
Maltre de Moulins, 275. 
Majestas, Duccio, 96. 
Majestas, Lippo Mcmmi, 07. 
Majestas, Simone Martini, gi2i 
Maloiiel, Jean, 27.';, 28.=;. 
Manni, Giannicola, 14.S. 
Mantegna, Andrea, ^i^ 184-185;, 187. 

188. IQ3, 207, 208. 200, 210. 219, 22s. 

Marco Bello, 22 s. 
Marco Zoppo, i S';, 185. 
Mariotto, Bernardino di, 176-177. 145- 
146. 

Mariotto Albertinclli, S6-88, 31. 
Marriage oJ St. Catherine, Lippo Memmi ?, 
io6. 

Marriage oJ St. Catherine, Bernardino di 

Mariotto (No. 126. 
Martini, Francesco di Giorgio, 124-125, 

Q2j 100. 

Martini, Simone, see Simone Martini. 

Martino di Bartolommeo, 08. 

Martyrdom of St. Bosone, Sedelmeyer 
collec., 194-195- 

Martyrdom of St. Lucilla (Predella, 
Monte Oliveto altarpiece), Spinello 
Aretino (No. ^c)^ 46, 48, 40. 

Masaccio, 28^12,4^,55^51,62,24,211 

Masolino, ri± i^^ SIlTL ML 

Master Berthold, 2S4-2SS. 

Master E. S., 2 ';4. 

Master of Flemalle, see Maltre de F16- 

malle. 
Master of 1466. z u. 

Master of Mouliiis, see Maltre de Mou- 
lins. 

Master of St. Barthobmew, as^. 
Master of St. George, 240. 
Master of St. Severin, 3%%, a sS. 
Master of Santo Domingo, 244. 
Master of the Amsterdam Cabinet, 2^. 
Master of the Bigallo Triptych, 3^ 
Master of the Crucifixions, 34. 
Master of the Hausbuch. 2 =;4. 
Master of the Holy Family, 2 S3. 2 ';8. 
Master of the Innocenti (Pronation, 55- 
56, im. 

Master of the Life of Mary, a.s.'^. 
Master of the Peringsdorf Altar, .^01. 
Master of the Tucher Altar, a.ss- 
Master Roderigo, 241- 
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Master Roderigo 341- 
Master Wilhclm, 252, 285. 
Matlco da Gualdo, 146. 
Matlco da Siena, see Matteo di Gio- 
vanni. 

Matlco di Giovanni, 126-i.u. 60, qq, 
IPC, 132. 

Mattioli. Ludovico di Angelo, 176. 
Mazo, Juan Baulista del, 2aA- 
Melancholia, Uiirer, 2';6. 
Melanzio, Francesco, MS- 
Melcagcr. xii. 

Melozzo da ForO, 14^ iMi 14i LS^i LSL 

ISO. 162^ 282. 
Memlinc, Hans, LSli 282, Jflr, 2^ 2q8, 

.^02. 

Mcmmi, Lippo, ^ loij 106^ lll. 
Messina, Antoncllo da. xvi, 1^6^ 202, 221^ 

276. 

Mctsys, Quentin, 287, ^oOj 301^ 302. 
Metsys, School of. .^oo-.^02. 
Mezzastris, Pier Antonio, 62. 146. 140. 
Michelangelo, ^o, ar, 24i IMi i^i 

220. LLL £41: 
Michelangelo — Conversation reported 

by Francesco d'Ollanda, 306. 
Michelozzo, 302. 
Mignard, Pierre, 277. 
Milano, Giovanni da, 22^ 
Mincrm repellinf, Mars, Tintoretto, 2ji. 
Mino, Giacomo di, q&. 
Miracle of St. Catherine, Girolamo di Ben- 

venuto (No. 22I2 i37- 
Miraflores triptych. Van der Weydcn, 

201. 

Monaco, Lorenzo, 27, 4.S. lii 57- 

Monte Oliveto altarpicce, Spinelk) Aretino 

(Nos. 4A-4D), ^ xiv, n/L 
Monmouth before King James Ji, Copley, 

xii, 212. 

Mor, Antonis, see Moro, Antonio. 

Morales, Luis de, 242. 

More, Sir Anthony, see Moro, Antonio. 

Moretto da Brescia, iSfi- 

Moro, Antonio, ^07-300. 24a. 288^ 222^ 

305. i22i 
Moronc, Domcnico, i8s- 

Moroni, G. B., 186, 187. 
Multscher, Hans, 255. 250- 
Murano, Antonio da, 208, 21&. 
Murillo, B. E., ii2j 2Mi 
Mystic Marriage of St. Catherine, Ber- 
nardino di Mariotto (No. isL LZ^. 



Nardo di Cione, 30. 27. 42- 

Siilivily, School of the Lorcnzctti (No. 

!()). loS. liiSL 

.Witivity (I'redclla), Master of the Inno- 

cciili Coron.'Uion (No. sh. 
Nalivily (Scenes from the Life of Christ), 

School of Orciigna (No. 2), 40. 
Nclli, Oltaviano, 144- 
Neri di Bicci. 6<^ So^ 
Nerly. 231. 

Ncroicio di I,^ndi, Q^i 100. I24. 
Niccolo da Foligno, UQ-i v^, 43 1 146- 
Niccolo di Pictro, 207. 
Niccolo di Pictro Gcrini, ^ 
Niccolo Liberatorc, see Niccold da 
Foligno. 

North Italian school, — perhaps Pied- 

montcse. 203. 
Nuzi. Allegretto, ^ 144. 



Occlcve Portrait of Chaucer, 323. 

Oderisio of Gubbio, i44- 

Olanda, Luca di, iqq. 

Oliver, Isaac, 320. 

Oliver, Peter, 320. 

OUanda, Francesco d', 306. 

Orcagna, Andrea (Andrea di Cione), ^ 

27. 41.42.44, JAl 

Orcagna, School of, 39-43- 
Orley, Bernard van. 2S8- 
Ottaviano Nelli, 144. 

Pacchia, Girolamo del, 100. 137. 

Pacchiarotto, Giacomo, 100, 137. 

Pacheco, Francisco, 242. 

Padovano, Girolamo, iqq. 

Palma Vecchio, 211, 221. 226. 2^ 

Palmezzano, Marco, 178. 

Pantoja de la Cruz, Juian, 42. 

Paolo, Giovanni di, 121-123, 38^ qQi 100, 

Paolo di Gbvanni Fei, gSj qq^ 118. liL 

Paolo Vencziano, 207. 

Paolo Veronese, see Veronese, Paob. 

Paris Bordone, 212. 214. 227- 

" Paris Master," 80-82. 

Parri Spinclli, 44. 

Pasture, Rogier de la, see Weyden, R. van 
der. 

Patinir, Joachim, 2^ 
Pencz, Georg, 2.';6. 
Penni, Francesco, 147. 
I Pentecost, Niccoli da Foligno, isi, 
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Penigino, ^1^65^83^ loo^ 143^ 145^ 

146. 140. 157. 166, i6q, 170, 172, 176. 
Penigino, School of, 147. 
Pesellino, Francesco, 62-64, Jiiv, xviii, 

20. 12. n. 60. 82. ma. 
Pesellino, Compagno di, 63, 6q, 71. 7.'^. 
Pesello, Giuliano, 63^ 65. 
Philippe de Champaigne, 277, 278. 
Piandimdeto, Evangclista di, 146. 
Piccokmiini, Aeneas Sylvius, Sunej from 

the Life of, Pintoricchio, iM. 
Piedmontesc school ?, 203. 
Pier Antonio Mezzastris, 67^ 146. 149. 
Pier dci Franceschi, ^ 126, 143, 

144. 14';. I47> IS4. 163. 188. IQ3. 
Pier di Cosimo, ^o, iij 81^ 287. 
Pier Francesco Fiorcntino, 6Q-73, 20. th. 
Pierin del Vaga, 147. 
Pietd, Villcneuvc-les-Avignon, French 

school, XV c, 27s. 
Pietro di Perusi, i s7- 
Pintoricchio, 166-168. ji, 65] qq, iio. 

132. I4S. 146. 147. 149. L561 L52i I^Q, 

173. 176. 170. 

Piombo, Seb<istiano del, 211, 214- 
Pisanello, 183, 207, 208. 
Pisano, Andrea, 44- 
Pisano, Gbvanni, q2j io4. 
PkydenwurflF, Hans, 2S';. 
Poggio, del, see Giovanni di Paob. 
Polidoro da Lanciano, 233 ^34. t)o, 128, 

129, 130, 212, 236. 
Pollaiuok), Antonio, xi, ^ 4^ 124. 
Pollaiuolo, Piero, 29- 
Ponle, Leandro da, see Bassano, Leandro. 
Pontormo, 31. 

Pordenone (Giovanni Antonio de' Corti- 

celli), 233- 
Portinari altarpieee, Van der Goes, 287. 
Portrait of a Cardinal, Scipionc Pulzone, 

called Gaetano (No. 16). 89. 
Portrait of a Lady, Antonio Badile ? (No. 

41), 201, 217- 

Porirail of a Spanish Nobleman {Sefior del 
Rio), Antonio Moro (No. 6a). 308. 

Portrait of Borso d' Este, Cosimo Tura, 
189. 

Portrait of Cimabue, 42. 

Portrait of Cornelius van der Geest, Van 

Dyck, 313- 
Portrait of Dante, 42. 
Portrait of Enrico Scrovengo, Giotto, 42. 
Portrait of Geofrey Chaucer, English 



school ? (No. 66)i 322. (Other portraits 

of Chaucer), 3:0. 3 23. 
Portrait of Guidoriccio Fogliani, Simone 

Martini, 42^ 97- 
Portrait of Martin Luther, Cranach the 

Elder (No. 265, 
Portrait of Nicolas Triest, \'an Dyck (No. 

6.s). 312. xiv. 
Portrait of Richard li, 319. 
Portrait of St. Francis, 42. 
Poussin, Nicolas, 277. 
Poynter, Sir E., r73- 

Presentation of the Virgin, Byzantine 

school (H), ifL. 
Presentation of the Virgin and Saints, 

Byzantine school (G), 16. 
Primaticcio, Francesco, 147, 276, 320. 
Proto-Correggio, i4S- 
Psalter, Queen Mary's, 319. 
Psalter, Windmill, 319. 
Pucelle. Jean, 274. 

Pulzone, Sdpione, called Gaetano, 80-90. 

Queen Mary's Psalter, 319. 
Qucrcia, Jacopo della, 302. 

RafTaelle dei Carli, ^i^ 78. 
RaffacUino del Garbo, ^ 2^ 
Raibolini, see Francia, XL 
Raising of Lazarus, Byzantine school (I), 

Raphael, 1^65^82^24^ 100^ 14^ 1451 
146, i6ii vjo^ iiii 122^ i8i 
196, iq8. 212, 226, 242, 277. 288. 320. 

Raphael, Bottega, 147. 

Rembrandt, xiii, 2s8. 

Renzi, Alessandro, 233. 

Ribalta, Francisco de, 242. 243. 

Ribera, Jusepe de, 239, 243. J44- 

Richard il, Portrait of, Westminster, 319. 

Richard u. Portrait of, Wilton House, 319. 

Rigaud, Hyacinihe, 277- 

Rimini, Gbvanni Francesco da, i ss. 

Rso, Antonio del, Portrait of, Antonio 
Moro (No. 6^ 308. 

Rizzo da Santa Croce, Francesco, 224- 
22 s. 

Roberti, Ercole, 178, iSs, 193- 
Robusti, Jacopo, see Tintoretto. 
Romanino, 186. 

Romano, Antoniazzo, 1 56-165, 145, 170. 

Romano, Giulio, 147. 

RondinelU, Niccol6, 178. 210, 222. 223. 
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Rofls, D. W., V, X, xii, xiii, 104. 
Rosselli, Cosimo, 80, 86. 
II Rosso, 276. 

Rubens, P. P., xvi, 2.^0. 277. a88. 280. 

200. 310. 
Rucdlai Madonfta, Duccio, 96. 
Ruskin, J., xi, xiii, SQi 100. 219, 2.^1. 

Sacrifice of Cain and Abel, AlbertinelU 
(No. LSL 8fL 

Saint (Figure of Monte Olivcto altar- 
piece), Spinello Aretino (No. 40), 50. 

St. Agnes (Pinnacle of altarpiece), Am- 
brogio Lorenzetti (No. 12L 103. xix, 
III- 

St. Andrew and Scenes from his Life, 
Byzantine school (A-C), 12-13- 

St. Augustine, Botticelli, 128. 

St. Augustine (Prcdella, Monte Olivcto 
altarpiece), Spinello Aretino (No. ac). 
46. ^ 

St. Betudici, Death of (Preddla, Monte 

Oliveto altarpiece), Spinello Aretino 

(No. 4c), 46^ 48. 
St. Benedict and St. LuciUa (Right wing 

of Monte Oliveto altarpiece), Spinello 

Aretino (No. 4b). 46, 47. 
St. Bosone, Martyrdom of, Sedelmeyer 

collection, 104-io.s. 
St. Catherine. Marriage of, Bernardino di 

Mariotto (No. 3.O. 176. 
St. Catherine, Marriage of, Lippo Memmi ?, 

lOI, irA. 

St. Catheritu, Miracle of, Girolamo di 

Benvenuto (No. 27). i37. 
St. Catherine, Mystic Marriage of, Ber- 
nardino di Mariotto (No. 176. 
St. Catherine and St. Reparata, Bernardo 

Daddi (No. 1, Right wing), 36. 
St. Elizabeth (Pinnacle of altarpiece), 

Andrea Vanni, nr. 
St. Fabian, Pope, Antoniazzo Romano ? 

(No. 32), TtSi. 
St. Francis, Niccold da Foligno (No. 29. 

Right wing), isr. 
5/. Francis, Portrait of, 42. 
St. James the Great and St. Anthony the 

Abbot, Bernardo Daddi (No. Right 

wing), ^6. 

St. Jerome, Ghirlandaio, Domenico, 128. 
St. Jerome in his Cell, Matteo di Gio- 
vanni (No. 25), 1 27, 60- 
St. Jerome in the Desert with St. John the 



Baptist and another Saint, Fra Fi%po 
Lippi ? and Fra Diamante ? (No. 6^ 
50. 

St. John the Baptist, Gbvanni di Paolo 

(No. 22)j 122. 
St. John the Baptist, Ysenbrant (No. 6a)j 
303- 

St. John the Evangelist and St. Sebald, 

School of Zeitblom (No. 5^ 2fiL 
St. LuciUa, Martyrdom of (Predclla, 

Monte Oliveto altarpiece), Spinello 

Aretino (No. 4c), 46, 4S. 40. 
St. Luke drawing the Por trail of the Ma- 

donna, van der Weyden, R., 207. 301. 
St. Luke painting the Portrait of the 

Madonna, School of Quentin Metsys 

(No. 61). 300. 
St. Mark, Melozzo da ForB, 128^ 16^ 
St. Mary Magdclene, Crivelli, 177. 
St. MaureUus, Altarpiece of, Cosiroo 

Tura, 190. 
St. Mitrius, Scenes from the. Life and 

Death of, Froment ?, ?Ho. 
St. Nemesius and St. John the Baptist 

(Left wing, Monte Oliveto altarpiece), 

Spinello Aretino, 52^ 
St Peter and St. Paul, Daddi (No. ^ 

Left wing), 36. 
St. Peter and St. Paul, School of Zeitbbm 

(No. S4h. ^ 
St. Peter Martyr, Lorenzo Lotto (No, 

47). 227, HQ. 

St. Sebastian, Melozzo da ForB ?, ifii 
St. Sebastian, Niccold da Foligno (No. 

22i Left wing), isi. 
St. Sebastian and St. Thomas, Bernardino 

di Mariotto, 177. 
Salimbeni, Lorenzo, i =;4. 
Salimbeni, Lorenzo, the Younger, ias, 

176. 

Salimbeni brothers of San Severino, 14^ 

San Giorgio, Eusebio di, i4.'>. 

San Severino, Lorenzo da, the Younger, 

I4S. 176. 
San Severino, Salimbeni of, 144. 
Sano di Pictro, iqi. 
Santa Chiara, Madonna di, Umbrian 

school (No. 24), 160. 
Santa Croce, Francesco di Simone da, 

224. 

Santa Croce, Francesco Rizzo da, 224- 
225- 

Santa Croce family, 224. 
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Santa Maria dei Possi aUarpiece, Pin* 

toricchio, 1 66, 167. 
Santi, Giovanni, 146, 16.^, 172. 
Santo, Girolamo del, 100. 
Sargent, J. S., xii. 
Sarto, Andrea del, 30^ ^i^ loo. 276. 
Sassetta (Stefano di Giovanni), 118-120. 

14. 08, IIP, 121. 139. 
Scaletti, Leonardo, iq.^-iqs. 
Semes from the Ufe of Christ, School of 

Orcagna (No. 2^ 40^ 106. 110. 
Scenes from the Life of Christ and the Life 

of the Madonna, Byzantine school Q), 

17- 

SchafTner, Martin, 21; 5. 

Schongauer, Martin, 251^ 25^ 254, 255, 

SchtichUn, Hans, 2.';';, 259. 

Scipio Gaetano, sec Scipione Pulzone, 

called Gaetano, 
Scipione Pukone, called Gaetano, 89-90. 
Scorel, Jan van, 288, 200. ^oa, .•^07. 
Sebastiano del Piombo, 211. 214. 
Seddon Portrait of Chaucer (No. 66). .•^22. 
Segna di Bonaventura, q6i iql 
Sellaio, Jacopo del, 78. 
Signorelli, Luca, ^ 100. 1.^2. i44t 166, 

176. 177. 
Simone Cini, 50^ ^ 

Siraone Martini, .^2.s. 26^ ^q^qSi 0~ 
22j fiSj 22i ioii 104. 106, 108. 100, III. 
nil 118. 240. 27.';- 

Slaughter of the Innocents, Matteo di 

Giovanni, qq^ 126, t 2S- 
Sloane Portrait of Chaucer, .^2.^. 
Snyders, Frans, 28q. 
Sodoma, 100. 
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